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Preface 



The Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations was established by 
Public Law 380, passed by the first session of the 86th Congress and approved by the 
President September 24, 1959. Section 2 of the act sets forth the following declaration 
of purpose and speciHc responsibilities for the Commission: 

“Sec. 2. Because the complexity of modem life intensifies the need in a fed- 
eral form of government for the fullest cooperation and coordination of activi- 
ties between the levels of government, and because population growth and 
scientific developments portend an increasingly complex society in future years, 
it is essential that an appropriate agency be established to give continuing 
attention to intergovernmental problems. 

“It is intended that the Commission, in the performance of its duties, will — 
“(1) bring together representatives of the Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments for the consideration of common problems; 

“(2) provide a forum for discussing the administration and coordination 
of Federal grant and other programs requiring intergovernmental cooperation; 

"(3) give critical attention to the conditions and controls involved in the 
administration of Federal grant programs; 

“(4) make available technical assistance to the executive and legislative 
branches of the Federal Government in the review of proposed legislation to 
determine its overall effect on the Federal system; 

“(5) encourage discussion and study at an early stage of emerging public 
problems that are likely to require intergovernmental cooperation; 

“(6) recommend, within the framework of the Constitution, the most 
desirable allocation of governmental functions, responsibilities, and revenues 
among the several levels of government; and 

“(7) recommend methods of coordinating and simplifying tax laws and 
administrative practices to achieve a more orderly and less competitive fiscal 
relationship between the levels of government and to reduce the burden of 
compliance for taxpayers.” 

Pursuant to its statutory responsibilities, the Commission from time to time 
singles out for study and recommendation particular problems the amelioration of 
which, in the Commission’s view, would enhance cooperation among the different 
levels of government and therqby improve the effectiveness of the Federal system of 
government as established by the Constitution. One subject so identified by the Com- 
mission concerns recent trends in the geographic location of urbanization and economic 
development in the United States and the general question of urban-rural balance in 
the future population and economic patterns of national and regional growth. 

In the following report, the Commission examines the dimensions and conse- 
quences of recent and projected urbanization trends, with special reference to the 
problems of those rural and urban areas that have been adversely affected by these 
developments, and various types of urban development and their financing as devices 
for coping with future urban growth in an orderly manner. 

Farris Bryant, 

Chairman. 
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The Commission and Its Working Procedures 

This statement of the procedures followed by the Advisory Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations is intended to assist the reader’s consideration of this report. 
The Commission, made up of busy public officials and private persons occupying 
positions of major responsibility, must deal with diverse and specialized subjects. It is 
important, therefore, in evaluating reports and recommendations of the Commission 
to know the processes of consultation, criticism, and review to which particular reports 
are subjected. 

The duty of the Advisory Commission, under Public Law 86-380, is to give con- 
tinuing attention to intergovernmental problems in Federal-State, Federal-local, and 
State-local, as well as interstate and interlocal relations. The Commission’s approach 
to this broad area of responsibility is to select specific intergovernmental problems for 
analysis and policy recommendation. In some cases, matters proposed for study are 
introduced by individual members of the Commission ; in other cases, public officials, 
professional organizations, or scholars propose projects. In still others, possible subjects 
are suggested by the staff. Frequently, two or more subjects compete for a single “slot” 
on the Commission’s work program. In such instances selection is by majority vote. 

Once a subject is placed on the work program, staff is assigned to it. In limited 
instances the study is contracted for with an expert in the field or a research organiza- 
tion. The staff’s job is to assemble and analyze the facts, identify the differing points 
of view involved, and develop a range of possible, frequently alternative, policy con- 
siderations and recommendations which the Commission might wish to consider. This 
is all developed and set forth in a preliminary draft report containing (a) historical 
and factual background, (b) analysis of the issues, and (c) alternative solutions. 

The preliminary draft is review’ed within the staff of the Commission and after 
revision is placed before an informal group of “critics” for searching review and 
criticism. In assembling these reviewers, care is taken to provide (a) expert knowledge 
and (b) a diversity of substantive and philosophical viewpoints. Additionally, repre- 
sentatives of the National League of Cities, Council of State Governments, National 
Association of Counties, U.S. Conference of Mayors, U.S. Bureau of the Budget and 
any Federal agencies directly concerned with the subject matter participate, along 
with the other “critics” in reviewing the draft. It should be emphasized that participa- 
tion by an individual or organization in the review process does not imply in any way 
endorsement of the draft report. Criticisms and suggestions are presented; some may 
be adopted, others rejected by the Commission staff. 

The draft report is then revised by the staff in light of criticisms and comments 
received and transmitted to the members of the Commission at least three weeks in 
advance of the meeting at which it is to be considered. 
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Introduction 



In our free society the pattern of urbanization and 
economic growth is basically the product of countless 
decisions by individual citizens on where they want 
to live and work and by private groups and enter- 
prises on where they want to operate. Increasingly 
conditioning these decisions, however, are govern- 
mental policies and programs at the national. State, 
and local levels reflecting the desire of the American 
people, expressed through democratic political proc- 
esses, for governmental action to promote “the gen- 
eral welfare.” 

Concern is voiced in many quarters as to whether 
present and probable future trends in urbanization 
support the national interest, particularly in view of 
the apparent connection between migration from poor 
rural areas and growing social tensions in central city 
ghettos. Some are urging that new directions be consid- 
ered — both governmental and nongovernmental — to 
guide these trends, and that this guidance should be 
toward “balanced urbanization.” 

Speaking at Dallastown, Pennsylvania, in September 
1966, President Johnson said: ^ 

History records a long, hard struggle to establish man’s 
right to go where he pleases and to live where he chooses. 
It took many bloody revolutions to break the chains that 
bound him to a particular plot of land, or confined him wichin 
the walls of a particular community. 

We lose that freedom when our children are obliged to 
live some place else, that is, if they want a job or if they want 
a decent education. Not just sentiment demands that we do 
more to help our farms and rural communities, i think the 
welfare of this Nation demands it. And .strange as it may 
seem, I think the future of the cities of America demands it, 
too. . . . 

The cities will never solve their problems unless we solve 
the problems of the towns and the smaller areas. So consider 
the problem of urban growth. If the present trend continues, 
by 1985 as many people will be crowded into our cities as 
occupy the entire Nation today — in 1960. That means people 
enough to make five more New Yorks, or that means people to 
make 25 Washingtons. Many will migrate to the cities against 
their will, if we continue to allow this to happen. . . . 

... I don’t think it has to happen. Modern industry and 
modern technology and modern transportation can bring jobs 
to the countryside rather than people to the cities. And mod- 
em government could also help. 

In January 1967, Secretary of Agriculture Orville 
L. Freeman pointedly related the problems of rural 
development to the problems of urbanization : ^ 

The dimensions of the (rural) crisis are well known to all 
of you who are deeply involved in rural development. They 
consist of too little of everything — ^jobs, income, education. 



and services — in rural America, and a continuing one-way 
flow of people from country to city, damaging to country and 
city alike . . . 

The result has been a rural America with space to spare, 
but starved for opportunity — and paradoxically an urban 
America with opportunity for the many, but starved for space 
for her residents to move in, to enjoy, to breathe. . . . 

An unplanned policy of exporting rural problems to the 
city has drawn urban America into rural crisis. For the 
afiluent of the city, the unchecked migration means more 
crowding, higher taxes, more hours consumed in commuting 
as urban sprawl continues unabated. For migrants already 
in the teeming ghettos, further immigration means less 
opportunity and rising despair. 

Members of Congress have emphasized the con- 
nection between the problems of the cities and those 
of the troubled rural areas. Thus, Senator Karl E. 
Mundt, in testifying on the proposed joint resolution 
he introduced with 19 cosponsors calling for a tempo- 
rary National Commission on Balanced Economic 
Development stated: ^ 

The sponsors of the resolution suspect that two established 
trends of today, and the considerable problems resulting from 
each of the trends, are not separate but are rather parts of 
one problem — how to achieve a balanced national economic 
development. 

We suspect that the deepening problems of the cities result 
in part from too sudden and too great a concentration of 
population. We suspect some cities have passed the point of 
diminishing returns in the growth and concentration of popu- 
lation, therefore that the cost of public services, transporta- 
tion, government, and day-to-day living exceed the levels 
which might prevail under more efficient conditions of popu- 
lation concentration. 

The Federal Government ... is on the one hand striving 
to prop up faltering economies in rural and sparsely popu- 
lated areas. These areas, nevertheless, are by relative measure 
becoming increasingly depopulated. On the other hand the 
Federal Government feels itself called to attend more and 
more closely to the problems of the huge metropolitan com- 
plexes, the areas which, in addition to their own natural 
growth, find their problems aggravated by the continuous 
influx of immigrants who are frequently unprepared for liv- 
ing in them. 

We appear never to have analyzed the prospect for a bal- 
anced economic and demographic development of this con- 
tinent. Rather, the development that has occurred is accepted 
as the consequence of the workings of some kind of natural 
law of economics. 

Similar support for this thesis has come from other 
sources. Thus, the Republican Coordinating Commit- 
tee’s Task Force on Job Opportunities stated: * 

Our rural areas are being depleted of people. From 1950 
to 1960 the rural population — farm plus nonfarm — declined 
by 400,000; the urban population increased by 28 million. 
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These trends have continued. The Department of Agriculture 
anticipates further outmigration to the year 1970. . . . 

What becomes of these people? They move into our great 
cities. . . . 

And will these be alabaster cities, gleaming, “undimmed by 
human tears”? Not likely. The migrants concentrate unas* 
similated, in Detroit, in Cleveland, in the South Side of Chi* 
cago, in Watts, in Harlem, in Indianapolis, and in a hundred 
other cities. Smog, congestion, water pollution, law enforce* 
mcnt and other problems of the megalopolis beset them and 
their uneasy neighbors. By generating a kind of “urban 
crush,” they create a problem in the cities to which they 
go. By depopulating the countryside, they create a problem 
in the rural areas from which they come. 

The Washington Post has stated editorially: ® 

Before the Nation proceeds blindly to rebuild its urban 
ghettos in environments essentially unsuited for human habi* 
tation, it ought to carefully explore the feasibility of provid* 
ing jobs and living conditions that will draw some urban 
population into the country — or at least arrest the tide of 
immigration into cities. 

As a further example, Joseph P. Lyford, a noted 
urban scholar has pointed up the basic linkage between 
the problems of congestion and deterioration in urban 
areas and the migration-causing decline of rural 
areas:* 

One of the weaknesses in current discussion of the problems 
of the city is the assumption that the crisis of the city is some- 
how unrelated to the crisis of our rural areas. It should be 
obvious that we cannot begin to deal effectively with the 
problems of the inner city in education, housing, employment, 
health and welfare unless we also deal with the rotting and 
dying areas which are the sources of the apparently inevitable 
migration to the city. I do not see why this massive, unbal- 
ancing migration should be inevitable. I do not see why it is 
not possible for Federal and State governments, and the pri- 
vate sector, to do things which will encourage a change in the 
trend of our population movements. 

The clear thrust of all these statements is that the 
wave of migration from rural areas to the city is harm- 
ing both the rural areas, by the depletion of the young 
and able population, and the urban areas, by causing 



overcrowding with all its attendents effects inimical to 
an efficient, healthy society, and at worst, adding fuel 
to the tinderbox conditions of the core cities. The policy 
implication here seems to be that the various levels of 
government and the private sector should consider the 
desirability of trying to divert this continuing growth 
of the big metropolitan complexes and to attract more 
economic activity to the rural areas and to the small 
cities and towns. 

Clearly, the recent and projected geographic distri- 
bution of urban and economic growth has triggered a 
widespread debate over urbanization’s future course, 
over the location of the 115 million Americans who will 
be added to our population by the year 2000. One way 
or another, the dialogue has focused on questions of 
“balance” and “imbalance” and from three basic van- 
tage points. 

Sometimes, it deals solely with the issue of popula- 
tion — of rural vs. urban growth rates; of migration and 
nonmigration trends and motives; of the geographic 
distribution of the urban sector; and of big vs. medium 
and small urban concentration patterns. At other 
times, the debate concentrates on economic issues — 
involving the extent, distribution, and factors of eco- 
nomic growth; the disadvantaged groups and areas in 
both rural and urban America; and the costs and bene- 
fits of concentration and sparsity. Finally, the present 
and future pattern of urban and economic growth also 
raises questions about so-called “urban sprawl,” the 
potentials for a better kind of large-scale urban devel- 
opment and the future of new communities in the 
United States. 

This report closely examines these and other dimen- 
sions of the continuing process of urbanization ; high- 
lights the intergovernmental policy implications in its 
findings; and advances recommendations in the belief 
that the future of American federalism is inextricably 
linked with that of urbanization. 
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Chapter I 



The Pattern of Urbanization 



INTRODUCTION 

To DESCRIBE THE United States as an urban nation 
is to state the obvious. To tick off aggregate statistics 
indicating urban growth is to quote the first or second 
paragraph of nearly any speech or article dealing with 
a major domestic problem. To describe the first item 
on the nation’s agenda of unfinished domestic business 
as “the urban crisis” is merely to state a truism. To 
explain the stresses and strains of contemporary inter- 
governmental relations in terms of competitive and 
collaborative approaches toward meeting the urban 
challenge, while less usual, is becoming more com- 
monplace. 

Yet, there is a widespread contemporary debate 
over the impact, direction and future course of urban- 
ization in America and much of it indicates significant 
disagreements, and no little confusion, concerning the 
multi-dimensional features of this primary conditioner 
of American social and economic life. 

In this first chapter of the Report, the contours of 
the urbanization process are sketched — first, by chron- 
icling the historical development and evolving re- 
gional patterns of this process. The multi-faceted 
jnosaic of the urban landscape is then probed by fo- 
cusing on the core city-suburban dichotomy in met- 
ropolitan areas, the broader configuration of urban 
places in metropolitan and nonmetropolitan areas, 
the contrasting growth rates and basic economic fea- 
tures of urban places by area and region, the special 
problems of race and sprawl, and the metropolitan 
mirror of the future. The dynamics of mobility and 
migration are treated next with a view to tracing the 
patterns of movement, determining the relationship 
between migration and urban concentration, assess- 
ing the factors prompting or retarding movements, 
and examining the links between poverty and mobil- 
ity. The relationship between urban growth and rural 
difficulties is then examined. Special problem areas 
facing rural America are briefly documented and ma- 
jor contrasts between rural and urban conditions are 



also highlighted. Finally, a short recapitulation of the 
major findings relating to intrametropolitan differ- 
ences (developed in the Commission’s earlier report. 
Fiscal Balance in the American Federal System) will 
be presented in order to place the earlier rural-urban 
analysis in proper perspective and to fit a vital piece 
into the mosaic of urban America. 

In short, we are concerned here with the paradoxes 
of: 

■ the emergence of an urban nation in a country 
that has a rural bias against cities; 

■ greater urban growth, but declining older big 
cities; 

" the most dynamic expansion emerging in a broad 
geographic crescent that involves regions and states 
which until recently had a strong antiurban tradi- 
tion; 

■ large and small enclaves of poverty in both rural 
and urban areas, which are byproducts of urbani- 
zation and the economic advances it symbolizes; 
and 

■ big urbanization with many nonpublicized elements 
of balance, but with economic and demographic 
results that threaten the qualitative balance, the 
balance between big and small, which also is a part 
of the American federal system. 

REGIONAL GROWTH 

A BRIEF HISTORICAL SUMMARY 
In this chapter, we are concerned with one basic 
aspect of urbanization — the spatial distribution of 
people and their concomitant economic and social 
activities. Attention is centered on urban areas, where 
increasing proportions of Americans live, and where 
new patterns are emerging and becoming firmly es- 
tablished. Yet, given the diverse pattern of recent ur- 
banization and the resulting difficulty of drawing a 
clean line between “rural” and “urban” areas, the 
former and its population will be fully considered. 
Our basic purpose at the outset is to sketch the his- 
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torical evolution of the present geographical pattern 
of urbanization. 

In 1790, when the newly formed national govern- 
ment first instituted a system of comprehensive cen- 
suses, 95 percent of the 3.9 million people were rural 
and some 85 percent were agricultural. The first cen- 
tury of the nation’s existence under the constitution 
(1790-1890) witnessed a population increase of about 
35 percent or more each decade. It was a period of 
heavy population increase and marked economic ex- 
pansion. A record wave of immigration occurred prior 
to the Civil War, which exceeded that of the latter 
half of the previous century. The population reached 
25 million in 1850, double this figure by 1880, and 
reached 75 million in 1900. It was not until the latter 
half of the 19th Century, that rates of natural in- 
crease began to decline. On the other hand, the eco- 
nomic problem of labor scarcity, along with other 
factors, provided the impetus for a third great wave 
of immigration from Europe. 

The movement of population within the country 
during this period was more than simply a trek west. 
There was also a further intensification of urban de- 
velopment in the older sections of the east. Between 
1890 and 1900, the beginnings of a major migration 
from agricultural to the “more abundant life” in ur- 
ban areas got underway. This movement began even 
as the nation developed the most productive agricul- 
tural economy the world had yet seen. By 1900, 40 
percent of the population were living in urban places 
of 2,500 or more, and more than 60 percent of the 
economically active population were working outside 
of agriculture. 

The Southeast, Great Lakes, and Middle Atlantic 
regions experienced the greatest absolute increases in 
population during the long span extending from 1870 
to 1960. The rates of increase, however, were highest 
in the Mountain, Southwest, and Far West divisions. 
The aggr^ate for the four Eastern regions (i.e.. New 
England, Middle Atlantic, Great Lakes, and the 
Southeast including Arkansas and Louisiana) ex- 
ceeded the national percentage increases in only a few 
decades, and then only at slightly above average rates. 

A high rate of population growth occurred before 
1910 in the Plains region, but subsequently its rates 
fell below the national average. In the early 20th 
Century, there were fewer in-migrants than out-mi- 
grants in Iowa and Missouri and by 1920 Minnesota, 
Nebraska, and Kansas followed a similar pattern. The 
proportion of national population residing in the 
Plains States has declined by 4 percent since 1910. 
The Far West, Southwest, and southern Mountain 
States have absorbed most of the “westward” move- 
ment of population in lecent years. 

On the whole, the least densely populated parts of 
the country experienced the most rapid relative 



growth between 1870 and 1960. Absolute population 
increases, however, were heaviest in the Middle At- 
lantic, Great Lakes, and Southeast regions. The larger 
share of the population then continued to cluster in 
areas east of the Mississippi, but to a lesser degree 
than was the case nine decades ago. The four eastern 
regions of the country contained 85.5 percent of the 
nation’s population in 1870, 74 percent in 1910, 71 
percent in 1950, a little over 69 percent in 1960, and 
CS.5 percent in 1966. The Far West, Southwest, and 
Mountain regions experienced the greatest relative 
expansion in terms of their share of the national pop- 
ulation. 

Overall, nearly the same pattern emerges if re- 
gional growth is measured in terms of employed labor 
force rather than population. The shares of the na- 
tional labor force compare quite closely with the pop- 
ulation percentages for all regions, with the South- 
east providing the greatest deviation due to the influ- 
ence of high birth rates. 

THE REGIONAL PATTERN OF URBAN GROWTH 

Every census since 1870 reveals a positive increase 
in the total proportion of population living in urban 
areas. This dynamism paralleled the country’s indus- 
trialization, and had a profound effect on the urban- 
rural pattern of population settlement and on re- 
gional population patterns. 

Tables 1 and 2 summarize the increase in urban 
population between 1870-1960 within eight regions. 
By 1960, as Appendix Table I-B shows, only one re- 
gion — the Southeast — had a larger rural than urban 
population. If the former census definition of “urban” 
(see Appendix I- A) is used, however, all of the re- 
gions contained more urban than rural residents by 
1960. The most urbanized region is New England 
where three out of every four persons live in urban 
areas. 

Table 1 provides the ten-year rates of increase of 
urban population by region. The rates of urbanization 
generally are significantly greater in the States com- 
prising the Southwest, Mountain States and Far West 
than those for the States east of the Mississippi River. 
There are exceptions, of course, in the Southeast, and 
specifically, Florida. A comparison of the rates of 
urbanization and the proportion of urban residents to 
total U.S. population is provided in Table 2. Even 
though the west claims the most rapid percentage in- 
crease in total population, the great bulk of the na- 
tion’s urban population still resides in the four eastern 
regional divisions. 

THE URBAN MOSAIC 

Population statistics provide a back-drop for the 
striking fact of 20th Century life — the population ex- 
plosion in metropolitan America. In every decade ex- 
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Table 1— Decennial Rates of Increase of Urban Population, by Resion, 1870-1960 



Region 1870-80 1880-90 1890-1900 1900-10 1910-20 1920-30 1930-40 1940-50 1950-60 



United States > 41.0 56.5 36.4 39.3 29.0 27.3 7.9 20.6 25.4 

New England 35.7 13.8 32.5 25.3 17.0 12.3 1.7 7.8 13.2 

Middle Atlantic 34.7 39.6 35.0 34.6 22.7 20.7 4.8 8.0 8.4 

Great Lakes 56.2 66.3 41.2 33.2 35.7 28.7 3.9 14.5 20.9 

Southeast 16.2 63.8 37.1 48.3 36.0 39.3 18.6 33.5 38.2 

Plains 53.1 106.2 27.7 31.3 22.2 17.6 7.9 17.1 22.8 

Southwest 133.5 135.2 165.9 118.3 63.6 55.0 19.4 52.3 56.6 

Mountain 351.5 197.9 51.6 68.6 23.8 14.7 18.1 31.0 34.8 

Far West 89.1 94.1 37.4 112.1 45.1 60.3 14.9 43.6 51.3 



1 Excluding Alaska and Hawaii. 

Source: Harvey S. Perloff, Edgar S. Dunn, Jr., Eric E. Lampard, and Richard F. Muth’ 
"Regions, Resources and Economic Growth (Baltimore, Maryland : The Johns Hopkins 



Press, 1960) p. 20. Table adapted and updated by ACIR. To achieve comparability, 
the former definition of "urban” has been used throughout. 



Table 2 — Rank Order of Regions by Rate of Increase in Urban Population and Resional Proportions of U.S. Urban Population, 

1870-1960 



19^/0-60 1960 

rate 1950-60 proportion 1960 

1870-80 % rate 1870 1900-10 1910 1940-50 1950 <using (current (using (current 

proportion % rate proportion % rate proportion former defin.) former defin.) 

defin.) defin.) 





MU 


351.5 


MA 


43.4 


SW 


118.3 


MA 


35.3 


SW 


52.3 


MA 


28,0 


SW 


55.6 


(52.2) 


MA 


24.3 


(25.0) 


2) 


SW 


133.5 


GL 


19.7 


FW 


112.1 


GL 


22.9 


FW 


43.6 


GL 


22.5 


FW 


51.3 


(53.5) 


GL 


21.7 


(21.2) 


3) 


FW 


89.1 


NE 


15.5 


ML 


68.6 


NE 


11.4 


SE 


33.5 


SE 


14.4 


SE 


38.2 


(40.6) 


SE 


15.9 


(16.2) 


Iv 


GL 


56.2 


SE 


11.0 


SE 


48.3 


SE 


10.2 


ML 


31.0 


FW 


10.3 


ML 


34.8 


(44.8) 


FW 


12.5 


03.5) 


5) 


PI. 


53.1 


PI. 


7.3 


MA 


34.6 


PI. 


9.2 


PI. 


17.1 


PI. 


7.9 


PI. 


22.8 


(23.8) 


SW 


8.8 


(8.2) 


6) 


NE 


35.7 


FW 


2.2 


GL 


33.2 


FW 


5.7 


GL 


14.5 


NF 


7.8 


GL 


2a 9 


(24.8) 


PI. 


7.7 


(7.3) 


7 ) 


MA 


34.7 


SW 


.7 


PI. 


31.3 


SW 


3.3 


MA 


8.0 


.SW 


7.1 


NE 


13.2 


(13.1) 


ME 


7.0 


(6.4) 


is) 


SE 


16.2 


ML 


.2 


NE 


25.3 


ML 


2.0 


NE 


7.8 


ML 


2.0 


MA 


8.4 


05.7) 


ML 


2.2 


(2.2) 



1 Regional designations: NE (New England); MA (Middle Atlantic); GL (Great Lakes); Some: Harvey S. Perloff, Edgar S. Dunn, Jr., Eric L Lampard, and Richard F. Muth, 

SE (Southeast); PL (Plains); SW (Southwest); ML (Mountain); FW (Far West). See “Rrgions, Resources and Economic Growth” (Baltimore, Md.: The Johns Hopkins 

Appendix l-B for the States included in these regions. P:ess, I960), p. 21. Table updated by ACIR. 



cept the 1930’s, there has been an enormous growth 
in metropolitan areas (using the new Census dehiii* 
tion of Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area — 
SMSA*). Metropolitan population growth has ex- 
ceeded nonmetropolitan growth in every decade since 
1900. Projections for 1975 indicate that this growth 
will continue at about 25 percent per decade. 

CENTRAL CITY-NONCENTRAL CITY DICHOTOMY 

Between 1900 and 1920 central cities grew more 
rapidly than their surrounding areas (see Figure 1 and 
Appendix I-C). This growth reflected the large im- 
migration from both rural areas and foreign countries. 
By 1930, adjacent urban areas outside the central city 
began to play a more significant role in terms of urban 
growth, mainly because of changing modes of trans- 
portation and because these areas had not been in- 
corporated into the legal limits of the central city. The 
growth of these areas soared after World War II. 
Central city growth fell to about two-thirds of the 
amount of the outside central city growth between 
1930 and 1950, to about one-third between 1950 and 
1960, and it is projected to fall to about one-sixth the 
amount from 1965 to 1975. 

To some extent these figures on population growth 
understate the relative decline of the central city in 

*For a definition and discussion of SMSA’s see Appendix 
I-A. 



that they ignore annexation. Since 1950, overall cen- 
tral city population growth has largely been a product 
of annexation.^ If the 1950 boundaries are used as 
the basis for jurisdictional enumeration, central cities 
in all size categories experienced relatively minor in- 
creases or even declines over the decade 1950-1960. 
As Table 3 shows, the nearly 11 percent increase in 
central city population for this period is only 1.5 per- 
cent, if annexations are excluded. The outside central 
city growth increases from 48.5 percent to 61.7 per- 
cent with this exclusion. Annexation also explains 
some municipal population growth in earlier decades. 
Cities that have increased their population without 
annexation frequently have had considerable undevel- 
oped land within their borders. In recent years, such 
municipalities have been located primarily in the 
South and West and had effected earlier annexations. 

Although metropolitan areas in the various size 
categories have grown at about the same rate (with 
the exception of those in the 500,000-1 million class), 
there have been and are dramatic differences in the 
intrametropolitan distribution of this growth. Central 
city growth has taken place primarily in the smaller 
metropolitan areas, while the outside central city ju- 
risdictions of the laige metropolitan areas generally 
have grown more than the outlying regions in smaller 
metropolitan areas and at a faster rate. The growth 
picture then clearly is one of major contrasts between 
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Figure 1 



PERCENT OF SMSA POPULATION WITHIN CENTRAL CITIES, 1900-1975 



Percent 
70 




Table 3— Population Growth in Metropolitan Areas With and 
Without Central City Annexations, by Size of Area, 1950- 
1960 



Total Chanse 

Size of area chanse without / 

(percent) annexations 
(percent) / 



AIISMSA's: 

Central cities 

Outside central cities 

Total 

SMSA 's. population of: 
3,000.000 or mors: 

Central cities 

Outside central cities. 
Total 



1,000,000 to 3,000,000: 

Central cities 

Outside central cities. 
Total - 

500.000 to l,000,tlS0: 

Central cities 

Outside central cities. 
Total 

250.000 to 500,000: 

Central cities 

Outside central cities. 
ToUl 

100.000 to 250,000: 

Central cities 

Outside central cities. 
Total 

Under 100,000: 

Central cities 

Outside central cities. 
Total 



+10.8 

+48.5 

+26.4 


-Si'. 

+26. 


■tl.0 

+71.3 

+23.2 


+S: 

+23. 


+5. 6 
+44.8 
+25.0 


-2. 

+52. 

+25. 


+21.4 

+57.4 

+36.0 


+81. 

+36. 


+16.2 
+36.2 
+25. 6 


+2. 

+51. 

+25. 


+24.4 

+27.6 

+25.8 


+4. 

+54. 

+25. 


+29.2 

+10.9 

+24.4 


+8. 

+69. 

+24. 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. "U.S. Census Population: 1960. Vol. 1, Character- 
istics of the Population." Part A. Number of Inhabitants. 
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the central city and the regions outside the central 
city of the large metropolitan areas (500,000 plus). 

In analyzing metropolitan area growth, the rural 
component of the area outside the central city should 
not be overlooked, since it conditions all central city- 
outside central city comparisons. This component, 
however, involves a population that is urban oriented 
in character. For all SMSA’s in the United States in 
1960, nearly one-fourth of the population outside the 
central city was rural. There were enormous varia- 
tions, however, between various large metropolitan 
areas. Among the 37 largest SMSA’s in 1960, for ex- 
ample, the rural portion of the population outside 
central city ranged from 1.2 percent in the Patterson- 
Clifton-Passaic SMSA to 45.5 percent in San An- 
tonio, although this involved a small number of 
people in the latter case. The next largest percentage 
of rural population outside the central city area was 
in the San Bemardino-Riverside-Ontario SMSA with 
38.9 percent; this portion was absolutely and rela- 
tively large.® 

THE RACIAL DIMENSION 

If the racial components of urban population growth 
are analyzed, a stark pattern of cleavage emerges. 






While the proportion of Negroes to the total popula- 
tion has remained roughly the same since the turn of 
the century (between 10 and 12 percent),* a major 
distributional transformation has taken place. Between 
1940 and 1966 a net total of 3.7 million nonwhites left 
the South for other regions of the United States. De- 
spite this great exodus, 55 percent of Negroes still live 
in this region.^ 

The central cities of metropolitan areas have ab- 
sorbed most of the increase among Negroes since 
1950 — 5.6 million of a total increase of 6.5 million 
Negroes. Most of the increase among whites has oc- 
curred in the urban fringe or metropolitan suburbs — 
27.7 million in a total increase of 35.6 million whites. 
Fifty-six percent of all Negroes now live in the cen- 
tral cities of metropolitan areas, while only about one- 
fourth of the white population of the United States 
now live in these cities. 

As shown in Table 4, the percent of Negroes to 
the total population of central cities rose from 12 per- 
cent in 1950 to 20 percent in 1966. For central cities 
in SMSA’s of one million population or more the 
1966 share amounted to 26 percent, whereas central 
cities in SMSA’s under 250,000 contained the same 
percent of Negro population (12 percent) as in 1950. 
In short, the larger the metropolitan area, the faster 
the rate of Negro population growth and the greater 
the Negro share of Ae total citizenry. In the urban 
fringe (or suburban areas) and in the smaller cities, 
towns, and rural areas, the percent of Negro popula- 
tion to total population decreased between 1950 and 
1966. 

The location of nonwhite families below the pov- 
erty t level in 1965 is highlighted in Table 5. Those 
metropolitan areas with a population of 250,000 or 
more contained two-thirds of all the nonwhite fam- 
ilies, but only 42 percent of the nonwhite poor fam- 
ilies. The bulk of tihe latter, however, reside in central 
cities. Moreover, of the total of poor non-white fam- 
ilies, more than half are located in the nation’s metro- 
politan areas. And again, the great majority of these 
are in core cities. 

A MORE DETAILED DISTRIBUTIONAL BREAK- 
DOWN 

The foregoing description of urban-rural, metro- 
politan, and intrametropolitan trends has dealt with 
broad national, regional, and population class size 
aggregates. These sometimes tend to conceal much of 

*This proportion is expected to rise to 14 percent by 1980, 
however, due to higher birth rates. 

t Poverty as defined by the Social Security Administration, 
takes into account family size, number of children, and farm 
and nonfarm residence, as well as the amount of family money 
income. As applied to 1966 incomes, the “poverty level’’ was 
$3,300 for a nonfarm family of four with two children. 



Table 4 — Negroes os a Percent of Total Population by Location, 
Inside and Outside Metropolitan Areas, and by Size of 
Metropolitan Areas, 1950, 1960, and 1966 



Percent Negro 
1950 1960 1966 



United States 

Metropolitan areas 

Central cities 

Central cities in metropolitan areas > of: 

1,000,000 or more 

250,000 to 1,000,000 

Under 250,000 

Urban fringe 

Smaller cities, towns, and rural 



10 


11 


11 


9 


11 


12 


12 


17 


20 


13 


19 


2 26 


12 


15 


2 20 


12 


12 


2 12 


5 


5 


4 


11 


10 


10 



I Using 1960 metropolitan area boundaries. 

> Percent nonwhite; data for Negroes are not available. The figures used are estimated 
to be closely comparable to those for Negroes alone, using a check for Negro and non- 
white percentages in earlier years. 

Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Report No. 332, "Current Population Report," Series P-23, No. 24, "Social and Economic 
Conditions of Negroes in the United States" (Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C., October 1967) p. 10. 



Table 5— Location of All Nonwhite Families and of Nonwhite 
Families Below the Poverty Level, 1965 



Percent distribu* Nonwhite families 

tion of nonwhitc below the poverty 

families level > in each 

location 



Farm 

Nonfarm 

Small towns and rural areas... 

Metropolitan areas 

IJIlOO 000 or more 

2W, 000 to 1,000, 000 

Under 250,000 population. 



Fotal 


Below the 
poverty 
level > 


Number 
(in mil- 
lions) 


Percent 


100 


100 


1.9 


39 


5 


9 


.2 


68 


95 


91 


1.6 


35 


21 


32 


.6 


56 


74 


59 


1.0 


30 


45 


31 


.5 


25 


21 


19 


.3 


34 


8 


9 


.2 


41 



1 The "poverW level" using 1965 incomes, is defined by the Social Security Ad minis* 
tration, as $5,090 for a nonfarm family of seven or more persons and $4,325 per year for 
a farm family of seven or more persons. 

Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Report No. 332, "Current Population Report," Series P-23. No. 24, "Social and Economic 
Conditions of Negroes in the United States," (Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C., October 19^) p. 24. 



the diversity in urban^ as well as rural, patterns. Rich- 
ard L. Forstall of the Cartographic Division of Rand 
McNally and Company has developed a somewhat 
different approach to chronicling the nation’s evolv- 
ing pattern of urbanization — an approach that sheds 
a different light on metropolitan areas with their 
varying components and on nonmetropolitan urban 
and other units. 

A distinctive set of definitions is a major feature of 
the Rand McNally analysis.^ These are derived by 
dividing the nation’s total population into five “ter- 
ritorial aggregates” : 

■ metropolitan central cities, 

■ incorporated suburbs of 10,000 or more, 

■ “metropolitan remainders,” or suburban areas out- 
side incorporated places of 10,000 or more, 

■ nonmetropolitan urban places of 10,000 or more, 
and 
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■ the “nonmetropolitan remainders,” composed of 
nonmetropolitan towns and villages below 10,000 
along with rural areas. 

The first three aggregates combine to form metro- 
politan areas of one hundred thousand or more 
(RMA’s). They are constituted using townships, sub- 
urbs, and central cities and are bounded by locally 
recognized community limits and interlocal relation- 
ships, not by entire counties. They exclude many rural 
areas and localities which are included in SMSA’s 
merely because they are in a coxmty with a central 
city or heavily settled suburban area. The RMA’s also 
exclude some small SMSA’s, since only the popula- 
tion of the central city and its outside suburbs are 
used as a basis of enumeration. A few RMA’s appear 
in the listing for which there is no SMSA counterpart 
due to the fact that the latter requires a central city 
of 50,000 or more. Finally, the of the RMA’s pro- 
duces urban places of 10,000 or more outside the 
RMA’s which are classed as “nonmetropolitan places” 
and may, or may not, be located in SMSA’s. The ex- 
clusion factor for Rand McNally is whether distance, 
the pattern of urban relationships, or both indicate an 
absence of close ties between these “urban pl?*ces” 
and RMA’s. 

The 1960-1965 population changes for these five 
territorial aggregates, along with those for the RMA’s 
and adjustments required by annexations (see Figure 
2 and Appendix I-D) corroborate some generaliza- 
tions previously stated and provide the ba^ for some 
new findings; 

■ Metropolitan central cities increased by 5.1 percent 
or only 3.5 percent when annexations are excluded, 
and comprised a little less than half of the total 
RMA population. 

■ Suburbs showed the greatest growth (16.5 per- 
cent), but only 13.9 percent when annexations are 
considered. 

■ Metropolitan remainders actually experienced the 
greatest hike — if the annexation eflforts of neigh- 
boring incorporated suburbs and central cities are 
omitted. 

” Nonmetropolitan urban places did not experience 
as significant a rise as the two noncentral city met- 
ropolitan categories; or put another way and con- 
trary to some impressions, small and medium-sized 
cities outside of metropolitan areas have not been 
growing as rapidly as their RMA counterparts. 
Moreover, annexations were responsible for a 
greater share of their total increase than was the 
case for central cities. 

■ The nonmetropolitan remainder (rural areas and 
villages and towns below 10,000 outside of 
RMA’s), while comprising more than 38 percent 
of the total population had the lowest growth rate 
over 1960-1965. 



Figure 2 

PERCENT OF TOTAL U.S. POPULATION 
FOR TERRITORIAL AGGREGATES, 1965 




9.2% 

Source: Richard L. Forstall, "Population Change in American Cities, 1960-1965," 
“The Municipal Year Book, 1966" (Chicago, III.: International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion, 1966), Table 2, p. 32. 

■ About two million, or almost a quarter, of the total 
increase for cities of 10,000 or more was due to 
annexations. 

A regional breakdown of these territorial aggre- 
gates further underscores the diversity of xurbanization 
patterns and underlines certain popular misconcep- 
tions concerning these developments. As the above 
suggests, in only four regions (as defined by Rand 
McNally) did central cities still possess a majority of 
the metropolitan population by 1965; these generally 
were regions whose RMA population formed a small- 
er proportion of the total. Rates of increase for cen- 
tral cities, as adjusted for annexations, indicate below 
national averages for those in the Northeast, North 
Central, and upper South Atlantic divisions and a 
high of 10.7 percent for the Mountain States. Cen- 
tral city annexations appear to be most restricted in 
areas where population growth was most limited. 

Suburban increase was relatively low in the South, 
where there are few large suburbs, and in the Middle 
Atlantic division, where many such jurisdictions are 
old and established. On the other hand, suburban 
growth accounted for 57 percent of the noncentral 
city metropolitan growth in New England and more 
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than 40 percent in the Midwest and Pacific States. 
Metropolitan area remainders experienced higher 
than national average growth in East South Central 
and South Atlantic regional divisions. 

Nonmetropolitan urban places had their greatest 
growth in the lower South Atlantic, East South Cen- 
tral, the Pacific and Mountain regions. Particularly 
low rates for this category occurred between 1960 and 
1965 in the Northeast and East North Central divi- 
sions. 

These regional division modifications of the na- 
tional trends for the five Rand McNally territorial 
aggregates clearly highlight the fact that while each 
region has elements of the nation’s metropolitan and 
nonmetropolitan mosaics, each in turn has its own 
configuration whose composite elements possess dif- 
fering strengths. Moreover, these findings indirectly 
underscore the significance of the varying govern- 
mental structures in the different regions, especially 
the contrasting approaches to the power of annexa- 
tion. 



REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF URBAN PLACES 

A breakdown by regions further emphasizes the 
heterogeneity of the national pattern but also the rel- 
atively greater growth rate of medium and large size 
urban categories. 

In Table 7, independent urban concentrations have 
been grouped by population class and by regional 
divisions. These areas comprise the Rand McNally 
metropolitan areas of 100,000 already discussed, plus 
roughly similar areas for urban centers from 20,000 to 
100,000. The data for these smaller areas are only 
approximations and are not wholly comparable to 
the larger metropolitan areas. They are adequate, 
however, for the present purpose. 

For the United States as a whole, the percentage 
increase for 1960-1965 is nearly 10 percent for all 
urban areas (20,000 to 1,000,000 or more). There is 
considerable diversity, however, in the rates of popu- 
lation growth among the various sized uiban areas, 
the greatest growth being in the 500,000 to 1,000,000 
classification (12 percent). By way of contrast, the 



Tabic 6 — 1960-65 Percentage of Population Change by Aggregates and Divisions 

{Data in parentheses reflect adjustment for annexations) 



> 






Places over 10,000 


Metropolitan 

remainders 


Non- 

metropolitan 

remainders 


Metropolitan 

areas 


Non- 

metropolitan 

areas 


Division, region 


Total 


Central 

cities 


Suburbs 


Non- 

metropolitan 

places 


Divisions 1 

New England 


5.2 


-4.0 


6.8 


4.6 


18.0 


6.7 


5.0 


6.0 


Middle Atlantic 


5.2 




(6.8) 

5.1 


(2.1) 

-.3 


(18.0) 

14.6 


a? 


5.9 


2.5 


East North Central 


5.7 


<{;l> 


(4.9 

14.0 


'I? 




a? 


7.2 


2.7 


West North Central 


3.6 


if 


(12.4) 

26.7 


S*;S> 




-a? 


1.7 


.4 


South Atlantic, upper 


6.6 


if 


(23.3) 

27.1 


??> 


(17.2) 

20.3 


(-U, 


10.4 


.4 


South Atlantic, lower 


11.2 


'i? 




<5.? 


(20.4) 

18.4 


i? 


16.7 


7.1 


East South Central 


3.3 


(6.9) 

14.6 




a? 


(27.4) 

2.1 


(6.8) 

-2.1 


9.9 


~0 


West South Central 


9.4 


(6.2) 

11.5 


(5.2) 

31.0 


a.‘> 


(17 5) 
18.5 


<-i? 


14.7 


4.8 


Mountain 


15.2 


(10.0) 

12.7 


(28.9) 

53.3 


(5.6) 

16.3 


(26.8) 

40.3 


a? 


24.7 


7.3 




14.4 


(10.7) 

10.5 


(37.9) 

26.9 


(9.5) 

22.4 


(51.8) 

11.3 


a? 


15.8 


10.3 


Northeast 


5.2 


(8.2) 

.3 


(22.9) 

5.7 


(15.5) 

1.5 


(20.3) 

15.2 


(IS) 

4.1 


5.7 


3.4 


North Central 


5.1 


il> 


(5.6) 

16.0 


t? 


(15.3) 

10.3 


af 


7.5 


1.7 


South 


8.4 


.if 


(14.2) 

31.6 


a? 


(16.5) 

15.9 


iP 


13.9 


4.0 


West 


14.6 


(7.2) 

11.0 


(21.9) 

28.8 


(6.5) 

19.6 


(24.0) 

16.3 


a? 


17.3 


9.1 


United States 


7.6 


(8.8) 

5.1 


(24.0) 

16.5 


(12.8) 

9.1 


(25.7) 

14.4 


(7.7) 

2.3 


lai 


3.9 






(3.5) 


(13.9) 


(6.0) 


(19.6) 


(3.3) 







* The divisions are defined as follows: 

New England: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut 
Middle Atlantic: New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 

East North Central: Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michitan, and Wisconsin. 

West North Central: Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Kansas. 

South Atlantic, Upper: Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia, and West Virginia. 

South Atlantic, Lower: Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida. 

East South Central: Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, and Mississippi. 

West South Central: Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Texas. 

Mountain: Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Nevada. 

Pacific: Washington, Oregon, California, Alaska, and Hawaii. 

Source: Richard L. Forstall, “Population Change in American Cities, 1960-1965^ "Municipal Year Book, 1966“ (Chicago, III.: International City Managers* Association, 1966), p. 35. 
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Table 7~~Urban Areas: Rate of Growth 1960~65 by Population Size and Region * 

(Population figures in thousands) 



Region and item 



UNITED STATES: 

Number of UA’s 

Population— 1960 

1965 

Percent increase, 1960-65 

New England: 

Number of UA’s 

Population— 1960 

1965 

Percent increase, 1960-65 

Middle Atlantic: 

Number of UA’s 

Population— 1960 

1965 

Percent increase, 1960-65 

East North Central: 

Number of UA’s 

Population— 1960 

1965 

Percent increase, 1960-65 

West North Central: 

Number of UA’s 

Population— 1960 

1965 

Percent increase, 1960-65 

South Atlantic, Upper: 

Number of UA’s 

Population— 1960 

1965 

Percent increase or decrease (-) 1960-65. 
South Atlantic, Lower: 

Number of UA’s 

Population— 1960 

1965 

Percent increase, 1960-65 

East South Central: 

Number of UA’s 

Population— 1960 

1965 

Percent increase, 1960-65 

West South Central: 

Number of UA’s 

Population— 1960 

1965 

Percent increase, 1960-65 

Mountain: 

Number of UA’s 

Population— 1960 

1965 

Percent increase, 1960-65 

Pacific; 

Number of UA’s 

Population— 1960 

1965 

Percent increase, 1960-65 



20,000 to 50,000 to 100,000 to 150,000 to 
50,000 100,000 m.m 2ra,ooo 



365 


127 


48 


48 


10,390.9 


7,858.8 


5,442.7 


8,394.1 


11,175. 5 


8,511.0 


5,898.5 


9,287.0 


7.6 


8.3 


8.4 


10.6 


19 


9 


4 


3 


504.5 


539.7 


504.6 


505.7 


514.0 


571.5 


514.5 


534.0 


1.9 


5.9 


2.0 


5.6 


53 


14 


6 


6 


1,571.7 


958.5 


711.9 


1,236.0 


1,599.5 


980.0 


746.0 


1,246.0 


1.8 


2.2 


4.8 


.0.8 


58 


28 


14 


8 


1,627.8 


1,702.7 


1,598.1 


1,493.4 


1,714.5 


1,804.5 


1,683.0 


1,629.0 


5.3 


6.0 


5.3 


9.1 


39 


8 


5 


2 


1,140.7 


493.5 


579.9 


310.6 


1,223.0 


532.0 


626.5 


330.0 


7.2 


7.8 


8.0 


6.2 


11 


3 


1 


2 


373.5 


175.0 


126.6 


445.0 


372.0 


177.5 


121.0 


449.0 


-0.4 


1.4 


-4.4 


0.9 


57 


18 


5 


13 


1,572.8 


1,120.4 


542.3 


2,260.5 


1,761.0 


1,280.0 


593.5 


2, 552.0 


12.0 


14.2 


9.4 


12.9 


26 


10 


3 


2 


755.0 


6!1.5 


343.0 


346.4 


828.0 


648.5 


431.0 


387.0 


9.7 


6.1 


25.7 


11.7 


46 


16 


4 


5 


1,268.4 


1,052.0 


470.5 


830.7 


1,372.5 


1,138.5 


523.0 


949.0 


8.2 


8.2 


11.2 


14.2 


22 


7 


3 


3 


657.0 


397.5 


293.5 


400.2 


719.5 


461,0 


339.0 


555.0 


9.5 


16.0 


15.9 


38.7 


34 


14 


3 


4 


919.5 


808.0 


272.3 


565.6 


1,071.5 


917.5 


321.0 


656.0 


16.5 


13.6 


17.9 


16.0 



250.000 to 

500.000 


500,000 to 
1,000,000 


1,000,000 
or more 


Total 


43 

13,569.1 

14,900.0 

9.8 


23 

14.497.4 

16.210.5 
11.8 


24 

66,435 .1 
72,975 .0 
9.8 


678 

126,588.1 

138,957.5 

9.8 


4 

1,598.3 

1,684.0 

5.4 


2 

1,626.5 

1,735.0 

6.7 


1 

3,372.8 
3, 540.0 
5.0 


42 

8,652.1 
9,093.0 
5. 1 


5 

1,563.4 

1,656.0 

5.9 


2 

1,182.7 

1,250.0 

5.7 


4 

22,5 79.5 
23,9 90.0 
6.2 


90 

29,803.7 

31,467.5 

5.6 


6 

2,026.8 

2,149.0 

6.0 


5 

3,258.9 

3,600.0 

10.5 


5 

15,250.5 

16,285.0 

6.8 


124 

26,958.2 

28,865.0 

7.1 


4 

1,303.1 

1,395.0 

7.1 




3 

4, 518.4 
4, 925.0 
9.0 


61 

8,346.2 

9,031.5 

8.2 


1 

318.7 

355.0 

11.4 




2 

3, 690.1 

4, 215.0 

14.2 


20 

5,128.9 

5,689.5 

10.9 


6 

1,868.2 
2, 138.0 

14.4 


2 

1,035.2 

1,180.5 

14.0 


2 

2,223.1 
2, 730.0 
22.8 


103 

10,622.5 

12,235.0 

15.2 


4 

1,288.2 

1,403.0 

8.9 


3 

1,987.9 

2,150.0 

8.2 




48 

5,332.0 

5,847.5 

9.7 


6 

1,692.9 

1,861.0 

9.9 


4 

2.573.0 

2.900.0 
12.7 


2 

2. 274.0 

2.770.0 
21.8 


83 

10,161.5 

11,514.0 

13.3 


3 

919.5 

1,115.0 

2L3 


1 

619.6 

810.0 

30.7 


1 

858.3 

1,035.0 

20.6 


40 

4,145.6 
5 034.5 
21.4 


4 

990.0 

1,144.0 

15.6 


4 

2,213.6 

2,585.0 

16.8 


4 

11,668.4 

13,485.0 

15.6 


67 

17,437.4 

20,180.0 

15.7 



> Urban Areas (UA's) are Rand McNally "Metropolitan Areas” (RMA’s) and Urban Concentrations. 
Source: Derived from published and unpublished data developed by Rand McNally & Company. 



smaller categories (20,000 to 150,000) are growing 
at a rate below the national increase; indeed, the 
smallest growth rate occurred in the smallest popula- 
tion class. 

The remaining population classifications grew at 
rates more or less paralleling the national average. 
Nonetheless, even though the largest urban concen- 
trations had a growth rate only on a par with the 
national average, they accounted for no less than 52.9 
percent of the total increase in Urban Area (UA) 
population between 1960-1965. As indicated by the 
following distribution, the proportion of the total in- 
crease going to the other population classifications 
was far less: 500,000 to 1,000,000-13.8 peix:ent; 
250,000 to 500,000-10.8 percent; 150,000 to 250,000- 
7.2 percent; 50,000 to 150,000-9 percent; and 20,000 
to 50,000-6.3 percent. 



Total UA population change for the five-year pe- 
riod was well below the national average in three 
regions. New England, Middle Atlantic, and East 
North Central, and somewhat below the average in 
the West North Central region. The East South Cen- 
tral division had a rate comparable to that of the na- 
tion. Above average growth was registered in the re- 
maining regions with the lower South Atlantic, Moun- 
tain, and Pacific divisions making the greatest gains. 
It should be emphasized that percentage population 
changes for regions presents a rough picture which 
obscures a wide range of intraregional variation 
among urban areas. 

Turning to the regional growth patterns for dif- 
ferent size UA’s, the smallest category (20,000 to 
50,000) produced above national rates of growth in 
five regional divisions: the lower South Atlantic, East 
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South Central, West South Central, Mountain, and 
Pacific regions. In short, small urban areas have been 
growing at greater than average ratios in the broad 
geographic curve that begins in Virginia, swings down 
through the Old South and Southwest, and ends up 
on the West Coast. Medium-size urban categories 
(50,000 to 250,000) follow exactly the same South- 
east to Pacific arc in terms of regions having greater 
than national growth areas. Moreover, with but two 
UA subcategory exceptions, the regional rates of in- 
crease for these medium size urban areas were greater 
than their counterparts in the 20,000 to 50,000 class. 

Comparison of regional growth rates for the larger 
urban concentrations ( 250,000 to 500,000 and 
500,000 to 1,000,000) reveals a somewhat similar geo- 
graphic pattern of above-average increases. Only the 
lower rates for the East South Central division pre- 
vents an exact duplication of the same crescent- 
shaped pattern that emerged for the smaller cate- 
gories. Finally, for the largest group (one million and 
over), a slightly different regional clustering arises 
with those in the upper and lower South Atlantic, 
West South Central, Mountain, and Pacific regions 
expanding at a rate exceeding the national average 
for the five-year period. 

Turning to the regions that uniformly produced be- 
low average growth rates for the various UA cate- 
gories, another interregional arc emerges, swinging 
from rural Maine through the southern New Eng- 
land-Middle Atlantic— Great Lakes manufacturing 
belt, continuing through the wheat producing regions 
of the Plains States, and ending up in rural North 
Dakota. 

While the foregoing stresses the relatively greater 
growth rates of the southern and western sectors (the 
lower South Atlantic, East and West South Central, 
Mountain, and Pacific States), certain striking facts 
relating to absolute population figures also stand out. 
They contained more than half of the Urban Area 
population living in the middle range of cities (50,000 
to 1,000,000) although they accounted for only 39.4 
percent of the total population in Urban Areas 
(20,000 and above). This seeming paradox mainly 
reflects the fact that these two geographic sectors con- 
tain only 27.4 percent of the urban population living 
in areas of one million or more. 

CITIES— THEIR BASIC ECONOMIC FUNCTIONS 

An economic classification of cities provides addi- 
tional insights into the nature of the urbanization 
process, especially when it includes a breakdown ac- 
cording to size, regional location, and metropolitan 
status. While a number of studies provide an econom- 
ic classification of cities, most of them rely exclusive- 
ly on census data describing the traits of persons re- 
siding in urban jurisdictions. For the purposes of this 



brief analysis, the approach developed by the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association in its Municipal 
Year Books will be relied upon, since it focuses on the 
economic activities actually going on in the various 
municipalities. 

Over the past 20 years or more, the ICMA has pre- 
sented an economic or “fimctional” classification of 
cities over 10,000 population in various editions of its 
Municipal Year Book. The 1967 edition of the Year 
Book contains classification data based on the 1963 
Manufacturers and Business census in conjunction 
with data from the 1960 Census of Population.® 

The number of cities and other places of 10,000 or 
more classified by ICMA totals 1,849. These urban 
communities were divided into functional types, on a 
basis of the dominant economic activities carried on 
within their corporate limits. The survey determined 
the economic classification for nearly all of the types of 
cities by the number of persons employed in four main 
categories: manufacturing, retail trade, wholesale 
trade, and selected services. The “aggregate employ- 
ment” or combined total of the four categories does not 
include employment in mining, transportation, public 
administration, and other such activities not reported 
by the Census of Manufacturers and Business. The 
comparatively few cities (122) in which these activi- 
ties constituted the dominant economic effort were 
determined by labor force data from the 1960 Census 
of Population. 

While fully recognizing that this approach does not 
reveal the full profile of each municipality surveyed, 
it is the most sophisticated method available and has 
produced a classification system that has been ex- 
tensively relied upon for more than two decades. Un- 
der this ICMA system, the following economic mu- 
nicipal types emerge: 

Manufacturing — where 50 percent or more of the aggre- 
gate employment is in manufacturing and less than 30 percent 
in retail trade ; 

Industrial — where 50 percent or more of the aggregate 
work force is in manufacturing and over 30 percent is in 
retail trade ; 

Diversified-Manufacturing — ^where employment in manu- 
facturing is greater than that in retail employment, but less 
than 50 percent of the total employed in the four major 
categories ; 

Diversified-Retailing — where employment is greater in re- 
tailing than manufacturing, but manufacturing accounts for 
at least 20 percent of the total in the big four; 

Retailing — where retail employment is greater than manu- 
facturing or any other component of the aggregate work force, 
and manufacturing is less than 20 percent ; 

Dormitory — ^where aggregate employment is less than 67 
percent of the resident labor force engaged in activities cited 
above and below. 

A small group of 122 are classified as “specialized 
cities” in the survey and include those in which some 
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unusual economic activity forms the principal support 
of the community, such as : 

Wholesaling — where employment in this trade constitutes 
at least 25 percent of the aggregate employment; 

Mining — where the resident labor force in mining is greater 
than that in manufacturing or retail trade ; 

Transportation — where the resident labor force in trans- 
portation is greater than that either in manufacturing or re- 
tail employment; 

Resort — where the employees in entertainment, recreation, 
and personal services, but not in private households, totals 
more than the manufacturing or retailing employment; 

Government — where the resident labor force in public ad- 
ministration and armed forces outnumbers the combined 
manufacturing and retail employment and is greater than any 
other category and also where public personnel exceed the 
military. 

Armed Forces — where the resident armed forces constitute 
more than 50 percent of the resident labor force, or outnum- 
bers the combined employment in manufacturing and retail- 
ing and is more than 20 percent of a city’s total population; 

Professional — Where the resident labor force in professional 
activities (other than health and education) exceeds manu- 
facturing or retail employment; 

Hospital — where the hospital labor force surpasses that in 
either manufacturing or retailing ; 

Education — where educational employees outnumber those 
in the two major sectors; 

Service — where employment in selected services is at least 
30 percent of the aggregate and where a city does not qualify 
for any other category. 

Table 8 shows the number of cities over 10,000 
population by regions and SMSA’s classified by basic 
economic function. The Northeast region contains 560 
(30.3 percent) of the cities tabulated; the North Cen- 



Tablc 8— Functional Claiiification of Cities Over 10.000 and 
SMSA's by Region/ 1963 





North- 


North 










Economic function 


east 


Central 


South 


West 


Total 


SMSA's 


Manufacturing 


245 


201 


90 


33 


569 


98 


Industrial 


28 


30 


10 


6 


74 


7 


Diversified— Manufacturing 


61 


63 


85 


25 


234 


62 


Diversified— Retailing 


S4 


55 


103 


57 


249 


43 


Retailing 


16 


36 


74 


71 


197 


7 


Dormitory 


156 


133 


53 


62 


404 


0 


Specialized: total 


20 


29 


38 


35 


122 


9 


Wholesaling 


5 


2 


5 


6 


18 


0 


Services 


0 


0 


2 


3 


5 


0 


Mining 


0 


3 


4 


3 


10 


2 


Transportation 

Resort 


1 

0 


1 

0 


2 

1 

4 


2 

2 


6 

3 


0 

2 


Government 


1 


1 


2 


8 


1 


Armed Forces 


7 


2 


6 


4 


19 


2 


Professional 


0 


0 


0 


2 


> 2 


0 


Hospital 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


0 


Education 


6 


19 


14 


11 


50 


2 


Total 


560 


547 


453 


289 


1,849 


226 



I Regions are defined as follows; 

Northeast: Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont. 

North Central: Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Ohio, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, Wisconsin. 

South: Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maryland. Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, Virginia, West Virginia. 

West: Alaska, Arizona, California, Colorado, Hawaii, Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, 
Nevada, Oregon, Utah, Washington, Wyoming. 

Source: ICMA, "The Municipal Year Book, 1967" (Chicago, Illinois, 1967) p. 40. 



tral region, 547 (29.6 percent) ; the South 453 (24.5 
percent) ; and the West 289 (15.6 percent). 

Cities classed as manufacturing constitute the most 
common single type, comprising 569 out of the total 
of 1,849 cities surveyed. With the exception of special- 
ized city types, the smallest number were found in the 
industrial category and most of these were relatively 
small urban places. Diversihed-manufacturing cities, 
the fourth largest group, were more strongly repre- 
sented among large cities than smaller ones, with 15 
of the 27 over 500,000 population falling in this cate- 
gory. The third largest class — the diversified-retailing 
cities — ^numbered 249, but included only four in the 
over 500,000 population bracket. Retailing cities, the 
fifth largest class, are concentrated in less industrial- 
ized regions and include smaller municipalities. The 
404 dormitory cities, the second largest, are made up 
largely of suburban communities in which local em- 
ployment is subordinate to commuting. Most of these 
are small with only 53 numbering over 50,000 in 
population. 

The ten categories making up the specialized cities 
totaled about 7 percent of the cities classified. The 
three largest clusters in this special group are the col- 
lege towns — totaling 50; the wholesaling cities — ^num- 
bering 18; and the armed forces communities (19). It 
should be noted, however, that 54 other cities had 
armed forces residents constituting more than 20 per- 
cent of the working force. 

The ICMA study also reveals important differences 
in the regional distribution of the different functional 
types. Eighty percent of the manufacturing cities are 
in the Northeast or North Central regions, accounting 
for 44 percent and 37 percent of their respective 
totals. Similarly, more than three-quarters of the in- 
dustrial cities are found in these two regions. On the 
other hand, manufacturing and industrial cities com- 
bined account for only 22 percent of the cities in the 
South and only 13 percent in the West. Cities in the 
diversified-manufacturing category are more evenly 
distributed among the regions, accounting for 9 to 12 
percent of those in three of the regions and 19 percent 
of all cities in the South. 

Few cities in the diversified-retailing and retailing 
categories are found in areas where manufacturing 
and industrial centers are common. On the other 
hand, thirty-eight percent of all the cities in the South 
and 44 percent of those in the West were in these two 
categories. In both cases, they form the most impor- 
tant single functioning grouping. 

Dormitory cities were most common in the North- 
east and North Central regions, constituting 28 per- 
cent and 22 percent of the respective totals. Such 
communities comprised a much smaller proportion of 
Southern and Western cities. 
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Specialized cities are somewhat more common in 
the West (12 percent of all cities) and the South (8 
percent), than in the Northeast (4 percent) or North 
Central regions (5 percent). Cities in the education 
subcategory are most frequent in the North Central 
division and, surprisingly, more armed forces com- 
munities are found in the Northeast than in any other 
region. The frequency distribution of cities in the 
other specialized categories reveals no particular re- 
gional pattern. 

Of the 226 SMSA’s shown in Table 8, nearly half 
(46 percent) are classified as manufacturing or indus- 
trial. A little over one-fourth (27 percent) are in 
diversified-manufacturing and slightly less than one- 
fifth (19 percent) in diversified-retailing. Only 3 per- 
cent are in retailing, while the specialized categories 
account for only 4 percent of the metropolitan areas 
surveyed. 

In general, the economic classification of SMSA’s 
parallels that of cities of 100,000 or more. Two quali- 
fications should be noted however; more SMSA’s fall 
in the manufacturing category than large cities per se, 
and somewhat fewer in the diversified-manufacturing 
group. 

The sharply contrasting regional patterns of the 
manufacturing, industrial, and dormitory functional 
types prompted Rand McNally researchers to explore 
the regional and subregional variations in greater 
depth.® They found that the dominant region for 
manufacturing, industrial, and dormitory cities is a 
manufacturing belt, comprising the Northeast and 
Great Lakes States, plus Minnesota, Iowa, St. Louis 
and suburbs in Missouri, Kentucky, West Virginia, 
Maryland, Delaware, and the District of Columbia. 
Involving more than the Northeast and North Central 
regions as defined by the Census, this area includes 
512 (80 percent) of all manufacturing or industrial 
cities, and 289 or 72 percent, of all dormitory cities. 
Manufacturing or industrial cities comprise 65 per- 
cent of all cities in this northern crescent, when dor- 
mitory cities are excluded. This high proportion is 
maintained in nearly all sections of the region, 
though transition areas in which manufacturing- 
industrial cities are not as common appear on the 
western edge (southern Illinois, Iowa), the southern 
rim (Kentucky, West Virginia, Maryland), and in 
areas of the Northeast (upstate New York) . 

The southeastern section of Virginia, the Carolinas, 
Georgia, Alabama, and Tennessee has 67 manufac- 
turing or industrial cities, or close to half of the non- 
dormitory cities surveyed in this special analysis. Dor- 
mitory cities, in contrast, number only 15. This r^on 
then has many highly industrialized small cities, but 
few large metropolitan complexes and few large in- 
corporated suburbs. Dormitory suburbs are relatively 
uncommon. 



With only one manufacturing city, Florida has a 
lower percentage for this category than any other 
State east of the Mississippi. Seven of its 49 cities, 
however, are classed as dormitory in basic function. 
While highly urbanized, industrial development clear- 
ly is much less prominent in Florida than resort, com- 
mercial, and defense activities. 

The South Central region, comprising Mississippi, 
Missouri (except for metropolitan St. Louis) Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana, Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas, has 
only a little over 10 percent of its cities in the manu- 
facturing or industrial categories. The diversified- 
ret£.iling city is typical for this region. As in the 
Soutlteast, large suburbs are not common, though 
some (14) have developed in the area’s large and 
rapidly-growing metropolitan complexes. 

The Northern Great Plains (including Nebraska) 
and the Mountain States (except for Nevada) com- 
prise a vast region for 10 States. Not one of the 97 
cities over 10,000 in this combined area falls in the 
manufacturing or industrial group, however. Urban 
centers in this area are usually regional trading cen- 
ters having little manufacturing. Its six dormitory 
cities are adjacent to a few of the major metropolitan 
centers. 

The Pacific Coast, including Nevada’s few cities, 
has 49 of its 218 cities in the manufacturing-industrial 
categories. But a marked contrast emerges between 
the Los Angeles-San Francisco Bay metropolitan areas 
and the rest of the region. In these two major metro- 
politan areas, the proportion of manufacturing-indus- 
trial cities amounted to 43 percent, comparable to 
that in the Southeast. Like other metropolitan areas 
across the country, a high proportion (40 percent) of 
all cities within the two areas fall in the dormitory 
class. This reflects the restrictive annexation laws in 
California and concomitant fragmentation of local 
government. In the remainder of the Pacific region, 
there are only seven manufacturing or industr ial 
cities, a lower proportion than for any other area, 
save for Florida and the Plains-Mountain group. 

To sum up, manufacturing is the dominant eco- 
nomic activity of a high proportion of individual 
cities in the Northeast and Midwest. A moderate con- 
centration of manufacturing-oriented communities is 
found in the Southeast and in the Los Angeles and 
San Francisco urban areas on the West Coast. Few 
are found in the rest of the country, with almost none 
in Florida, the Great Plains, and the Mountain region. 

The ICMA analysis also disclosed significant vari- 
ations in city-size for the various economic types.’ 
Diversified-manufacturing cities tend to be very large, 
with nearly half of the cities over 250,000 assigned 
to this category. Only 21 percent in the 100,000 to 
250,000 bracket and 15 percent in the 50,000 to 



100,000 class have this functional designation. Large 
cities then rarely get that way without substantial 
manufacturing. Witness the fact that only one 
retailing city had a population over 250,000. Large 
cities also “tend toward an approximate balance be- 
tween the various economic activities — a balance less 
likely to be found among smaller cities.” ® Middle- 
size cities (50,000 to 250,000) on the other hand, ac- 
count for a greater share (about 37 percent) of the 
manufacturing category. Only 30 percent of those 
below 50,000 fall in this functional class and 28 per- 
cent in the over 250,000 bracket. 

On the basis of these various findings, it appears 
that cities with significant manufacturing activities 
combined with a balanced blend of other economic 
pursuits tend to be large. Cities dominated by manu- 
facturing tend to be medium-sized. Cities serving as 
local retailing or specialized centers, with little to 
moderate industry, tend to be small as do cities that 
serve as dormitory communities. 

Finally, in terms of the location of these functional 
types in the intricate mosaic of urban America, cen- 
tral cities — ^as might be expected — are far more likely 
to be of the diversified-manufacturing type (and rare- 
ly retailing) , than suburbs or separate “urban places.” 
Manufacturing as such is found commonly in all three 
urban categories. Diversified-retailing, retailing, and 
specialized activities tend to be more characteristic of 
the independent urban centers (“nonmetropolitan 
urban places”), while the dormitory function, not 
surprisingly, falls heavily to the suburban group. 

THE PROBLEM OF SPRAWL 

The earlier analysis of central cities, suburbs, 
“metropolitan remainders,” and “nonmetropolitan 
urban places” (along with annexations) at least sug- 
gests that the process of urbanization does not always 
produce a painless, planned, and productive land use 
pattern on the urban perimeter. 

The term “sprawl” is frequently used to describe 
much of the land development now taking place at 
the periphery of expanding urban areas. This pattern 
is characterized by substantial bypassed tracts of raw 
land between developing areas and a scattering of 
urban development over the rural landscape. As Jean 
Gottman put it; “Where two cities are close together 
the intervening rural space becomes covered with new 
developments. This kind of leapfrogging sprawl out- 
flanks some farms while it covers others.” ® 

Sprawl may occur with three types of physical de- 
velopment.'® It may result from a very low density 
development of a large area, where single family 
homes are built on lots of two to five acres, or more. 
This low density sprawl consumes large amounts of 
land that some argue should be developed at higher 



density ratios. A second form results from more in- 
tensive development extending out from built-up 
areas along major highway routes. Space between the 
strip development is underdeveloped and public serv- 
ice costs usually are more expensive to provide in 
strip sprawl than in low density urban sprawl. Finally, 
sprawl also is characterized by leapfrog developments 
where relatively compact urbanization takes place, 
but surrounded by substantial undeveloped land. 
Such development usually requires the greatest initial 
capital expenditures for urban services. 

Sprawl is not a static phenomenon. Each year ap- 
proximately 400 to 500 thousand acres, most of which 
are in the outskirts of metropolitan areas, are with- 
drawn for urban land uses." While this land con- 
sumption is only roughly 0.034 percent of the total 
area of the continental United States, unplanned de- 
velopment, scattered in random and leapfrogging 
fashion over the countryside, destroys natural open 
space needed for the growing demand for recreation 
and other purposes. Furthermore, it spirals public 
service costs for sewer and water lines and school bus 
transportation, and frequently destroys any possibility 
for an efficient and economic mass transit system. 
Marion Clawson has succinctly summarized the case 
against sprawl: 

( 1 ) A sprawled or discontinuous urban development is 
more costly and less efficient than a compact one. ... (2) 
SprawHs unesthetic and unattractive. (3) Sprawl is wasteful 
of land since the intervening land is not specifically used for 
any^purpose. (4) Land speculation is unproductive, absorbing 
capital, manpower and entrepreneur skills without commen- 
surate public gains. ... (5) It is inequitable to allow a sys- 
tem in which the new land occupier is required to shoulder 
such a heavy burden of capital charges or debt merely for site 
costs— costs which in large part are unnecessary and avoid- 
able. 

Other writers, however, point out that sprawl is a 
foim of normal growth that occurs at a particular 
point in time. Such scatterization, they argue, actually 
may provide flexibility in urban development and en- 
courage efficient adaptation to change. Uniform com- 
pactness of development “should no longer . . . (be) 

. . . accepted unquestioningly as a planning ideal, 
and scatter ... no longer categorically rejected as a 
device of the devil.” 

Robert O. Harvey and W. A. V. Clark suggest that 
another important characteristic of sprawl — the 
choice of different housing opportunities relative to 
other alternatives — ^must be considered, notwithstand- 
ing its alleged and real costs.'^ 

Sprawl, by any definition, refers to settled areas no matter 
what their characteristics may be. Accordingly, at the time 
the sprawl occurred, the cost was not prohibitive to the settler. 
It provided a housing opportunity economically satisfactory 
relative to other alternatives. If sprawl were in fact economi- 
cally unsound, it would occur only by the action of housing 
seekers artificially restricted from free compacted markets, but 
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who could and would pay a premium for freedom to be found 
only in the sprawl. Sprawl occurs, in fact, because it is eco* 
nomical in terms of the alternatives available to the occupants. 

The fact that a number of public services may be 
lacking, or that the journey to work has been length- 
ened is apparently of little concern to most of us. As 
Raymond Vernon observes: 

. . for all the course of protests, however, most Ameri- 
cans seem strangely unaroused. Each year they buy a few 
hundred thousand picture windows, feed a few hundred 
thousand more lawns. The decay of the central city barely con- 
cerns them; the cries of strangling congestion stirs them only 
briefly; even the issue of mounting taxes, an exposed nerve in 
the structure of local politics, does not seem to have the 
capacity to bring them shouting into the streets. . . . The 
striking disparity between the literature of protests and the 
lethargy of the citizen is a riddle which demands an answer. 
What I shall contend in substance is that the clear majority of 
Americans who live in urban areas look on their lifetime ex- 
perience as one of progress and improvement not as retrogres- 
sion; that they see their lot as being better than that of their 
parents and confidently expect the children to do a little 
better still.” 

Nevertheless, increasing population pressure has 
been and is spoiling the dream. Some suburban com- 
munities have reacted by adoption of insular policies. 
To stem population growth these communities have 
adopted land use controls that, in effect, build fences 
around the large central cities. Some suburban zoning 
practices have tended to bar lower cost housing by 
increasing residential minimum lot sizes to the point 
where only upper middle income families can afford 
the houses built on them. Such policies tend to pro- 
duce fiscal disparities among local jurisdictions in 
metropolitan areas. No fiscal prognosis of suburban 
areas is valid, however, that lumps together all subur- 
ban jurisdictions. Anyone familiar with the fiscal 
landscape of suburbia is keenly aware of the fact that 
it does not present a uniform picture of affluence. On 
the contrary, suburbia fairly bristles with contrasts be- 
tween rich, poor, and balanced jurisdictions; al- 
though it is true that suburbia contains much of the 
wealth and income of the nation. 

The battle against sprawl has been joined in a few 
communities across the country. These jurisdictions 
offer a method or strategy of attack. Some suburban 
localities have adopted cluster-zoning techniques to 
preserve open space for the community and to cut 
costs for the homeowner and builder. Others have 
adopted planned-community zoning techniques to 
permit a mixture of residential uses and also to allow 
commercial and even industrial uses on the same 
tract. Privately developed new communities such as 
Reston, Virginia, and Columbia, Maryland, also are 
advanced as an alternative to sprawl. 

Another approach is directed toward reforming the 
real estate tax which presently and generally under- 
assesses vacant land, encouraging speculation. Pro- 



posals for tax reform are many and varied, but most 
focus on the market mechanism and seek to make 
private building decisions work for orderly planning 
and development. 

Whatever course is chosen to encourage better 
urban land development and to discourage further 
sprawl, two factors having significant bearing on 
future urbanization policy should be recognized.^’^ 

(1) The present pattern of land use development results 
from the individual actions of many decisionmakers — con- 
sumers, builders, landowners, developers, financial institutions, 
industry, commerce, and public agencies. If the urbanization 
process is to be structured in ways different from the past, the 
perceptions and expectations of each factor will have to be 
affected, if not changed. 

(2) Public bodies have a residue of as yet unutilized powers 
to influence the growth and structure of an area. Programing 
and development of public facilities creates an envelope within 
W'hich urbanization takes place. The timing, location, and 
scope of public investment decisions influence, if not shape, 
the physical form of the region. 

URBAN PROJECTIONS 

Population projections for the United States antici- 
pate an increase of approximately 83 percent by the 
end of the century. According to one study, by the 
year 2000 the total U.S. population is expected to 
reach 314 million persons.^® This increase will be sus- 
tained largely by natural increases with only one-tenth 
to one-eighth of the net national population growth 
coming from immigration. In terms of race, the non- 
white population will increase by 123 percent, the 
white by 67 percent. The total white population is 
projected to drop from 89 percent to 85 percent of 
the total population in 2000 while the nonwhite will 
increase from 12 percent to 15 percent. 

As shown in Table 9, this population growth will 
continue to be almost wholly urban, as it has for the 

Table 9 — Past and Projected Population/ United States, Urban 
and Rural/ by Color, 1950-2000 

Population in thousands Percent 

Total White Nonwhite White Nonwhite 



1950 Census 151,326 135,150 16,176 89.3 10.7 

Urban 96,847 86,864 9,983 89.7 10.3 

Rural 54,479 48,286 6,193 88.6 11.4 

Percent urban (64.0) (64.3) (61.7) 

1960 Census 179,323 158,832 20,491 88.6 11.4 

Urban 125,269 110,428 14,840 88.1 11.9 

Rural 54,054 48,403 5,651 89.5 10.5 

Percent urban (69.9) (69.5) (72.4) 

1967 estimate 197,900 iKoOO 23,900 87.9 12.1 

Urban .. 144,000 125,800 18,200 87.4 12.6 

Rural 53,900 48,200 5,700 89.4 10.6 

Percent urban (73.0) (72.0) (76.0) 

2000 projection 314,000 267,000 47,000 85.0 15.0 

Urban 266,000 223,000 43,000 83.8 16.2 

Rural 48,000 44,000 4,000 91.7 8.3 

Percent urban (85.0) (83.5) (91.5) 



Sources; U.S. Bureau of the Census. U.S. Census of Population: 1960. General Popu- 
lation Characteristics, United state Summary (Final Report PC (I)-IB. (Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1961.) Table 43. 1967 estimate from U.S. Bureau of Census 
publication P-25, No. 381 and 384. Year 2000 estimate from aggregated data in Jerome 
P. Pickard "Dimensions of Metropolitanism,” Urban Land Institute Research Mono- 
graph 14(Washington, O.C.: 1967). 



past two decades. The rural population will account 
for only 15 percent of the total population or ap- 
proximately 48 million. Although net migration will 
continue to swell the ranks of people in urban and 
metropolitan areas, current and future growth will 
largely come from the natural increase of people 
living in these areas. In other words, the country’s 
metropolitan areas already contain a built-in factor 
to sustain great future growth. 

Present projections for individual metropolitan and 
urbanized areas suggest that a major share of all na- 
tional population growth will fall to the largest urban 
areas.^® Projected data for separate areas indicate 
that 27 urbanized areas will hike their population by 
over 65 million during the remainder of the century 
and thereby be responsible for more than three-fifths 
of the net national increase. These 27 include all of 
the 18 largest future metropolitan centers (each with 
a population of two and one-half million or more by 
2000) along with nine other areas that are presently 
projected to have population gains of 750,000 or 
more. 

In terms of regional focus, the South and West will 
benefit most from this growth and with the establish- 
ment of new metropolitan areas. The older metropoli- 
tan belt stretching from the northeast to the upper 
Mississippi will experience less dynamic urban 
growth. This futuristic treatment of metropolitan 
areas should not obscure the estimate that a sizeable 
urban population will reside outside of metropolitan 
concentrations of more than 100,000 persons — ap- 
proximately 12 percent of the total in year 2000. 

Finally, some forecasters see in this future urbaniza- 
tion pattern a tendency toward megalopolitan con- 
centrations. Before describing these estimates, how- 
ever, it should be noted that these projections are 
based on the continuance of certain existing trends; 
they tend to ignore other existing trends, notably in 
the South (outside of Florida) and the Southwest. 
Most important, for purposes of this Report, they pre~ 
sume the maintenance of a basically laissez-faire role 
by government and industry with respect to future 
urban growth patterns. 

According to Urban Land Institute projections, 131 
million people, 55 percent of the U.S. population, 
will live in four great urban regions by 1980 and, by 
2000, over 187 million or 60 percent of the country’s 
population.*® These four major urban regions, it is 
estimated, will absorb most of the population growth 
from the present to year 2000. 

The largest region will be a 500 mile corridor con- 
taining 67.9 million people along the Atlantic Sea- 
board, stretching from !^ston to Washington, D.C. 
The second chain of cities extending nearly one 
thousand miles from Utica, New York, west to Chi- 
cago and north along the western shore of I..ake 



Michigan to Green Bay, Wisconsin, will contain 60.8 
million people. Linked with the East Coast megalopo- 
lis, this will form a Metropolitan Belt — a super-mega- 
lopolis of 128.7 million people. A Pacific Coast com- 
plex will consist of 44.5 million people, located along 
a 500 mile distance between San Francisco through 
Los Angeles to San Diego. Finally, the fourth major 
urban region will be comprised of 13.8 million people 
all within Florida. This belt of urban cities will ex- 
tend 350 miles along the Atlantic coast between Jack- 
sonville and Miami and will move westward across 
the Florida Peninsula to the Tampa-St. Petersburg 
metropolitan areas. 

Another 52 million people will be living in 14 
smaller urban regions and five metropolitan areas, 
according to Urban Land Institute projections. These 
smaller urban regions added to the four great regions 
will total 241 million persons or 77 percent of the 
population. These regions will occupy 11 percent of 
the nation’s land* which is likely to be 30 times more 
densely populated than small town and rural areas. 

THE DYNAMICS OF MOBILITY AND 
MIGRATION 

The evolving drama of American urbanization — 
indeed the very settlement of the continent itself — 
has been critically influenced and enriched by de- 
velopments relating to mobility and mjgration. Con- 
trary to popular impression, the proportion of Ameri- 
cans who moved from their state of birth during the 
decade 1950-1960 was not greater than ever before. 
The census figures for more than a century indicate 
only slight shifts over each decade in the percentage 
of persons living in a State other than that of their 
birth: 
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Recent decennial interstate migration figures are 
slightly higher than they were during the period 
of 1860-1940 but do not match pre-Civil War levels. 
The dip in the rate of movement during the Depres- 
sion years probably can be attributed to the fact that 
many persons had no money to move and, more im- 
portant, no place to move -to with any hope of better 
employment opportunities. The decade beginning 
with World War II, however, began a mobility trend 
which continued up to the last census. 

The interstate figures conceal the full extent of mi- 
gration, however. If all the moves made from year to 
year are considered, we find recently that for each 

^'Excluding Alaska and Hawaii. 
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FIGURE 3 



MOVERS BY TYPE OF MOBILITY AS PERCENT OF THE POPULATION 1 YEAR OLD AND OVER, 

FOR THE UNITED STATES: APRIL 1948-MARCH 1967 

Percent Percent 
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Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, "Current Population Reports," "Population Characteristics,” Series P-20, No. 171, April 30, 1968, cover. 



year one in every jive Americans shifts his place of 
residence. These moves can be classified on a distance 
scale beginning with those within a county over to 
those between noncontiguous States. Intracounty 
moves usually involve a change of residence within 
commuting distance of a given job. Intercounty shifts 
outside of metropolitan areas however usually involve 
a change to a new job. This type of move is defined 
by the Bureau of the Census as migration and is de- 
scribed as an intra-State movement. Moves between 
States are of two different kinds — those where mi- 
grants move to contiguous States and those where 
relatively long distances are travelled — between non- 
contiguous States. However, with growth of interstate 
metropolitan areas, even some of this interstate move- 
ment loses its significance. 

The recent record reveals a surprising stability in 
the rates for various types of movement. Figure 3 de- 
picts this record for the past 18 consecutive years for 
which the relevant data have been collected. It shows 
that about two-thirds of the moves are within the 
same county; less than one-sixth are to another coun- 
ty in the same State; and less than one-sixth are to 



another State. Mobility, then, is mostly short distance 
movement, but the short distance from a core city 
across the line to a suburb can be a light year in terms 
of political, fiscal and social significance. 

PATTERNS OF MOVEMENT 

The census data from the annual surveys show a 
consistent pattern of net migration into the West. In 
recent years, however, there appears to be some evi- 
dence that this has declined in volume. For the period 
between 1964 and 1966, net migration Hgures for the 
West indicate an annual average of about 150,000 as 
compared with a yearly Hgure of about 500,000 for 
the 1960 to 1964 period.®® The overall mobility rate, 
however, was still higher in the West than in the 
South, Midwest, and Northeast regions. 

The annual surveys show men to be slightly more 
mobile than women and non whites to be more mobile 
than whites. Yet, the migration rate — that is, the rate 
for longer distance moves — is higher for the white 
population. The relatively high migration rate for 
white persons completing one or more years of college 
and for professional workers suggests some relation - 
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ship between higher socio-economic status and mi- 
gration. On the other hand, unemployed men also 
had a relatively high rate of migration. 

In terms of age groups, young adults (18-34 years) 
have a much higher total mobility rate than persons 
35 years or older. Surveys for 1964-1966 show that 
young adults have a mobility rate of 34 percent as 
compared with 12 percent for the older group. Young 
adults also move greater distances than their seniors. 
With reference to racial groups, the total mobility 
rate for the four year period for the nonwhite popu- 
lation was 24 percent and for the white population, 
19 percent. The higher rate for Negroes, however, 
was largely a matter of local moves with 82 percent 
of the non white migrants making intracounty shifts 
in contrast to only 64 percent of the white movers. 
Yet, those non whites who moved between noncon- 
tiguous States tended to move greater distances than 
their white counterparts — reflecting the continuing 
migration of nonwhites from the South to northern 
and western urban centers. 

The 1960 Census data show that slightly more than 
25 percent of the native population have moved from 
one State to another at least once in their lifetime^^ 
(as opposed to 9 percent who moved to another State 
during the 1950-1960 decade). The former figure in- 
cludes children too young to have moved frequently. 
Overall, there has been remarkably little long-term 
change in lifetime migration as gauged by Census. 
In 1850, the lifetime movement patterns of native 
born Americans indicated that 76 percent resided in 
the State of their birth. The 1960 figure was only 1.5 
percentage points smaller. 

The lifetime mobility of persons moving from one 
labor market to another, of course, is much higher 
and is probably greater than that for the last cen- 
tury — although the comparable data are nonexistent. 
Nearly seven out of ten family heads are now living 
in a labor-market area other than the one in which 
they were bom, according to the University of Michi- 
gan Survey Research Center.^* Yet only 21 percent 
of these household heads were living 1,000 miles or 
more from their place of birth. The Survey Research 
Center found that 20 percent of all moves were re- 
turns to a place where the family had once lived, in- 
cluding 9 percent to their place of birth. Survey re- 
spondents were asked whether they would stay in 
their present locale or move away, if they had the 
choice. Twenty percent indicated they wanted to 
move, and about half said they actually expected to 
in the following year. Those who actually moved, 
however, totaled only 5 percent. 

MIGRATION AND URBAN CONCENTRATION 

Urban populations are transformed by two means: 
natural change and net (in or out) migration. Natu- 



ral increases, as Table 10 indicates, accounted for 
more than three quarters (78 percent) of metropoli- 
tan population growth during the period 1960-1965, 
while net migration accounted for 22 percent of the 
aggregate net growth. These proportions differ signifi- 
cantly with the 65 percent-35 percent breakdown for 
the preceding, 1950-1960 decade. The growing sig- 
nificance of the natural increase component can be 
explained in terms of the larger total part of the 
population that the metropolitan sector is assuming. 
Moreover, as we move through the final third of the 
century, this trend will accelerate, unless there is a 
dramatic shift to net out-migration from metropolitan 
areas. 



Table 10 — Components of Population Change, Metropolitan 
Area, 1960-1965 
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All metropolitan areas,2 total- 
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11 largest growth areas.. 
14 intermediate growth 


51,353 


+5,092 
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+1,950 
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23 medium growth areas. 


17,684 


+1,669 


+1,259 


+410 


25 


48 growth areas, subtotal 

11 largest slow growth areas. 


86,592 


+8,566 


+5,623 


+2,943 


34 


subtotal 

141 smaller growth ^ or de- 


10,437 


+276 


+597 


-321 


-54 


cline areas, subtotal 


32,964 


+2, 183 


+2,369 


-186 


-8 



t Definitions: Largest Growth Areas: Metropolitan areas (or consolidated metro- 
politan areas) with population increase of 200,000 or more in the 1960^65 period; 
Intermediate Growth Areas: Population increase 100,000 to 199,000; Medium Growth 
Areas: Population increase 50,000 to 99,000. The largest slow growth areas are based 
on population size and represent the 11 largest metropolitan areas in 1965 population 
which had population growth less than 50,000 or declined in population: Pittsburgh 
Buffalo, Milwaukee, Louisville, Providence, New Haven-Waterbury-Meriden, Albany- 
Schenectady-Troy, Toledo, Akron, Birmingham, and Worcester. 

3 All metropolitan and metropolitan county areas, including Middlesex and Somerset 
Counties, New Jersey, as defined to the end of 1966. 

9 Rochester, New York includes only Monroe County. The other three metropolitan 
area counties are included in the smaller growth areas. 

Source: Jerome P. Pickard, ''Analysis of Past and Future U.S. Population Growth 
Trends with Emphasis on Urban and Metropolitan Population,” October 1967, Mimeo. 



During the five years 1960-1965, the largest metro- 
politan growth areas (as defined by Jerome Pickard) 
steadily had net migration rates above the average for 
all other areas. The big eleven had population in- 
creases ranging from a low of 205,000 for Dallas to 
over 1.1 million for Los Angeles-Orange County and 
of the total increase of 5.1 million a little less than 
two-fifths (38 percent) resulted from net in-migration 
gains. It should be noted that these figures resulted, 
despite the fact that two of these areas — Detroit and 
Chicago — experienced out-migration losses of 55,000 
and 3,000 respectively during this period. All told, 
the nine other areas* accounted for over four-fifths 
(81 percent) of all net migration during 1960-1965 



*Los Angeles-Orange County; New York-northeast New 
Jersey; San Francisco-Oakland-San Jose; Washington, D.C.; 
Philadelphia; Houston; Miami-Fort Lauderdale; San Ber- 
nardino-Riverside, Dallas. 



to all metropolitan areas. Since these nine were the 
same areas that had the largest population growth 
during the 1950-1960 period, it seems clear that dy- 
namic population growth and heavy inmigration are 
closely related. 

Population gains for the 14 “intermediate” and 23 
“medium” growth areas also benehted from net mi- 
gration (32 percent and 25 percent of growth respec- 
tively), but obviously not to the extent of the fastest 
growing. The 1 1 “largest slow growth areas” and the 
151 in the “smaller growth or decline” category, how- 
ever, suffered net migration losses (54 percent and 8 
percent of growth respectively) for the five-year 
period. 

Detailed analysis of all the metropolitan areas expe- 
riencing a population gain of 50,000 or more during 
the years 1960-1965 reveals a varying migration pat- 
tern. Yet, certain trends stand out: 

" In-migration accounted for a smaller proportion of 
the growth in metropolitan areas in the Northeast 
and Great Lakes areas. Only six of the 25 largest 
and intermediate growth areas were in these re- 
gions and of these only the New York-Northeast- 
em New Jersey and Philadelphia areas benefited 
moderately from in-migration — with net migration 
ratios of 26 percent and 19 percent of total popula- 
tion growth respectively. Ten of the 23 “medium 
growth areas” were located in these two geographic 
divisions and five of these had modest migration 
ratios (20 percent of growth or more). 

■ The overall population gains for 28 metropolitan 
areas, located in the South, Southwest, Mountain 
States, and Pacific Coast, came to 4.7 million or 43 
percent of all metropolitan growth for the fi\'e-year 
period. This gain for these 28 also accounted for 
55 percent of the total for the three high growth 
categories. Two and four-tenths million — or 51 per- 
cent — of the 4.7 million was derived from net mi- 
gration gains. Moreover, as a proportion of the net 
migration total for the 48 high growth areas, this 
2.4 million represents 81 percent and with refer- 
ence to all net migrations to all metropolitan areas, 
it represents more than 99 percent. Finally, all but 
three of the four region’s 16 areas in the largest 
and intermediate growth categories had net migra- 
tion ratios of 50 percent of growth or more. 

■ The large metropolitan areas in three States — Flor- 
ida, Texas and California — generally had very high 
net migration percentages for the 1960-65 period. 
Eleven areas, located in these States were among 
the 25 in the “largest” and “intermediate growth” 
categories; of these, only one (San Diego) had a 
ratio of net migration to total population growth 
of less than 50 percent. Of the four from these 
States in the “medium growth” bracket, two sur- 
passed the 50 percent mark, but two fell below it 



(Orlando — 48 percent and San Antonio — 17 per- 
cent) . 

■ Only three other large growth centers (in the larg- 
est and intermediate groupings) had high (50 per- 
cent or more) net migration ratios: Washington, 
Atlanta, and Phoenix. And only one other in the 
“medium growth” bracket had a comparable net 
migration proportion: Huntsville, Alabama. 

CAUSES OF MOBILITY 

From an economic standpoint, it can be argued 
that everyone who should move would be better off 
if he did so. Migration to expanding labor-market 
areas from depressed economic enclaves could reduce 
unemployment, encourage economic growth, and ease 
inflationary pressures. Yet, economic analysis clearly 
does not determine human action. A fairly large num- 
ber of people intend to move, but for various reasons 
never make the final decision. Many, who would be 
better off elsewhere, prefer not to move because of 
strong family ties, preference for a particular com- 
munity, or other noneconomic factors. Older persons 
with job seniority or accrued pension benefits fre- 
quently are reluctant to move, despite the chance for 
economic betterment. 

The Survey Research Center has probed a number 
of specific factors that condition a person’s decision 
whether or not to move. These included personal 
economic incenti\'es, differences in labor-markets 
areas, family and community ties, a vested interest in 
homeownership, pension plans and unemployment in- 
surance, and individual attitudinal traits. These de- 
terminants either facilitate or inhibit geographic mo- 
bility. The findings of the Survey Research Center 
may be summarized as follows: 

■ Personal Economic Incentives. — Most of the 
people surveyed, who indicated a willingness to 
cross county lines, gave job-related reasons for mov- 
ing. People in stronger economic positions and ha\ - 
ing higher job skills and education tended to be 
more likely to move for better paying jobs. The 
Survey Research Center found the unemployed 
only slightly more mobile than the employed. 
Heads of families with unemployment experience 
indicated a far greater interest in moving than fam- 
ily heads with steady employment, but most unem- 
ployed families did not move. 

Two explanations were offered in the Survey for 
the weak relationship between unemployment and 
mobility.®® 

First, unemployment rates are highest with low mobility — 
older persons, the less-skilled or less educated, and Negroes — 
all of whom may be induced to move, if at all, only if their 
joblessness becomes a severe hardship. Second, the low level 
of aggregate demand in the period covered by the survey 
meant that the majority of workers was not attracted by job 
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opportunities elsewhere. The unemployed who did move 
were shown to have relatively more education, better skills, or 
other relatively advantages in a labor market. 

Survey Research Center analysts concluded that 
people tend to give more economic rationale for their 
moves than actually exist. When economic opportu- 
nities did influence a move, they motivated those 
people who already had relative advantages in the 
labor force. The unskilled and uneducated in general, 
tended either not to move or if they did, immediate 
economic advantages were rarely gained by it. 

■ Economic Differences Between Areas. — The study 
found that areas of high income activity attract in- 
migration, while on the other hand, areas of low 
economic activity do not encourage extensive out- 
migration. Large numbers of people, it was discov- 
ered, do not move merely because their present lo- 
cation is less favorable in one economic respect or 
another. More positive incentives such as an active 
demand for labor, for example, are required to in- 
duce migration. At the same time, it was found that 
economically, well-off locations also drew people 
from other nearby areas with high levels of econo- 
mic activity. Two major groups were found to ac- 
count for most of the migration that occurs between 
areas with differing levels of economic activity. 
Young adults and those suffering extreme econo- 
mic hardship tend to move most readily on the 
basis of economic incentives. On the other hand, 
blue collar workers, older people, the poorly edu- 
cated, and Negroes generally do not move to an- 
other area merely because of slightly more favor- 
able economic conditions. 

■ Family, Friends, and Community Ties. — The loca- 
tion of relatives appears to play a significant part 
in the decision to move to another area. If relatives 
are all nearby, the decision is much more reluc- 
tantly taken. If relatives have moved or migrated 
to another area, ties to the current place of resi- 
dence are likely to be weakened. 

Nearly one out of four respondents reported that 
their most recent move was made wholly or in part 
for family reasons, chiefly to be reunited. Of those 
who moved, the study found 46 percent went to loca- 
tions where some member of their family already 
lived. The location of close friends was another factor 
found to have a significant effect on mobility, though 
to a lesser extent than the residence of relatives. Other 
considerations mentioned included climate, special 
natural assets, or community features that were 
deemed attractive. 

■ Home Ownership, Pension Plans, and Unemploy- 
ment Insurance. — ^The study found that none of 
the so-called security factors — homeownership, pen- 
sion plan benefits, or rights under unemployment 
insurance laws — were strong barriers to mobility. 



Homeownership itself may make a person reluctant 
to move, but the study findings were inconclusive. 
Some respondents who owned homes and moved 
reported that they did not sell or sold at a loss; 
but the researchers found no way of accurately esti- 
mating the number of persons who failed to move 
because they could not sell their homes. Little sta- 
tistical evidence was found that pension righte, 
vested or unvested, or unemployment insurance in- 
hibited mobility. 

■ Psychic Factors. — The Survey Research Center 
found little or no relationship “between the overall 
probability that a person will move and either of 
the two measures of personality that were consid- 
ered — (1) the sense of personal effectiveness, and 
(2) ‘achievement versus security’ orientation.” 
Respondents, however, with a grade school educa- 
tion were likely to cite their personal worth as 
reason for their most recent move. In other words, 
a reason other than economic was given for moving. 
Yet, these interviewees tended to report that the 
most recent move was a return to a former place 
of residence. 

THE PROCESS OF MOVING 

The Survey Research Center also probed factors 
that might assist or inhibit the physical process of 
moving. In evaluating this decision-making process, 
the Center also investigated sources of job informa- 
tion and the use made of them by mig^rants. 

The study found that about 30 percent of those in 
the labor force were aware of better job opportunities 
elsewhere, but had not taken advantage of them. The 
decision to move was found to be a difficult one and 
workers were reluctant to make a change, even if they 
knew it would better them. Most of the respondents, 
moreover, who preferred another area did not plan 
on moving there; and most of those who thought they 
might move the next year, did not do so. Although 
not documented in the study, the formidable prob- 
lems of packing and unpacking a lifetime accumula- 
tion of personal effects constitutes a significant psy- 
chological barrier to moving. This general reluctance 
to pull up stakes and leave familiar surroundings 
clearly has an adverse effect on the need for many 
persons to make or look for better economic oppor- 
tunities. I'his hesitancy, the study warned, should not 
be confused with caution, since movers generally 
made the decision to relocate on fairly quick notice.®' 

Many moves take place on short notice, without considera- 
tion of alternate locations or after only a few sources of in- 
formation have been investigated. The planning period was 
found to be one month or less for about one-third of the moves 
reported; alternatives were not considered in two-thirds of 
them ; and, in over half the cases, family heads who relocated 
consulted only one or even no other sources of job information. 
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The researchers point out, however, that a lengthy 
period for deciding whether or not to move is not 
always necessary. Familiarity with the new area, help 
from friends and relatives, and prior moving experi- 
ence may replace the need for such long deliberation. 
Furthermore, current unemployment status or the 
offer of an attractive job may preclude or shorten 
consideration of alternatives. 

The SuiA'ey Research Center found that the well 
educated and highly skilled workers are more unlikely 
to put off the moving decision, although they tend 
to take more time to make up their minds than the 
less advantaged. The latter appeared to rely on gen- 
eral job information and tips from friends and rela- 
tives. White collar workers, on the other hand, have 
greater access to specific (and more reliable) infor- 
mation, frequently gained by visits to prospective new 
locations. 

The study concluded that nationwide information 
about job opportunities for blue collar workers and 
the less educated would tend to be less helpful given 
“. . . the lower level of deliberation that precedes 
most moves . . .” of those in this group. There is 
no assurance then that better job information would 
assist the impulsive mover or motivate the reluctant. 
Nevertheless, information provided by State employ- 
ment agencies, the researchers felt, would be more 
helpful to potential movers if more detailed, precise 
information about job opportunities in other labor 
market areas and other States were included. Clearly, 
even more specialized guidance about job opportu- 
nities and locations would be necessary for many liv- 
ing in depressed areas. 

Moving costs were found to be comparatively low 
in relation to income of migrants — both for high and 
low level income families. The survey found that mov- 
ing expenses amounted to less than 10 percent of one 
year’s income in 83 percent of the cases analyzed. 
Young people reported the lowest expenses; costs 
rose as families become larger and belongings accum- 
ulated. 

On balance, the Survey Research Center concluded 
that resettlement allowances and funds for investigat- 
ing potential job opportunities merit consideration by 
policy-makers. Such assistance, it was felt, should be 
provided only in those cases where a move would 
make economic sense. The Center anticipated that 
the sums involved need not exceed a few hundred 
dollars per family. 

MOBILITY AND THE POOR 

The Survey Research Center also investigated the 
relationship between poverty and low rates of geo- 
graphic movement. Three groups, known to contain 
a large number of poor, were surveyed — the Negro 



population, residents of depressed areas, and welfare 
recipients. 

As confirmed by the 1960 Census and succeeding 
annual surveys on migration, Negroes today are much 
less mobile in terms of longer distance moves than 
the white population. This may be a surprising find- 
ing in view of the vast geographic redistribution of 
the Negro population. But since 1948, intercounty 
and interstate moves for the Negro population have 
been lower than those for the white population 
(which frequently involved a trek to suburban coun- 
ties) . In recent years, the intercounty gap appears to 
have widened.^® The principal impediments to Negro 
mobility appear to be laigely emotional in nature, in- 
volving chiefly family ties to a particular place and a 
general uneasiness about unfamiliar surroundings. 
These pressures were found to be particularly strong 
when economic incentives were weak. The reluctance 
to move away from friends and relatives, it was noted, 
was traced to the discrimination problem. 

For the period covered by the survey, 1957-1963, 
little evidence was found that economic conditions in 
depressed areas, though more unfavorable than in 
other parts of the country, were of themselves respon- 
sible for stimulating out-migration in that period. The 
poor economic conditions in these areas, on the other 
hand, did deter in-migration thereby causing a net 
out-migration. Most of what migration there was in- 
volved the better educated, younger, and more skilled 
worker. This loss left depressed areas with a labor 
force that was largely older, less educated, and less 
skilled — hence less mobile. In-migrants to depressed 
areas have more of a tendency to resemble the stayers 
rather than the movers. 

No evidence was uncovered that public or private 
welfare reduces a recipient’s rate of geogiaphic mobil- 
ity below that of other low income people. The Sur- 
vey Research Center concluded that such aid may 
actually provide some moderate incentive to move, 
although no conclusive findings were uncovered. An- 
alysts explained that the apparent association between 
low past mobility and the receipt of aid by noting that 
the former affects the eligibility for the latter. Most 
people who receive assistance from public welfare 
agencies are not in the labor force or for reasons of 
age or lack of education are not likely to be highly 
mobile. The Survey Research Center study apparently 
did not consider the possible influence of higher wel- 
fare payments elsewhere as an inducement to move to 
such locations. 

URBAN-RURAL CONTRASTS 
THE RURAL EXODUS 

A major dimension of urbanization involves the 
tremendous changes in rural America. The heavy out- 
migration from the farms as a place of living and 
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working is well known. In 1790, 95 percent of the 
population lived in rural areas; by 1860, the propor- 
tion had dropped to 80 percent; and by 1900 to 60 
percent. The first census showing the country had 
become predominantly urban was in 1920 when the 
urban population numbered 54.1 million as compared 
with 51.5 million rural (49 percent). In absolute 
terms, however, the rural population grew steadily 
from 3.7 million in 1790 to a 61.1 million in 1950, us- 
ing the old definition of urban, or 54.4 million, using 
the current one. Today less than 30 percent of us live 
in rural areas (using the current definition) and less 
than one-fourth of these 54 million rural residents 
live on farms and earn their livelihood from agricul- 
ture. In short, despite significant shifts within the 
rural population, this sector today has tended to sta- 
bilize slightly below the 1950 figure. 

From 1920 to 1940 the urban population increased 
by 38 percent, while rural residents increased only by 
11 percent. The nonfarm rural rate of growth was 
nearly as high as the urban. Only a slight decline in 
the number of rural farm people occurred, since the 
Depression retarded off-farm migration.®® During 
World War II and the years immediately following, 
urban growth more than doubled its previous level, 
while the overall rural population increased by 3.7 
million. From the 1940 level of 30.2 million, the farm 
population was down to 23 million by 1950. On the 
other hand, the nonfarm population, most of whom 
have little or no connection with agriculture, in- 
creased their share of the rural total by more than 10 
percent during the decade — to reach the 60 percent 
level. In the 1950’s, the urban rate of growth reached 
high levels while the rural population declined by a 
half million ( using the new definition of urban), de- 
spite the continued substantial growth of the nonfarm 
rural sector. 

Fully accurate comparisons with earlier data are 
difficult to make because of the radical change in the 
definition of the farm residents used in the 1960 cen- 
sus, which enumerated 15.6 million rural (farm) resi- 
dents, or about one-third less than the 1950 figure.* 
In 1966, it was estimated that there were 1 1 .6 million 
farm residents — a further decline caused by techno- 
logical changes in agriculture, nonfarm employment, 
and other factors producing out-migration. 

The substantial growth in urban population, how- 
ever, does not mean that vast areas of the country are 

*In 1960, farm residents were determined by using a defini- 
tion based on criteria of land acreage and value of agricultural 
products sold. Formerly, farm residents were determined on 
the basis of the respondent’s opinion as to whether his house 
is on a farm or ranch. The figure of 15.6 million is the annual 
average from 1960 derived from the Current Population Sur- 
vey of the Bureau of the Census. The enumerated farm popu- 
lation in the 1960 census was 13.5 million. 



being bulldozed over with housing tracts and high- 
ways. The greater part of the densely developed 
northeastern seaboard, for example — a stretch from 
southern New Hampshire to northern Virginia — is 
not urban in actual land use. There are more “wide 
open spaces” in America today than at any time since 
the closing of the frontier in the late 19th Century. 
More land today is classified as “forest and woodland, 
not grazed” than for many years. The agricultural 
revolution has caused a drop in the population den- 
sity in rural areas, even as it is rising everywhere else. 
Moreover, fewer acres are under cultivation today 
than previously even though farms are getting larger. 

When the changes in the number of farm people 
are viewed in local and regional terms, a picture of 
even greater fluidity arises. Many rural regions, as 
well as individual counties, have experienced sharp 
population losses. From 1950 to 1960 nearly half of 
the counties in the nation lost population and the 
overwhelming majority of these were rural in charac- 
ter. As Figure 4 indicates, regions of heavy decline 
included the interior coastal plain of the lower south 
from Georgia through Texas and the continuous area 
of the Great Plains. The Allegheny Plateau, much of 
the Ozarks, and other upland country of Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, and Missouri also dropped in rural popu- 
lation in the 1950’s. Finally, the marginal com belt 
areas of Iowa and Missouri had mral losses of up to 
10 percent. 

At the same time, there were areas of sizeable rural 
increase. Many of these grew from net migration as 
well as from natural increase. Increases in rural pop- 
ulations in the 1950’s were found in state economic 
areas of Florida, California and Nevada and in many 
of the outlying areas of large industrial centers of the 
lower Great Lakes and Atlantic seaboard. Neverthe- 
less, many of these areas showing a rural growth had 
large farm population reductions. Agriculture is not 
the major rural activity in these areas and only the 
increase in nonfarm rural people offset farm losses. 
The revival of rural growth in these areas generally 
is not associated with the traditional rural primary 
industries, but with manufacturing and commuting 
to urban employment. 

The net migration from the farms has produced 
many problems of both rural and urban adjustment 
in recent years. For example, the rural population has 
a larger proportion of children under 15 (33.4 per- 
cent of the rural population) than the urban popula- 
tion (30.1 percent of the urban population), as well 
as a higher proportion of those in the 15 to 19 year 
bracket. Yet, there is a relative shortage of persons 
in the 20 and 64 year age group as a result of migra- 
tion from rural areas. This is particularly acute in the 
most mobile age group, those in the 20-44 category. 
Rural persons 65 years old and over comprise only a 
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slightly larger proportion of this population than 
those in urban areas, but the large proportion of chil- 
dren bring the average age of the rural population 
down to about 3 years less than that of the urban 
sector. These and other factors combine to produce 
significant disparities between rural and urban Amer- 
ica — disparities that are highlighted in the special 
analysis of public and other services that follows. 

EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES AND SERVICES 

Consolidation of rural school districts has been an 
important part of the educational program in many 
States. In the decade from 1953-54 to 1963-64, the 
number of school districts was cut in half, but nearly 
all of the estimated 9,900 one-teacher schools remain- 
ing in 1963-64 were in rural areas.®^ These schools 
constituted about 10 percent of the total and involved 
less than one percent of all school children. 

An NEA study of small high schools (those with en- 
rollments of less than 300 pupils) revealed that they 
represented about 57 percent of the total in 1960- 
1961 and educated 13 precent of all high school stu- 
dents.®® Seventy-one percent of these secondary 
schools were located in communities of fewer than 
2500. Educational authorities, however, point out that 
a school district needs a minimum of 1000 school-age 
children to adequately sustain a four-year high school 
with 300 students.®* Support for such a school re- 
quires a community of more than 3500 people, assum- 
ing approximately one pupil per family. While many 
rural families are larger than those in urban areas, it 
is clear that many rural communities do not have 
enough students for a high school of this size. 

Special problems in rural education are further 
highlighted by distinguishing three types of areas.®® 
The first is where sparse population and the related 
problem of small schools are the dominant factors. 
This situation is characteristic of some school districts 
in the Plains, Southwest, Rocky Mountain, and Far 
West regions. The high expenditures per pupil for 
some rural States in these areas partly reflect the high 
costs encountered when sparsity exists. 

The second type of rural area is primarily charac- 
terized by low income and the related problem of high 
dependency ratios. In 1960, personal income per 
school-age child was lower than the national average 
in the Plains, Southeast, Southwest, and Rocky Moun- 
tain regions. In contrast to the sparsely populated ru- 
ral areas, where educational facilities and services are 
more expensive due to the distances involved and the 
small size of schools, the chief problem of low-income 
rural areas is to provide a comprehensive education 
without spending an excessively large proportion of 
their income. At the same time, low-income areas 
have greater than average needs for continuing edu- 



cation, retraining, and industrial arts to provide train- 
ing for children and for adults who may wish to 
change jobs. Low-income areas also tend to have a 
high proportion of disadvantaged youth who need 
special attention and require special services. The Pri- 
mary and Secondary School Act of 1965, it should be 
noted, is geared to alleviating some of the educational 
fiscal burdens of these areas. 

The third rural type is located in a State dominated 
by one or more large urban centers. These rural areas 
may have trouble competing with expanding suburbs 
for teachers, for State and Federal funds, and for the 
attention of State leaders. Some of these areas also 
may be poor and find it difficult to make adequate 
local financial contributions to education.®® 

A comparison of rural-urban school characteristics 
is useful in documenting the relation of service levels 
to community size. A U. S. Office of Education survey 
(the only one of its type), while based on data more 
than 10 years old, illustrates the differences. All of the 
characteristics selected for comparison in Table 11 
show that rural and smaller school systems were at a 
marked disadvantage. 

Table 11— Selected Characteristics of Rgral and Urban School 
Systems in the United States, 1955-1956 



Independent city school systems 
Subject Rural by size of city 

cucfAniQ — 

2,500- 10,000- 25,000 

9,999 24,999 or more 



Average enrollment; 

Per elementary school 

Per secondary school 

Average number of teachers; 

Per elementary school 

Per secondary school 

Average salary of Instructional staff 

Average current expenses per pupil 

Average expense for i.istructbn per pupil. 
Expenditures for transportation per pupIK. 
Percent of systems with kindergarten 



107 


324 


382 


576 


177 


436 


781 


1,136 


3.7 


11 


13 


18 


8.7 


20 


33 


47 


$3. 123 


$4,034 


$4,375 


$5, 068 


$221 


$273 


$286 


$321 


$152 


$195 


$211 


$234 


$21 


$10 


$5 


$3 


27 


58 


62 


73 



Source: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education. 
''Statistics of Rural Schools,*' a U.S. Summary, 1955'56. Rural School Survey Circular 
No. 565. 

HEALTH FACILITIES AND SERVICES 

The Health Manpower Source Book provides an 
excellent summary of the availability of physicians, 
dentists, and nurses and the number of hospital beds 
according to degree of urbanization by counties.®^ 
Table 12 indicates the limited availability of medical 
personnel and hospital beds in rural coimties com- 
pared to urban areas. The only exception to the met- 
ropolitan-rural progression is the semi-rural category 
which had a slightly larger number of hospital beds 
per capita than any of the more urban categories. The 
isolated semi-rural areas also accounted for more phy- 
sicians per capita than counties a<yacent to SMSA’s. 
This may be partly accoimted for by the fact that 
persons living near metropolitan areas can travel as 
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Table 1 2— Ratio of Persons in Health Occupations and Other 
Data to Population, by County Group, 1962 ‘ 



Item 


Greater 

metro- 


Lesser Adjacent Isolated 
metro- to semi- 


Isolated 


U.S. 




politan 


politan metro- rural 


rural 


total 




politan 







Health personnel per 100,000 



population: 

Dentist 71.0 52.0 38.7 40.6 27.4 54.1 

Nurse, total 492.7 509.3 388.3 350.6 195.7 449.8 

Active 327.5 339.6 254.2 242.8 125.9 300 0 

Pharmacist 81.2 65.2 51.3 56.0 45.3 66.7 

Physician, total 205.3 153.0 91.5 100.4 59.1 150.8 

M.D 195.4 145.3 85.6 94.2 53.0 142.9 

0.0 9.9 7.7 5.9 6.2 6.1 7.9 

General hosiptal beds per 

1,000 population 4.0 3.9 3.2 4.1 2.0 3.8 

Effective buying income per 

capita $2,526 $2,070 $1,654 $1,551 $1,207 $2,059 



I Counties within standard metropolitan statistical areas (SMSAV as defined by the 
Bureau of the Budget, are here classified as greater metropolitan (if they are part of a 
SMSA of 1 million or more population) or fesser metropolitan (SMSA population of 
50,000 to 1 million). Adjacent counties are counties that are not themselves metro- 
politan but are contiguous to metropolitan counties. All other counties are classified as 
isolated; semirural counties contain an incorporated place of 2,500 or more population; 
and rural counties do not. 

Source: Adjusted from Health Manpower Source Book, Sect. 19, “Location of Man- 
power in Eight Health Occupations," by Maryland Y. Pennell and Kathryn I. Baker, 
(table D), U7S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Public Health Service, 
1965. 



easily to the metropolitan center as to a nearby county 
hospital or clinic. 

Surveys of doctor and dentist visits and family med- 
ical expenses also show urban-rural disparities. A tab- 
ulation of the U. S. Public Health Service reveals that 
metropolitan residents (as a group, by sex, and by 
age) make more visits to physicians and dentists than 
do their rural conterparts (see Appendices I-E and 
I-F). 

Urban residents on the average spent one-sixth 
more for total medical care in 1961 than those in 
rural areas. However, expenditures for hospitalized 
illnesses were higher for farm families than for non- 
farm and urban families (see Appendix I-D). Total 
direct medical expenditures were greater for the farm 
group than for rural-nonfarm, but the urban families 
spent somewhat more than either. For such special- 
ized medical items as eye care, medical appliances, 
practitioners other than dentists and physicians, and 
a miscellaneous category, average family outlays, were 
virtually the same regardless of place or residence. For 
medicine and drugs, dental services and physicians 
services (outside of hospitals), an expenditures pro- 
gression emerges with urban families spending more. 
Finally, rural and rural-nonfarm families received less 
free medical care in 1961 than their urban counter- 
parts. 

High birth rates are a special rural problem with 
health and other ramihcations. Rural America has a 
disproportionate share of large and poor families. 
Census figures indicate that among white rural farm 
families with low incomes, the average number of 
births in 1960 was 48 percent higher than for the 



nation as a whole. The average for poor nonwhite 
rural farm families was 156 percent greater.®® This 
pattern of fertility and financial disability has a grim 
impact on the health, economic status, and family life 
of those involved. The incidence of still births, pre- 
mature births, and infant illnesses and death is much 
higher for the rural poor than for other socio-econo- 
mic groups. Yet, relatively few rural families have ac- 
cess to information and medical advice concerning 
family planning. 

HOUSING 

Rural areas in general lag behind urban areas in 
adequacy of housing. Table 13 shows that: 

■ four out of every five urban residents (81.4 per- 
cent) in 1960 lived in sound homes with complete 
plumbing, while only a little more than one out of 
two rural families (56.7 percent) could claim 
equally good housing; 

■ rural areas accounted for nearly one-third of all 
housing units, but contained about 44 percent of 
all the housing lacking structural soundness or com- 
plete plumbing; 

■ approximately IJ /2 million rural families lived in 
dilapidated structures and another 3^ million 
lived in structures needing major repairs; 

■ in terms of amenities, nearly one out of three 
homes (69.1 percent) in rural areas did not have 
complete baths compared to more than nine out 
of ten urban families (96.3 percent) ; 

■ one out of five rural families (21 percent) did not 
have running water, while only a tiny minority of 
urban families ( 1 percent) did not have such facili- 
ties; and 



Table 13 — ^Selected Housing Characteristics, by Residence, 
United States, 1960 



Item 



Occupied housing units (thousands) 

Condition, occupied units: 

Sound 

Deteriorating 

Dilapidated 

Sound with compile plumbing 

Tenure: 

Owner-occupied 

Itenter-occupied 

Sound condition with complete plumbing : 

Owner-occupied 

Renter-occupied 

Water supply inside unit: i 

Both not and old 

Only cold 

None 

Bathroom facilities: i 

nush toilet 

Bathtub or shower 

More than 1 person per room 



Rural 

Total Urban 

Total Nonfarm Farm 



53,024 



5.0 

74.0 

61.9 

38.1 

65.0 

65.5 

87.2 
5.7 

7.1 



38,320 



3.4 

81.4 



9a 3 
71.6 

95.0 

4.0 

1.0 



14, 704 



8.5 

56.7 

40.5 

59.5 

67.0 

42.6 

69.3 

9.7 

21.0 



69.1 

15.1 



3,566 

69.7 

22.9 
7.3 

50.9 



57.2 
33.0 

65.3 
9.5 

25.2 

62.4 
62.9 

14.4 



11, 137 

71.9 

19.2 
8.9 

58.2 

29.7 

70.3 



7a 3 

45.3 

7a 3 
9.7 
20.0 

72.7 

71.1 

15.4 



1 Data apply to all housing units. 

Source: Economic Research Service. U. S. Department of Agriculture, ''Rural People 
in the American Economy, (Washington, O.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1966), 
p.118. 
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■ finally, nearly one out of every five rural families 
did not have both hot and cold running water 
while over 19 out of 20 urban families had both. 

Housing deficiencies, of course, are found more 
frequently among families of low income and the 
high incidence of poverty among rural families is a 
basic factor explaining these conditions. Almost 40 
percent of the rural families with incomes under 
$2,000 in 1960 lived in dilapidated housing or homes 
that lacked plumbing.®® 

Broader comparisons of the standards of living of 
rural and urban residents also have been made in 
terms of housing and other amenities. James Gowhig 
has developed comparative data based on the number 
of families who lived in dwelling units in sound con- 
dition, had hot water piped inside the structure, had 
access to a telephone, and owned an automobile.^® 
For white households in 1960, the proportions report- 
ing all of these items included 72 percent for urban, 
63 percent for rural nonfarm, and 49 percent for 
rural farm. For non white households, the percentages 
were 36, 5, and 4, respectively. While a household 
may not be impoverished if it does not have all of 
these features, it is still a fact that most rural families 
have not achieved a level of living comparable to 
most urban Americans. 

POVERTY 

As Table 14 indicates, there are virtually as many 
rural poor as there are urban. Yet, as we have seen, 
the rural sector as a whole accounts for less than 30 
percent of the total population. In short, rural Amer- 

Tablc 14^Numbcr of Persons and Families in Poverty, by 
Residence, United States, 1960 and 1965 * 



[Figures in tnillionsi 



Persons and unrelated individuals 


1960 


1965 




Peisons 


FamHies 


Persons 


Families 


Total in oovertv 


41.3 




35.3 ... 




Urban . - 


22.6 




ia4 .. 




Rural—..... 


18.7 




15.9 




Nonfarm 


13.0 




ia5 .. 




farm ^ r , - - 


5.7 




5.4 .. 




In ftmiles 


34.9 


8.7 


29.0 


7.0 


Urban 


. 17.8 


4.6 


15.9 


3.8 


Rural 


17.1 


4.1 


13.1 


3.2 


Nonfarm 


. 11.6 


2.8 


8.9 


2.1 


Farm 


. 5.5 


1.3 


5.2 


1.1 


IlnralatMl inriiviriiiek . . 


6.4 




5.3 .. 




Urban. _ _ 


4.8 




3.5 .. 




Rural 


1.6 




1.8 .. 




Non farm.. 


1.4 




1.6 .. 




Farm. 


.2 




.2 .. 




. 



i Poverty thresholds for nonfertn families developed by Mollie Orshansky (Sw Sec 
Bui.. Jan. and July 1965), in terms of family money income, were determined by: (1) 
Costing a nutritionally adquate econonw food budget for families of various composi- 
tions regarding number, age, and sex of members, and <2) multiplying that food cost by 
three, merty threshold for farm families is 85 percent of the money inrame of the 
relevant nonfarm fam'dy. The range of poverto threshold incomes is: nonfarm, SI,w0 
for 1-person family under age 65 to $5,090 for family of 7 or more persons; farm, $1,340 
for 1-person family under age 65 to $4,325 for family of 7 or more persons. 

Source: 1960 figures derived from 1960 Census of Population. Urban, rurd, and 
nonfarm rural populations for 1965 were estimated from Current Population Survey 
data by Office of Economic Opportunity. (See Dimensions of Poverty, Office of Economic 
Opponuni^, 1965.) 



ica has a disproportionate share of the nation’s pov- 
erty.* The figures show that over the years from i960 
to 1965 some progress was made in reducing the num- 
ber of poor persons and families living in urban, ru- 
ral (overall), and nonfarm areas. Yet, the rate of bet- 
terment for the farm category was substantially less. 
Indeed, the number of poor “unrelated individuals” 
living on farms was the same in 1965 as it was in 1960 
( 200 , 000 ). 

In terms of geographic location, the rural poor tend 
to be concentrated in portions of 12 States comprising 
the Appalachian region; the Ozark and Ouachita 
Mountain areas of Missouri, Arkansas, and Okla- 
homa; the northern counties of Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin, and Michigan ; much of rural northern New Eng- 
land; and the Piedmont and Delta area in the South. 

While improved real income would contribute to 
greater well being, another factor must be taken into 
account: whether a family, as a consumption unit, 
contains a producer and whether this producer is em- 
ployed or productive enough to meet family needs. 
Five categories of poor American families generally 
lack these features: (1) nonwhite families with fe- 
male heads of households, (2) aged families living on 
farms, (3) aged Negro families living in the country 
or city, (4) Negro farm families, and (5) farm fami- 
lies with female heads of household.*^ In four of these 
deprived family categories, the words “farm” or 
“country” appear. 

Other data further illustrates the adverse position 
of farm income. While per capita farm income has 
been increasing, it is not at a rate that approximates 
that of nonfarm groups.^® In 1965 farm incomes were 
63.4 percent of nonfarm incomes. Moreover, the gap 
between farm and nonfarm personal income has not 
been greatly narrowed in recent years. This gap is 
usually explained in terms of the generally lower in- 
come opportunities available to rural people, especial- 
ly to farm people. Some, however, suggest that per- 
haps as much as 15 percent of these income differ- 
ences can be explained in terms of income in kind 
for farm people.^® Nevertheless, as Table 15 suggests, 
farm people spend almost as high a proportion on 
food and housing as do nonfarm and urban residents, 
while clothing, medical care, and transportation ac- 
counted for a higher proportion of farm and nonfarm 
family income. 

From one vantage point, poverty is the same no 
matter where it occurs and rural and urban poor have 
many traits in common. Yet, rural poverty is different 
in a number of ways. It is greater proportionately. It 
has a much wider geographic distribution. It is some- 
what more insulated from the main thoroughfare »jf 

*See table 14 for the definition of poverty on which this 
analysis relies. 
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Table 1 S—Percentase of Family Expendifures for Current 
Consumption^ With 2 Full-Time Earners, by Residence, 1961 



Recrea- 

Medical Trans- lion, 

Residence Food Housing Clothing care porta- reading, Other Total 

tion and edu- 
cation 



Farm 22.2 22.0 12.6 7.8 21.7 5.4 8.2 100.0 

Nonfarm 23.0 25.6 11.9 6.2 19.6 5.8 7.9 100.0 

Urban 23.4 26.7 11.8 5.9 17.0 6.7 8.5 100.0 



Sources: Consumer Expenditures and Income. Rural Farm Population (45, table 
25C); Rural Nonfarm Population (50, 1964, table 24C; 1966, table 24C). 

economic activity. Finally, it is less visible, largely 
because of the foregoing tfaits. Its basic causes stem 
from a “long-term, secular, structural change that has 
reduced employment in farming and in relatively 
stable or even declining area nonagricultural jobs.”^^ 
High birth rates, limited occupational experience 
along with other obstacles to mobility, and a shrinking 
local population and tax base all combine to perpetu- 
ate this condition in numerous enclaves, large and 
small, in rural America. 

COMMUNITY DIFFERENCES 

To complete this brief assessment of urban-rural 
contrasts, the chief differences among basic categories 
of communities will be examined. Four basic residen- 
tial divisions will be used: urban population within 
urbanized areas (consisting of metropolitan central 
cities and their urban fringes) ; urban population out- 
side urbanized areas; rural non-farm; and rural farm. 
Within the urban group, sub-categories are estab- 
lished according to size of place; while rural divisions 
are subdivided by location within or outside a metro- 
politan area. 

This classification system is helpful in testing the 
relationship between community size and personal 
and family poverty. Using personal income as an indi- 
cator of poverty (and recognizing its limitations). 
Table 16 demonstrates a direct connection between 
income and community size. A similar finding was es- 
tablished by Duncan and Reiss : 

Of all the differences among communities of different size 
revealed in this study, perhaps the most striking is the direct 
relationship between size of place and income. For both males 
and females there is a regular gradient from the peak income 
in largest urbanized areas to the lowest income in the “other 
rural-farm” territory. The gradient is interrupted only by the 
figure for the “other rural-non-farm population which is 
higher than that for small villages, but below the median for 
large villages. 

While the income of rural non-farm families in metro- 
politan areas was actually higher than urban residents 
outside of urbanized areas, this does not contradict the 
basic proposition that income is directly related to 
population size. For all practical purposes, most of 
the rural non-farm people in Standard Metropolitan 



Table 16 — Median Income in 1959 of Families and Males With 
Income, by Type and Size of Community 



Median family Median income 
Type and size of community income (dollars) for males with 



income (dollars) 



Urbanized areas: 

3.000. 000 or more 6, 844 5, 079 

1.000. 000 to 3,000,000 6, 680 4, 961 

250.000 to 1,000,000 6,131 4, 513 

Under 250,000 5,834 4,284 

Urban outside of urbanized areas: 

25.000 or more 5,615 3,967 

10.000 to 25,000 5,400 3,851 

2,500 to 10,000 5,223 3,780 

Rural areas: 

Nonfarm, total 4, 750 3, 297 

Nonfarm in SMS A 5,830 4,225 

Farm, total 3,228 2,098 

FarminSMSA 4,543 2,971 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. "U.S. Census of Population: 1960. Selected 
Area Reports. Size of Place.” Final Report PC(3)-1B, Table 1. 

Statistical Areas are functionally members of the met- 
ropolitan community. 

Analysis of the distribution of families with low in- 
comes by place of residence shows that the proportion 
of rural non-farm families in metropolitan areas with 
low incomes was slightly below that of central city 
families and the presence of a number of well-to-do 
exurbanites in the former group tends to explain this 
phenomenon (see Appendix I-H). At the same time, 
the percentage of metropolitan area farm families 
with low incomes, while much higher than any other 
metropolitan category, actually was less than that of 
rural non-farm families outside of metropolitan areas 
and significantly below the rural farm proportion. The 
percentage of low income families in urban places out- 
side of metropolitan areas was much lower than all 
other non-metropolitan categories, but higher than 
any of the SMSA groups except the rural farm. 

The major reasons for these variations of income 
by place of residence no doubt lie in the occupational 
structure of different communities. Urban areas do 
have larger proportions of skilled technicians, profes- 
sional workers, and others who receive higher sala- 
ries. Yet, the non-SMS A urban figures indicate that 
general income differences still persist even within 
occupational categories as between differing urban 
community types.*® 

Some of the basic differences in the composition of 
the labor force for these different community types 
are highlighted in Table 17. The proportion of those 
in the most productive age bracket (18-64) steadily 
declines as the rural non-farm and rural farm sectors 
are approached. The central cities, urban fringe, and 
rural farm areas share the distinction of having the 
highest proportions of males 14 years or over in the 
labor force. A steady progression emerges for females 
over 14 in the labor force, with rural farm having the 
lowest proportion. High unemployment rates for men 
and women tend to cluster in the rural non-farm. 
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Table 1 7~~*Selected Social and Economic Characteristics of the Population of the United States, by Place of Residence, 1960 





Urbanized area 


Other urban 


Rural nonfarm 


Rural farm 


Subject 


Central 

city 


Urban 

fringe 


10,000 
or more 


2.500 to 
10,000 


Total 


Outside 

SMSA 


Total 


Outside 

SMSA 


Persons under 18 and over 64 per 1,000, aged 18-*€4 

Percent ol males aged 14 and over in labor force 

Percent of females aged 14 and over in labor force 

Percent of male civilian labor force unemployed 

Percent of female civilian labor force unemployed 

Median years of school completed by persons 25 years old and over 


561 

5.6 

5. 5 

10.7 


799 

81.7 

34.1 

3.8 

4.6 

12.0 


808 

76.4 

37.4 
5.3 
5.8 

10.9 


877 

75.4 

35.4 
5.3 
5.5 

10.6 


931 . 
73.2 
28.8 
6.1 
6.1 
9.5 


71.6 
28.5 

6.6 
6.3 
9.0 


945 .. 
78.0 
22.9 
2.5 

4.8 

8.8 


77.8 
22.4 

2.5 

4.9 

8.8 



inn ‘i.?- •'I? of Population; IMO. General Social and Economic Characteristics. United States Summary. Final Report PC (1) -IC. Tables 

II hS Cited in Thomas R, Ford, "Rural Poverty in the United States,” prepared for the Task Force on Economic Growth and Opportunity, Chamber of Commerce of the 

uniiea states, p. iZ(lViinieograpned). 



non-SMSA urban, and core city categories, while the 
formal educational rates indicate a steady progression 
from a rural farm low on through to a suburb high, 
but then drops for central cities. While presenting a 
varied picture, these figures underscore certain ex- 
pected and some unexpected differences in the labor 
force with regard to: 

■ rate of unemployment and education — ^within 
metropolitan communities; 

■ productive proportion of the labor force — between 
big and small urban areas; 

* proportion of females employed and median years 
of school completed — between all urban and rural 
areas; 

■ unemployment rates for men and women, educa- 
tional levels, and proportion of males in the labor 
force — between rural non-farm and farm. 

INTRAMETROPOLITAN DIFFERENCES 

The preceding treatment of rural-urban contrasts 
demonstrated that significant disparities exist between 
the people and communities in these two broad divi- 
sions. In population growth, income levels, education- 
al and health facilities, housing, and the incidence of 
poverty, the rural sector in every instance was in a 
more disadvantaged position. Yet disparities involve 
more than urban-rural differences, as we have suggest- 
ed in other parts of this chapter and in the Advisory 
Commission’s earlier reports on Metropolitan Socid 
Economic Disparities: Implications for Intergovern- 
mental Relations in Central Cities and Suburbs 
(1965) and Fiscal Balance in the American Federal 
System (1967). Within the metropolitan areas of the 
nation, significant interlocal differences exist and 
these comprise another dimension of urbanization 
that merit recapitulation here. 

The major findings relating to metropolitan dis- 
parities as they emerge from the Commission’s study 
of Fiscal Balance in the American Federal System are 
as follows: 

■ The central cities, particularly those located in the 
industrial Northeast and Midwest, are in the throes 



of a deepening fiscal crisis. On the one hand, they 
are confronted with the need to satisfy rapidly 
growing expenditure requirements triggered by the 
rising numl^r of “high cost” citizens. On the other 
hand, their tax resources are increasing at a de- 
creasing rate (and in some cases actually declin- 
ing), a reflection of the exodus of middle and high 
income families and business firms from the central 
city to suburbia. 

The concentration of high cost citizens in the cen- 
tral city is dramatically underscored by public wel- 
fare statistics. For example, 27 percent of Mary- 
land’s population is located in Baltimore, yet 72 
percent of Maryland’s AFDC expenditures is to be 
found in that city. In a like fashion, Boston, with 
14 percent of Massachusetts’ population, accounts 
for 40 percent of that State’s AFDC expenditure. 
A clear disparity in tax burden is evident between 
central city and outside central city. Higher central 
city taxes are reinforcing the other factors that are 
pushing upper income families and business firms 
out of the central city into suburbia. 

On the educational front, the central cities are 
falling farther behind their suburban neighbors 
with each passing year. In 1957 the per pupil ex- 
penditures in the 37 laige metropolitan areas, sur- 
veyed in depth, favored the central city slightly — 
$312 to $303 for the suburban jurisdictions. By 
1965, the suburban jurisdictions h^ forged ahead, 
far ahead — $574 to $449 for the central cities. This 
growing disparity between the central city and sub- 
urban school districts takes on a more ominous 
character in light of the fact that the central city 
school districts must carry a disproportionately 
heavy share of the educational burden — the task of 
educating an increasing number of “high cost” un- 
derprivileged children. Urban children then who 
need education the most are receiving the least. 

To make matters worse. State aid to school districts 
actually aggravates this situation by favoring the 
rural and suburban districts. 

On the municipal service and custodial front, the 
presence of “high cost” citizens, greater population 
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density, and the need to service the needs of com- 
muters force central cities to spend far more than 
most of their suburban neighbors for police and 
fire protection and sanitation services. The 37 larg- 
est central cities had a non-educational municipal 
outlay of $232 per capita in 1965 — $100 greater 
than their suburban counterparts. 

While these findings may not be too startling, they 
clearly reinforce the hunch, held by many, that the 
public finance-public services outlook for most large 
central cities is somewhat bleak. Moreover, they tend 
to demonstrate that core cities and numerous rural 
jurisdictions have far more in common than first 
glance would have it. Finally, the root cause of the 
problems facing both of these widely separated sectors 
is the same: recent migration, urban growth and 
technological developments have drained their most 
productive resources. 

SUMMARY OBSERVATIONS 

To summarize and highlight this tracing of the 
American pattern of urbanization, the following find- 
ings should be noted: 

■ In recent years, metropolitan areas experienced the 
greatest population gains. Yet, using either the 
SMSA or Rand McNally definitions, central cities 
enjoyed some growth in the smaller SMSA’s but 
only minor increases or actual declines (especially 
when annexations are excluded) in medium, large, 
and giant metropolitan areas. 

■ Noncentral city areas in metropolitan areas, on the 
other hand, have had dramatic percentage and 
absolute increases, especially in the 500,000 plus 
SMSA categories. The Rand McNally analysis re- 
veals that metropolitan suburbs (incorporated sub- 
urbs of 10,000 or more) expanded by 13.9 percent 
(omitting annexations) compared to a 3.5 percent 
hike for central cities from 1960-1965; while 
“metropolitan remainders” experienced the greatest 
proportionate growth. 

■ Using Rand McNally figures, urban places of 

10.000 or more outside of metropolitan areas of 

100.000 or more grew at slower rates than metro- 
politan suburbs and remainders, but faster than 
central cities; the remaining nonmetropolitan areas 
(towns below 10,000 in population, rural villages, 
and farms) had the lowest percentage increase of 
any of the Rand McNally categories. 

■ The relative growth rates of “Urban Areas” of 

20.000 or more clearly reveal that the smaller cate- 
gories (20,000-50,000 and 50,000 to 100,000) fell 
below the national average for all urban areas be- 
tween 1960-1965; those for “urban areas” in the 



medium, large, or giant brackets show a propor- 
tionate hike comparable to or greater than the na- 
tional average, with those in 500,000 to 1,000,000 
class having the most rapid relative increase of all. 

* In terms of the total urban population increase 
during the period 1960-1965, the giants in the one 
million plus category accounted for more than half 
and those in the 250,000 to 1,000,000 bracket for 
nearly one-fourth of the total. 

■ Regionally, with the exception of the one million 
plus group, urban areas with the highest rate of 
population growth generally were located in a 
broad geographic crescent beginning in Virginia, 
swinging through the old South and Southwest on 
to the West Coast. Urban areas, again except for 
the one million and over category, having uniform- 
ly below national average percentage hikes formed 
another interregional arc ^ginning in Maine; ex- 
tending through Southern New England, the Mid- 
dle Atlantic States and Great Lakes; and swinging 
through the Plains States to terminate in North 
Dakota. 

■ Glassification of municipalities according to their 
basic economic characteristics reveals a high pro- 
portion of manufacturing and industrial cities in 
the Northeast and Great Lakes areas; a moderate 
concentration of manufacturing-oriented communi- 
ties in the Southeast and in the Los Angeles-San 
Francisco urban areas; and almost none of these 
types in the Prairie States, Mountain Region, and 
Florida! 

■ In terms of size, cities with significant manufactur- 
ing combined with a balanced blend of other eco- 
nomic activities tend to be large; cities with manu- 
facturing primarily, medium sized; and cities serv- 
ing as local retailing or specialized centers, with 
little or moderate manufacturing, small. 

■ Migration has been a major factor in the growth 
of large metropolitan areas, with nine such areas 
accounting for four-fifths of all net migration to 
all metxopolitan areas during 1960-1965; in region- 
al terms, migration benefitted such areas in the 
Northeast and Great Lakes areas least over this 
period, while 28 such complexes in the South, 
Southwest, Mountain States, and Far West ac- 
counted for 43 percent of all metropolitan gains 
and more than half of their growth came from net 
migration gains (accounting for 99 percent of all 
net migration to metropolitan areas) . 

■ Motivational research suggests that improved eco- 
nomic opportunities are significant in prompting 
migration, but better education and job skills were 
common background traits of the migrating unem- 
ployed; moreover, while areas of high economic 
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activity attract in-migration, areas of low-level ac- 
tivity do not necessarily encourage gross out-migra- 
tion at higher rates than for other areas; blue col- 
lar workers, the less well educated, many Negroes, 
and older people do not move to another location 
simply because of the chance of economic better- 
ment; several factors, largely noneconomic in na- 
ture, sustain movement among these groups; the 
migration from low-level economic areas usually 
depletes disproportionately the most productive sec- 
tor of their work force. 

■ One special dimension of urbanization involves the 
heavy increase in the Negro proportion of the 
population of central cities in SMSA’s — a jump 
from 12 to 20 percent between 1950-1966; the 
percentages are much higher for central cities in 
the 250,000 plus metropolitan area bracket. 

■ Another special dimension of urbanization is the 
relatively stable level of America’s rural population 
since 1950 — yet the farming sector continues to 
drop, with a particularly sharp loss of 4 million 
between 1960 and 1966. 



■ Urban-rural comparisons of population growth, 
educational and health facilities, housing, and in- 
come levels suggest major disparities for every in- 
dex with rural America consistently in the disad- 
vantaged position. 

■ A final distinguishing feature of curent urbaniza- 
tion is that within metropolitan areas another set 
of disparities emerges with central cities confront- 
ing much greater public finance-public service 
problems than suburbs and metropolitan remain- 
ders. 

■ Future projections indicate an urban population 
increase of approximately 83 percent by the end of 
the century; the rural population will account for 
only 15 percent of the 314 million total and non- 
whites will increase their share of 15 percent; the 
lion’s share of the population increase will occur 
in the largest, fastest growing urban areas, with 27 
giants adding over 65 million to their population 
(or more than three-fifths of the total) ; the region- 
al breakdown suggests that the South and West will 
experience the greatest gains. 
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Chapter II 



Economic Growth: The Regional, 
State, and Local Experience 



INTRODUCTION 

AS THE PREVIOUS CHAPTER clcarly indicates, the 
process of urbanization has many dimensions. Indeed, 
urbanization can be considered to be both a cause and 
effect of economic growth — the latter being the focal 
point of attention here. After a discussion of this con- 
cept and its measurement, the process of economic 
growth is assessed at the multi-State region and the 
State level to determine what has been the recent 
growth experience and where it has occurred. 

From the varying geographic findings concerning 
economic growth, a selection of States, designed to 
reflect such differences, is made. Within the selected 
States, economic growth is evaluated at the municipal 
level to indicate what factors help explain the vary- 
ing rates of growth among cities within the particu- 
lar States. Two such sets of factors are used : the first 
relates to determinants that are common to all mu- 
nicipalities; the second deals with some general prin- 
ciples and studies of factors relevant to location deci- 
sions of business firms. The last major topic of this 
chapter is an assessment of the influence of population 
characteristics on both the public and private sectors. 
More specifically, an effort is made to gauge whether 
certain measures of population can be isolated as ex- 
planatory determinants of why cities (within given 
States) spend different per capita amounts on various 
governmental functions. The influence of population 
concentrations, that is, urbanized areas, on the prices 
paid by individuals and the business community is 
also assessed. 

ECONOMIC GROWTH: ITS MEANING AND 
MEASUREMENT 

THE CONCEPT OF ECONOMIC GROWTH 

Economic growth is most frequently investigated on 
a nation-wide basis. In this context, it has been de- 



fined as “a sustained increase in per capita or per 
worker product, most often acc(»npanied by an in- 
crease in population and usually by sweeping struc- 
tural changes.” ^ Included among these major struc- 
tural changes are the process of industrialization — 
the movement of resources away from agriculture, and 
the process of urbanization — the redistribution of 
population from the countryside to the city. Economic 
growth then may be viewed as a multi-dimensional 
phenomena involving increases in such strategically 
important variables as production or income, popula- 
tion, industrialization and urbanization, as well as a 
complex set of factors surrounding the redistribution 
of existing resources. 

The scope of economic growth process is in no way 
diminished when a unit less than the nation is exam- 
ined. As a matter of fact, it is just bti. ause the process 
is so comprehensive and far-reaching that any analy- 
sis of economic growth at a sub-national level must 
take into account the same variables and factors con- 
ditioning the national phenomenon. Yet there is one 
important difference. Any study concerned with eco- 
nomic growth at the regional. State, or sub-State level 
must recognize that this process takes place within a 
national context. It is the nation, after all, that has 
greater governmental power, governmental institu- 
tions, and financial resources capable of fostering or 
impeding economic growth at the sub-national level. 
Moreover, it is the gieater size of the nation function- 
ing as a vast common market through a communica- 
tions-transportation network, that makes sub-national 
boimdaries somewhat artificial. Thus, there is inher- 
ently a national dimension to the process of economic 
growth. Nonetheless, since state and local govern- 
ments, and regions within the nation are affected by 
the varying impact of economic growth and — in the 
case of governments — possess policy-making authority 
of their own capable of influencing economic growth. 
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they constitute meaningful units of analysis as they 
relate to the course of economic development. 

THE MEASUREMENT OF ECONOMIC GROWTH 

To gauge economic growth, any number of indi- 
cators reflecting the unique features of modem society 
would appear valid. Such indices as railroad track 
mileage, the number of telephones, average life ex- 
pectancy or the educational levels attained — ^all pro- 
vid some insight into the process of economic growth. 
Yet such measures are specific and their scope is nar- 
row, while the growth process is comprehensive, in- 
volving complex inter-relationships among several key 
variables. Moreover, to use specific measures, or even 
a broad based index composed of several such indices, 
requires a knowledge of the relationships of such 
measures to the actual process. With a combination 
of measures, questions of appropriate weighting arise. 
Since economic growth obviously involves change, 
such measures and their relationships to these 
changes must also be specified if inter-area compari- 
sons are to be undertaken. 

To overcome these difficulties, it is necessary to 
have a measure that is comprehensive, encompassing 
many elements of economic activity. The choice of a 
comprehensive measure or measures of economic 
growth, however, is not without its own set of prob- 
lems. Measures of product or income involve ques- 
tions of inclusion and exclusion as well as of the prices 
at which the included goods and services are to be 
valued. Despite these and other such problems, in- 
come and population are two measures that are wide- 
ly accepted as indicators of economic growth and will 
be used here. 

Yet, it is still necessary to distinguish between in- 
creases in aggregates, such as total income, and in- 
creases in per capita terms, such as income per capita. 
Both, of course, are relevant for a study of economic 
growth, but their focus is somewhat distinct. The for- 
mer measure represents what has been called the 
volume effects of economic growth, the “more and 
bigger” side of the story. The latter, on the other 
hand, is a proxy measure for the “welfare” or “better” 
aspect of economic growth.^ Nonetheless, income per 
capita should not be equated with welfare as such, 
since the latter is a subjective concept about which 
there is little agreement. Indeed, income estimates ex- 
clude all welfare considerations of non-economic in- 
stitutions and even within the economic sphere ignore 
such concerns as working conditions, economic free- 
dom, income distribution, etc., all of which relate to 
the concept of welfare or standard of living. Income 
then is not a comprehensive measure of consumer 
well-being. It measures the output of the economy in 
terms of its goods and services and thus involves only 
a segment of economic welfare. 



Moreover, when the aggregate or per capita in- 
come dimensions of economic growth are analyzed, 
it is necessary to consider the absolute rate of increase 
as well as the relative rate of change. When treated 
separately, neither calculation will reveal the full pic- 
ture of economic growth, since the former tends to 
favor larger units while the latter over-emphasizes the 
smaller. Given these various limitations, economic 
growth will be examined in terms of six measures : 

■ percentage increase in per capita income, 

■ absolute increase in per capita income, 

■ percentage increase in population, 

■ absolute increase in population, 

■ percentage increase in total income, and 

■ absolute increase in total income. 

These indicators are applied to two levels of gov- 
ernment, the multi-State region and the State, the 
sole concern being to determine what took place 
throughout the country and where. On the basis of 
these results, a selection of certain States is made to 
examine the differing growth experiences, for both 
the regions and the States. Within these States, eco- 
nomic growth will be evaluated at the municipal level 
to determine those factors that appear related to eco- 
nomic advance at the sub-state level and to govern- 
mental policies that have been, or may be, brought 
to bear. 

ECONOMIC GROWTH, 1950-1966 

For the nation, the period from 1950 to 1966 gen- 
erally was one of expansive economic growth. To be 
sure, variations in the rate of increase (or decline) 
can be traced for each of the measures herein ana- 
lyzed and more than one cyclical expansion and reces- 
sion also occurred. Yet the theme of expansion is 
dominant; population increased freon 151 million to 
196 million, a 29 percent hike; total personal income 
(in current dollars) grew from $227 billion to $581 
billion, or by 155 percent; per capita personal income 
(in current dollars) advanced from $1,496 to $2,963, 
or a 98 percent increase. Moving frran the national to 
the sub-national levels, two other clear-cut trends 
St d out : ( 1 ) there was a considerable divergence 
a 'ong the sub-national governmental levels in their 
rates of advance, whether absolute or relative; and 
(2) there was a general tendency, at least for certain 
measures, toward a reduction of inequalities among 
the various sub-national levels. 

THE TIME PERIOD 

In selecting a time period for study, two major 
considerations prompted the choice of the period 
1950-1966. For the purpose of this analysis, recent 
experience is most releyant and, equally important, 
a period long enough to reveal the trend rather than 
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cyclical change is necessary. If the time period were 
extended to include earlier years, World War II and 
the dislocations it produced would have to be reck- 
oned with, while going even further back into the 
1930’s would involve the Great Depression. Since 
historical comparability is not essential to this analy- 
sis, it is proper to begin with 1950. 

Other years, of course, could have been chosen as 
the base point. Despite the beginning of the Korean 
War and its essentially “random” disturbance, 1950 
was selected because of the greater availability of 
data. Moreover, the relatively high 1950 unemploy- 
ment rate of 5.3 percent indicates the economic im- 
pact of the Korean War was not immediately felt. 
Indeed, since the unemployment rate for 1966 was 
down to 3.9 percent, some of the economic growth 
that transpired represents more favorable cyclical de- 
velopments. Nonetheless, the unemployment rates for 
the two years are sufficiently comparable to draw 
meaningful conclusions for the period as a whole. 
Modifications of this time span would yield, of course, 
different results in terms of the numerical growth re- 
corded. It is reasonably safe to assume, however, that 
no strikingly different results than reached here would 
emerge in the recorded growth profile among various 
governmental levels and this comparative aspect is 
the essential concern. 

THE REGIONS DEFINED 

Since the multi-State regional dimension of eco- 
n(»nic growth is to be assessed, the composition of the 
regional groupings should be clarified at the outset. 
The term “region” as used here parallels that em- 
ployed by Harvey Perloff and others in the Resources 
for the Future study of Regions^ Resources, and Eco- 
nomic Growth, but differs from both the Census defi- 
nition and the Census concept of geographic division. 
Other groupings of States might have been relied 
upon, but the purpose of this study is adequately 
served by those listed below. Moreover, it is not clear 
that any other regional classification would alter the 
major conclusions or serve the study’s purpose more 
satisfactorily. It should be noted that the District of 
Columbia is regarded as a State and is included in 
the Mideast region, while Alaska and Hawaii are 
treated as if they were States in 1950 and placed in 
the Far Western region. The r^ons are: 

New England: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Connecticut. 

Mideast: New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, and the District of Columbia. 

Great Lakes: Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin. 
Southeast: Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkauisas. 



Plains: Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, North Dakota, South 

Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas. 

Southwest: Oklahoma, Texas, New Mexico, Arizona. 

Rocky Mountain: Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, 

Utah. 

Far West: Washington, Oregon, Nevada, California, Alaska, 

Hawaii. 

PER CAPITA INCOME GROWTH, 1950-1966 

Perhaps the most frequently used measure of eco- 
nomic growth — certainly at the national level — is in- 
come per capita. This indicator reflects increases in 
both total income and population growth, each of 
which is discussed later. Nonetheless, per capita in- 
come is more than a summary measure of these two 
factors, since a rise in per capita income can result 
from diverse movements in both total income and 
population. In terms of United States experience, 
however, per capita income grew because total in- 
come outstripped population increase. This was true, 
to differing degrees, for every region and each State, 
except West Virginia. In the latter, an actual popula- 
tion decline coupled with a modest increase in total 
income produced a rise in the per capita figure. 

For the nation as a whole, per capita income in- 
creased from $1,496 in 1950 to $2,963 in 1966 (cur- 
rent dollars) . This 98 percent increase more than off- 
set the advance in prices, which rose 35 percent over 
this period. For each of the geographic regions and 
each of the States, the rate of increase in per capita 
money income was in excess of the rise in prices and, 
with but four exceptions (Alaska, Montana, Wyo- 
ming, and Delaware), the rates of increase were at 
least double the rate of advance in prices. Over this 
period, then, there was a pervasive rise in real per 
capita income. 

While increases in per capita income have occurred 
throughout the country, the rates of advance have 
differed considerably from region to region and from 
State to State (see Table 18). The regions with the 
fastest growing rates have been the Southeast (124 
percent). New England (102 percent), and the 
Plains States (99 percent). In each, die rates of 
growth exceeded the national average. Taken to- 
gether, these three regions contained no less than 19 
of the 25 States recording above average rates of in- 
crease, including all of the 12 Southeastern States. 
The remaining regions all scored below the national 
rate of increase and contained 20 of the 26 States 
falling in this category. 

Although the Eastern orientation of regional 
growth in per capita income is retained when abso- 
lute rather than relative rates of increase are con- 
sidered, the ordering of regions and States reveals cer- 
tain differences. The most dramatic regional contrast 
is provided by the Southeastern States, which had 
the, greatest percentage advance yet ranked sixth 
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Tqble 18— >State Per Capita Income Growth, 1950-1966 



state and region 


1950 


1966 


Per- 

cent 

in- 

crease 


Abso- 

lute 

in- 

1 crease 


1950 State 

1950 National 
(Percent) 


1966 state 

1966 National 
(Percent) 


United States 


41.496 


$2,963 


98 


$1,467 






New England 


. 1,601 


3,239 


102 


1,638 


107 


109 


Maine 


. 1,185 


2,477 


109 


1,292 


79 


84 


New Hampshire 


1,323 


2,808 


112 


1,485 


88 


95 


Vermont 


1,121 


2, 595 


131 


1,474 


75 


88 


Massachusetts 


. 1,633 


3, 271 


100 


1,638 


109 


no 


Rhode Island 


. 1,606 


3,047 


90 


1,441 


107 


103 


Connecticut 


1,875 


3,690 


97 


1,815 


125 


125 


Mideast 


1 756 


3.325 


89 


1,569 


117 


112 


New York 


. 1,873 


3,497 


87 


1,624 


125 


118 


New Jersey 


. 1,834 


3,445 


88 


1,611 


123 


116 


Pennsylvania 


. 1,541 


2,968 


93 


1,427 


103 


100 


Delaware 


. 2,131 


3, 529 


66 


1,398 


142 


119 


Maryland 


. 1,602 


3,204 


100 


1,602 


107 


108 


District of Columbia.. 


. 2,221 


3,948 


78 


1,727 


148 


133 


Great Lakes 


. 1,666 


3,229 


94 


1,563 


111 


109 


Michigan 


. 1,700 


3,269 


92 


1,569 


114 


no 


Ohio 


. 1,620 


3,056 


89 


1,436 


108 


103 


Indiana 


. 1,512 


3, 076 


103 


1,564 


101 


104 


Illinois 


. 1,825 


3, 532 


94 


1,707 


122 


119 


Wisconsin 


. 1,477 


2,973 


101 


1,946 


99 


100 


Plains 


1,428 


2,847 


99 


1,419 


95 


96 


Minnesota 


. 1,410 


2, 904 


106 


1,494 


94 


98 


Iowa 


1,485 


2,992 


101 


1,507 


99 


101 


Missouri 


1,431 


2, 817 


97 


1,386 


96 


95 


North Dakota 


1,263 


2,384 


89 


1,121 


84 


80 


South Dakota 


1,243 


2, 420 


95 


1,177 


83 


82 


Nebraska 


1,491 


2,905 


95 


1,414 


10 


98 


Kansas 


1,443 


2,862 


98 


1,419 


96 


97 


Southeast 


1,022 


2, 287 


124 


1,265 


68 


77 


Virginia 


1,228 


2,605 


112 


1,377 


82 


88 


West Virginia 


1,065 


2,176 


104 


1,111 


71 


73 


Kentucky 


981 


2,246 


129 


1,265 


66 


76 


Tennessee 


994 


2,227 


124 


1,233 


66 


75 


North Carolina 


1,037 


2,277 


120 


1,240 


69 


77 


South Carolina 


893 


2, 052 


130 


1,159 


60 


69 


Georgia 

Florida 


1,034 


2, 379 


130 


1,345 


69 


80 


1,281 


2,614 


104 


1,333 


86 


88 


Alabama 


880 


2,066 


135 


1,186 


59 


70 


Mississippi 


755 


1,777 


135 


1,022 


50 


60 


Louisiana 


1,120 


2,277 


103 


1,157 


75 


77 


Arkansas 


825 


2, 010 


144 


1,185 


55 


68 


Southwest 


1,297 


2. 520 


94 


1,223 


87 


85 


Oklahoma 


1,143 


2,462 


115 


1,319 


76 


83 


Texa* 


1,349 


2, 542 


88 


1,193 


90 


86 


New Mexico 


1,177 


2.385 


103 


1,208 


79 


80 


Arizona 


1,331 


2, 544 


91 


1,213 


89 


86 


Rocky Mountain 


1,457 


2,697 


85 


1,240 


97 


91 


Montana 


1,622 


2, 623 


62 


1,001 


108 


89 


Idaho 


1,295 


2,445 


89 


1,150 


87 


83 


Wyoming 


1,6S9 


2,739 


64 


1,070 


112 


92 


Colorado 


1,487 


2.916 


96 


1,429 


99 


98 


Utah 


1,309 


2,485 


90 


1,176 


88 


84 


Far West 


1,807 


3,375 


87 


1,568 


121 


114 


Washington 


1,674 


3,222 


92 


1,548 


112 


109 


Oregon 


1,620 


2,908 


80 


1,288 


108 


98 


Nevada 


2, 019 


3,497 


73 


1,478 


135 


118 


California 


1,852 


3,457 


87 


1,605 


124 


117 


Alaska 


2,385 


3,421 


43 


1,036 


159 


115 


Hawaii 


1,387 


3,124 


125 


1,737 


93 


105 



Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, "Survey of Current 
Business,” August 1967. 



among the eight regions in its absolute rate of per 
capita income growth. On the other hand, the Mid- 
eastern and Far Western States experienced low per- 
centage increases but ranked second and third, re- 
spectively, in terms of absolute advances. 

This tendency for low per capita income regions 
and States to have higher percentage rates of growth 
has led to a nan owing of income differentials among 
these areas. At one extreme, the Far Western States 
stood at the top of the income listing both in 1950 and 
1966, but registered a decline in their regional/ 
national income ratio, from 1.21 to 1.14. The South- 
eastern States, on the other hand, which had the low- 
est per capita income level in 1950 and 1966, in- 
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creased their ratio from .68 to .77. A similar inter- 
jurisdictional narrowing occurred at the State level. 
The highest income per capita State in 1950 
(Alaska), was 1.59 times the national figure; by 1966 
the highest per capita income State (District of Co- 
lumbia) had a 1.33 ratio; yet, Mississippi, which was 
the lowest per capita income State in both years, had 
increased its ratio from .50 to .60 of the national 
figure. At both the regional and State levels then, 
there was a convergence in per capita income levels 
with the top areas declining and the bottom advanc- 
ing. This two way convergence reduced the inter- 
regional difference from .53 to .37 and the inter-State 
divergence from 1.09 to .73. 

Despite this process of convergence, little change 
occurred in the regional and State per capita income 
positions. While the low income States and regions 
generally had higher rates of growth, these percentage 
increases were not sufficient to cause any large-scale 
reordering of relative positions. New England moved 
into the third position, changing places with the 
Great Lakes States and the Plains States moved up to 
the fifth rank displacing the Rocky Mountain States. 

At the State level, more dramatic examples are 
provided. Wyoming experienced a 16 place decline 
and Montana a 15 place decline, but there was a 14 
place advance for Hawaii. Despite these and other 
shifts, there was a general stability in relative per 
capita income positions among the States. Witness 
the fact that the rank-order correlation between 1950 
and 1966 per capita income levels by States produced 
a correlation coefficient of + .943. This indicates that 
those States which had high per capita income levels 
in 1950 generally enjoyed a comparable status in 
1966. 

POPULATION GROWTH AND REDISTRIBUTION. 
1950-1966 

Turning to the second criteria of economic develop- 
ment, general popiulation growth during the period 
1950-1966 revealed a continuation of trends extend- 
ing back into our historical and economic past. The 
fastest growing regions for the years surveyed were in 
the West where population gains exceeded the na- 
tional average and whose shares of total population 
increased. This westward movement, while a domi- 
nant characteristic of overall population growtli and 
redistribution, nonetheless conceals the continued, 
and substantial, growth in absolute numbers that has 
marked the eastern and midwestem sectors of the 
country. The picture of population growth that 
emerges then is one of continued, though differential, 
rates of advance. 

Of the several geographic regions, the Southwest, 
Rocky Mountain, and Far West exceeded the 29 per- 
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cent national rate of increase. While these regions 
grew at the rates of 39, 34, and 65 percent respective- 
ly, they were not necessarily those where the absolute 
increase in population was greatest. With the excep- 
tion of the Far West, where the absolute growth and 
percentage increase were largest, the absolute gains 
in population were frequently, though not uniformly, 
greater in the eastern sectors (see Table 19) . Rank- 
ing immediately behind the Far West in terms of 
absolute population growth, for example were the 
Southeast, the Great Lakes, and the Mideast regions. 
Thus, while there has been a continued spreading out 
and tilling in of population, with the three western 
sectors increasing their share from 19.9 percent to 
23.4 percent between 1950 and 1966, the eastern part 
of the country continued to retain the overwhelming 
portion of the nation’s population (see Table 20). 

Table 19— 'Absolute and Relative Rates of Regional Population 
Growth, 1950-1966 > 



the other five States in the region, where overall 
population growth was the second lowest. 

Within certain other regions instances of sharply 
divergent population growth rates among the States 
were more common (see Table 22). While Maryland, 
New Jersey, and Delaware all scored rates of increase 
exceeding the national average, the Mideast region 
as a whole did not. Even more striking were Nevada 

« 

Table 21— Regional Distribution of Population Growth Com- 
pared to National Percentage Increase, 1950-1966 ^ 



Number of Number of 
Regions Number of States above States below 

States national national 
average average 



New England 6 15 

Mideast 6 3 3 

Great Lakes 5 2 3 

Plains 7 0 7 

Southeast 12 3 9 

Southwest 4 3 1 

Rocky Mountains 5 2 3 

Far West 6 5 1 



Regions 



Absolute Relative ^ 

increase(in increase Sources; '1950 Census of Population,” Volume 1, Table 6; “Current Population 

thousands) (percent) Reports,” Series P-25, No. 380. 



United States 

New England 

Mideast 

Great Lakes 

Plains 

Southeast 

Southwest 

Rocky Mountains. 
Far West 



44,610 


29 


1,929 


21 


8,009 


24 


8,336 


27 


1,870 


13 


8,851 


26 


4,454 


39 


1,195 


34 


9,965 


65 



1 As of July 1,1966. 

Sources: ”1950 Census of Population,” Volume 1, Table 6; “Current Population Re- 
ports,” Series P-25, No. 380. 



Table 20 — Regional Distribution of Population, 1950-1966^ 



Region 



United States 

New England 

Mideast 

Great Lakes 

Plains 

Southeast 

Southwest 

Rocky Mountains. 
Far West 



Population Percent of total 
(thousands) 



1950 


1966 


1950 


1966 


. 151,326 


195,936 


100.0 


100.0 


9,315 


11,244 


6.2 


5.7 


33,626 


41,635 


22.2 


21.2 


30,400 


38,736 


20.1 


19.8 


14, 062 


15,932 


9.3 


8.1 


33,792 


42,643 


22.3 


21.8 


11,375 


15,829 


7.5 


8.1 


3,485 


4,680 


2.3 


2.4 


15,275 


25,238 


10.1 


12.9 



Ms of July 1,1966. 

^Sources: ”1950 Census of Population,” Volume 1, Table 6; “Current Population 
Reports,” Series P-25, No. 380. 



.\t the State level, the picture is more complex. 
This, of course, stems from the fact that the growth 
of population within geographic regions proceeded at 
differential rates. Some regional and State findings 
reveal a few major discrepancies (see Table 21 ). The 
Plains region, for example, scored the lowest rate of 
population growth among all regions and each of its 
States grew at rates lower than the national average. 
In New England, only Connecticut stood out in con- 
trast to the sub-national rates of increase scored by 



and California in the Far West, which grew at rates 
of 169 and 78 percent, respectively, while Washing- 
ton grew only by 28 percent. The diversity within the 
Southeastern region is underscored by a growth rate 
of 113 percent for Florida and a relative declim of 
10 percent in West Virginia. 

Just as the Western States generally dominate rela- 
tive population growth, it was the older, more dense- 
ly populated States of the East that emerge as the 
major areas of absolute population increase. Of the 
States with greater than median population increases, 
20 are found in the eastern sector of the country and 
only 6 in the West (see Table 23). 

Both the absolute and relative rates of population 
growth can be brought together and summarized by 
means of a shift and share analysis. This procedure 
permits a comparison of the actual regional or State 
growth (for any particular variable) with that which 
could have been anticipated had there been a uniform 
application of the national rate to each of the regions 
or States. Since the actual population growth that 
took place occurred at differencial rates among the 
regions or States, each will diverge from the results 
under the uniformity assumption. 

For those States or regions w’here the actual popu- 
lation growth exceeded the national average, the dif- 
ference between actual growth rates and those result- 
ing when the national average is applied will be posi- 
tive. In States or regions where the actual population 
growth was less than the national average, the differ- 
ence between the two will be negative. By totaling 
the positive and then the negative values, it is possible 
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Table 22~Population Growth 



state and region 


1950 

population 


Thousands 

1966 

population > 


Absolute 

increase 


Percent 

increase 


United States 


151,326 


195,936 


44,610 


29 


New England 


9,315 


11,244 


1,929 


21 


Maine 


914 


978 


64 


7 


New Hampshire 




676 


143 


27 


Vermont 


378 


411 


33 


9 


Massachusetts 


.... 4,691 


5,403 


712 


15 


Rhode Island 


792 


898 


106 


13 


Connecticut 


2,007 


2,878 


871 


43 


Mideast 


.... 33,626 


41,635 


8,009 


24 


New York 


.... 14,830 


18,205 


3, 375 


23 


New Jersey 


.... 4,835 


6,899 


2,064 


43 


Pennsylvania 


.... 101498 


11,601 


1,103 


11 


Delaware 


318 


513 


195 


61 


Maryland 


.... 2,343 


3,611 


1,268 


54 


Distnct of Columbia 


802 


806 


4 


0.5 


Great Lakes 


.... 30,400 


38,736 


8,336 


27 


Michigan 


.... 6,372 


8,468 


2,096 


33 


Ohio 


— . 7,947 


10,364 


2,417 


30 


Indiana 


3,934 


4,951 


1,017 


26 


Illinois 


.... 8,712 


10,786 


2,074 


24 


Wisconsin 


3,435 


4,167 


732 


21 


Plains 


.... 14,062 


15,932 


1,870 


13 


Minnesota 


.... 2,982 


3,572 


590 


20 


Iowa 


.... 2,621 


2,760 


139 


5 


Missouri 


3,955 


4,564 


609 


15 


North Dakota 


620 


643 


23 


4 


South Dakota 


653 


679 


26 


4 


Nebraska 


.... 1,326 


1,439 


113 


9 


Kansas 


.... 1,905 


2,275 


370 


19 


Southeast 


.... 33,792 


42,643 


8,851 


26 


Virginia 


.... 3,319 


4,465 


1,146 


35 


West Virginia 


2,006 


1,809 


-197 


-10 


Kentucky 


2,945 


3,181 


236 


8 


Tennessee 


.... 3,292 


3,866 


574 


17 


North Carolina 


.... 4,062 


4,974 


912 


22 


South Carolina 


.... 2,117 


2,589 


472 


22 


Georgia 


.... 3,445 


4,445 


1,000 


29 


Florida 


.... 2,771 


5,893 


3, 122 


113 


Alabama 


.... 3,062 


3,511 


449 


15 


Mississippi 


.... 2,179 


2,337 


158 


7 


Louisiana 


.... 2,684 


3,617 


933 


35 


Arkansas 


.... 1,910 


1,956 


46 


2 


Southwest 


.... 11,375 


15,829 


4,454 


39 


Oklahoma 


2,233 


2,477 


244 


11 


Texas 


.... 7,711 


10,747 


3, 036 


39 


New Mexico 


681 


1,002 


321 


47 


Arizona 


750 


1,603 


853 


114 


Rocky Mountain 


.... 3,485 


4,680 


1,195 


34 


Montana 


591 


702 


111 


19 


Idaho 


589 


697 


108 


18 


Wyoming 


291 


319 


28 


10 


Colorado 


.... 1,325 


1,955 


630 


48 


Utah 


689 


1,007 


318 


46 


Far West 


.... 15,275 


25,238 


9,965 


65 


Washington 


.... 2,379 


3,040 


661 


28 


Oregon 


.... 1,521 


1,973 


452 


30 


Nevada 


160 


431 


271 


169 


California 


.... 10,586 


18,802 


8,216 


78 


Alaska 


129 


265 


136 


105 


Hawaii 


500 


727 


227 


45 



lAs of July, 1966. 

Source: **1950 Census of Population,” Volume 1, Table 6 ; **Current Population 
Reports,” Series P-25, No. 380. 



Table 23~Resional Distribution of Population Growth Com- 
pared to Median Population Increases, 1950-1966^ 



Number of Number of Number of 
Region States States above States below 

median 3 median 



New England 6 

Mideast 6 

Great Lakes 5 

Plains 7 

Southeast 12 

Southwest 4 

Rocky Mountains 5 

Far West g 



2 

4 

5 
2 
7 
2 
1 
3 



4 
2 
0 

5 
5 
2 
4 
3 



1 As of July 1, 1966. 

2 Median growth of population=451,000. 

Reports *^kerie^ Depopulation,” Volume 1, Table 6 ; ^Current Population 



to determine that portion of the total positive or nega- 
tive divergencies which is attributable to particular 
regions or States. This procedure then permits sum- 
marization of both the absolute and relative rates of 
population advance and identification of these States 
and regions demonstrating the greatest net shifts 
(positive as well as negative) in terms of population 
growth. 

The predominant region of population growth re- 
vealed by this shift-share analysis is the Far West, ac- 
counting for no less than 81.1 percent of the total 
net upward shift (see Table 24). Far less, though 
still significant, was the Southwest region, which ac- 
counted for 16.4 percent of the total upward shift, 
while the Rocky Mountain States share was but 2.5 
percent. The major areas accounting for the net 
downward shift in population were the Plains (33.8 
percent) and the Mideast (28.3 percent) ; the South- 
east, New England, and Great Lakes regions had de- 
clines of 16.5 percent, 12.1 percent, and 9.3 percent 
respectively. 



Table 24 — Resional Population Shifts, 1950-1966 



Region 


Percent net 
upward shift 


Region 


Percent net 
downward shift 


Far West 


.... +81.1 


Plains 


-33.8 


Southwest 


.... +16.4 


Mideast 


-28.3 


Rocky Mountains 


+2.5 


Southeast 


-16.5 






New England 


- 12.1 






Great tikes 


-9.3 



At the State level, the overwhelming influence of 
California is clearly reflected; the population growth 
of this State accounted for a full 42.9 percent of the 
net upward shift (see Table 25) . A distant second — 
but still major growth State — ^was Florida, with 19.4 
percent. Less impressive but relatively large popula- 
tion growth was also recorded by Texas (6.4 percent). 
New Jersey (5.4 percent), Arizona (5.3 percent), and 
Maryland (4.9 percent). The net downward shift in 
population was attributable mainly to Pennsylvania 
(16.8 percent). New York (8.4 percent). West Vir- 
ginia (6.6 percent), and other States principally in 
the Southeastern and Plains areas. 

Table 25 — Slates With Major Population Shifts, 1950-1966 



state 


Percent net 
upward shift 


State 


Percent net 
downward shift 


California 


.... +42.9 


Pennsylvania 


-16.8 


Florida 


.... +19.4 


New York 


-8.4 


Texas 


+6.4 


West Virginia 


-6.6 


New Jersey 


+5.4 


Massachusetts 


-5.7 


Arizona 




Kentucky 


-5.3 


Maryland 


+4.9 


Iowa 


-5.3 






Missouri 


-4.7 






Arkansas 


-4.4 






Illinois 


-4.2 






Mississippi 


-4.1 






Alabama 


-3.8 






Oklahoma 


-3.5 






Tennessee 


-3.3 



TOTAL PERSONAL INCOME GROWTH, 1950-1966 

Between 1950 and 1966, total personal income in 
the United States rose from $227 billion to $581 
billion (both in current dollars), an increase of 155 
percent. As might be expected, this growth proceeded 
at different rates both among geographic regions and 
States. Of greater significance, however, is the fact 
that this comprehensive measure of economic activity 
reveals certain differences with regard to the major 
geographic growth areas that were not revealed in 
the analysis of population growth and redistribution. 

Using the shift-share analysis with regard to total 
personal income, the predominant importance of the 
Far Western States, accounting for 56.9 percent of 
the net upward shift, clearly emerges (see Table 26). 
The Southeastern region scored the second most sub- 
stantial increase, 35.5 percent, while the Southwestern 
States accounted for some 7.6 percent of the net up- 
ward shift. These relative gains occurred mainly at 
the expense of the Mideastem region, which account- 
ed for fully half of the net downward shift. Other 
regions experiencing major downward shifts in total 
personal income were the Plains (23.6 percent), 
Great Lakes (18.7 percent) and New England (6.5 
percent) . 



Table 26 — Regional Shifts in Total Personal Income, 1950-1966 



Region 


Percent net 
upward shift 


Region 


Percent net 
downward shift 


Far West 


.... +56.9 


Mideast 


-49.7 


Southeast 


.... +35.5 


Plains 


.... -23.6 


Southwest 


+7.6 


Great Lakes 


.... -18.7 






New England 


-6.5 






Rocky Mountain 


-1.5 



A comparison of Tables 24 and 26 reveals both 
similarities and differences among regions with re- 
spect to population growth and the rise in total per- 
sonal income. The unparalleled position of the Far 
Western States again is clearly underscored as is the 
more modest advance made by the Southwestern 
States. The major losses in terms of these two meas- 
ures of economic growth were recorded by the Plains 
and Mideastem States, though the ordering of these 
two regions differs for population and total personal 
income. The Great Lakes and New England States 
were also on the negative side of the two measures. 
By far the most important difference to emerge is for 
the Southeastern States, which accounted for 16.4 
percent of the net downward shift in population but 
some 35.5 percent of the net upward shift of total 
personal income. The Rocky Mountain States also 
appear on different sides of the ledger for the two 
measures, but the figures are far more modest — with 

2.5 prcent of the net upward shift of population and 

1.5 percent of the net downward shift in total per- 
sonal income. 



Turning to the State level, California and Florida 
-as was the case with population growth — complete- 
ly dominate the advance in total personal income, ac- 
counting for 42.7 percent and 18.3 percent respective- 
ly of the net upward shift (see Table 27). Other 
States scoring more modest but respectable gains 
under both measures of economic growth were Mary- 
land and Arizona. States like New Jersey and Texas 
that ranked high in population growth do not appear 
on the total personal income list, since both scored 
only minor gains in the latter measure. Georgia and 
Virginia appear in their place; both scored substan- 
tial advances in total personal income, but experi- 
enced more modest population shifts. 



Table 27 — ^States With Major Shifts in Total Personal Income, 

1950-1966 



State 


Percent net 
upward shift 


state 


Percent net 
downward shift 


California 


..... +42.67 


New York 


... -21.95 


Florida 


.... +18.31 


Pennsylvania 


... -20. 39 


Maryland 


+5.70 


illinios 


-7.81 


Arizona 


+4.44 


Massachusetts 


-5.53 


Georgia 


+4.27 


iowa 


-5.00 


Virginia 


+3.36 


Missouri 


-4.81 






West Virginia 


-4.48 






District or Columbia... 


-4.10 






Ohio 


-4.01 



The major declines in total personal income were 
registered by New York and Pennsylvania, accounting 
for 22.0 percent and 20.4 percent respectively of the 
net downward shift. This parallels their decline in 
terms of population shifts. Other States to appear on 
the negative side regarding the two measures were 
Illinois, Massachusetts, Iowa, Missouri, and WiiSt 
Virginia. Their rank order with respect to each meas- 
ure is not the same, however. Both the District of 
Columbia and Ohio were important components of 
the net downward shift in total personal income, but 
less so regarding population ; States such as Kentucky, 
Arkansas, Mississippi, Alabama,,. Oklahoma, and Ten- 
nessee — all of which were on the negative side regard- 
ing population — scored either minor advances or de- 
clines concerning total personal income. 

A SUMMARY OF REGIONAL AND STATE ECO- 
NOMIC GROWTH MEASURES 

To this point, three indicators — per capita personal 
income, population, and total personal income — have 
been presented as measures of economic growth 
among the various geographic regions and States. 
Each of these three measure'! has been calculated in 
terms of relative as well as absolute change. Since six 
measures have been used in effect, it is not surprising 
that each yields different results concerning the “what 
and where” aspects of economic growth. 

The six measures are brought together in Tables 28 
and 29 in order to present a summary picture for each 
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Table 28 — Resional Summary of Economic Growth Measures, 1950-1966 



Region 



Number of meas- 
ures regional 
growth exceeds 
national average 
or median 



Individual measures 



Relative Absolute Relative Absolute Relative Absolute 
per capita in- per capita in- population population total income total income 
come growth come growth growth growth growth growth 



New England.... 

Mideast 

Great Lakes 

Plains 

Southeast 

Southwest 

Rocky Mountains. 
Far West 



2 

3 

3 
1 

4 
2 
1 

5 



+ -I- 

-I- 
-I- 
-I- 
-I- 



-I- 



-I- 

-I- 

-I- 



-I- 

-I- 

+ 

-I- 



-I- 

-I- 

+ 



-I- 

-I- 

+ 

+ 



region and State. The pattern for each region and 
State is compared to the national average or, in the 
case of absolute growth of population and total per- 
sonal income, to the U.S. median. Implicit in this 
summary procedure is the assumption that each of 
the six growth measures has equal weight. This, of 
course, is an over-simplification, but one made neces- 
sary by the fact that the appropriate weights for each 
indicator have not been established. Notwithstanding 
this limitation, it is sufficiently clear that regions and 
States differed considerably with regard to these 
measures. 

.\t the regional level, the strongest performance 
was registered by the Far Western States which sur- 
passed the national increases (or medians) in all 
measures, save for the percentage increase in per cap- 
ita income. The Southeastern States registered the 
second strongest overall performance, with only the 
advances in absolute per capita income and relative 
population growth falling below national levels. Both 
the Mideastem and the Great Lakes regions revealed 
above-national growth for all the absolute measures 
but below-national rates for all the relative indicators, 
further highlighting the differences between these two 
growth measures. Compared to these four regions, the 
remaining geographic sectors had relatively weak eco- 
nomic growth. The New England and Southwestern 
States experienced above-average growth in only two 
of the six measures, while the Plains and Rocky 
Mountain regions produced only one instance of sur- 
passing a national average. At the State level, the di- 
versity in economic growth performance was even 
greater (see Table 29). Only Maryland scored above- 
average increases in each of the six measures, while 
no less than seven States failed to register any instance 
of above-national economic growth. 

To provide a framework for selecting States that 
represent this varying growth, all were classified ac- 
cording to the number of measures whereby their per- 
formance exceeded the national average or median 
and by geographic region (tee Table 30). Seven 
States exceeded the national figure for at least five 
indicators, thereby indicating a relatively strong 
growth record. Of these, three were in the Southeast- 
ern region. .\ more nearly average growth record was 



represented by one of the Great Lakes States since all 
five of these States exceeded the national rate in three 
or four measures. Relatively weak economic growth, 
indicated by two or less measures exceeding the na- 
tional average, was registered by several States, five 
of which were in the Plains region. 

In selecting States that will be subsequently ana- 
lyzed in depth, preference was given to those that re- 
flect not only the varying growth performance and re- 
gional patterns but which in 1950 contained a suffi- 
cient number of municipalities, since this is the intra- 
state unit that is examined below. On these grounds, 
Florida, Louisiana, and Virginia were selected to re- 
present strong economic growth, Ohio as average, and 
Kansas as relatively weak economic growth over the 
period 1950-1966. 

THE MECHANISM OF COMMUNITY 
ECONOMIC GROWTH 

INTRODUCTION 

The ability of a community to grow depends upon 
its success in attracting additional spending within its 
confines — whether this be personal consumption, busi- 
ness investment, or government outlays. Every such 
dollar of additional spending constitutes an addition 
to the community income and, depending upon the 
portion of the additional income that is spent within 
the communiiy, the ultimate increase in income will 
be some multiple of the initial increase in spending. 
This “multiplier” then means that for every added 
dollar of spending in a particular community, the 
income of the area will eventually increase by an 
amount greater than the initial dollar of new spend- 
ing. 

Various communities will differ, however, in the ex- 
tent to which their incomes will grow as a result of 
an additional infusion of spending. This means that 
the “multiples” will differ depending upon the por- 
tion of the additional spending that is retained within 
the community boundaries. For a large, industrially 
diversified and relatively self-contained community, 
the multiplier is likely to be larger than for a small 
area, since more of the additional spending is likely 
to be retained within the larger community’s borders. 
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Toble 29 — ^State Summary of Economic Growth Measures, 1950H966 





Relative 


Relative 


Relative 


Absolute 


Absolute 


Absolute 




state 


Population 

growth 


total income 
growth 


income per 
capita growth 


population 

growth 


total income 
growth 


income per 
capita growth 


Pluses 



^ United States 

f Alabama 

Alaska 

1 Arizona 

i Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

I Delaware 

{ District of Columbia. 

Florida 

; Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire.... 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 



29 


155 


98 





+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 
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Table 30— Distribution of States by Above-National Growth Characteristics, 1950-1966 



Number of meas- 
ures > where State Number of 

growth exceeds States 
national 



Geographic regions of States 

Northeast Mideast Great Lakes Plains Southeast Southwest Rocky Mountain Far West 



6. 

5. 

4, 

3. 

2 . 

1 . 

0 . 



1 

6 

10 

11 

9 

7 

7 



1 

1 1 

1 3 

1 1 2 

1 2 

1 1 

1 




iThe measures are: 

(1) absolute increase in per capita income; 
c2j absolute increase In total income; 

C3> absolute increase in population; 
c4) relative increase in per capita income; 

C5i relative increase in total income; 

(6) relative increase in population. 

Although th income multiple can be generated by 
any addition to spending, business investment deci- 
sions as well as governmental outlays constitute poten- 
tially, if not actually, the two most dynamic sources of 
new spending. Location theory provides a general 
basis for the process through which business decides 
to invest in the expansion of existing plant and equip- 
ment or to establish a new branch. 



Government spending — whether Federal, State, or 
local — can also affect the growth of community in- 
come. To cite just one example. Federal military ex- 
penditures, because of their size and uneven geo- 
graphic impact, are in some areas important deter- 
minants of regional growth. One way of gauging this 
differential impact of Federal military expenditures 
is to determine the degree of defense dependency — 






that is, the proportion of the civilian labor force en- 
gaged in defense-generated employment. For the na- 
tion as a whole, a recently published survey found 
that the average defense dependency was 3 percent as 
of June 1966.® Twenty- two States as well as the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, however, either equalled or ex- 
ceeded this figure. At the top of the list, Alaska had 
9.7 percent of its work force engaged in defense-gen- 
erated employment while Idaho had the least, only 
0.3 percent. 

Another dimension of military expenditures in- 
volves labor market areas having at least 500 defense- 
generated workers or a defense dependency ratio of 
greater than 5 percent. Of the 292 such communities, 
the defense dependency ratio varied from over 15 per- 
cent to below 3 percent. Areas with the highest de- 
pendency ratios tended to have a small labor force 
while the lower ratios were generally found in laiger 
areas. In addition, this study reveals that 41.6 percent 
of the defense-generated employment was located in 
108 areas having a dependency ratio of 6 percent or 
more— twice the United States average. 

Clearly, the geographic distribution of defense 
spending and of new plant locations by private busi- 
ness, with their resulting income multipliers, can be 
factors of considerable import in determining the 
future course of income growth for the localities so 
[ favored. 

MUNICIPAL ECONOMIC GROWTH 

I 

I One of the initial questions in analyzing economic 

; growth at the sub-national level is the choice of the 

[ basic unit to be studied. This problem, in turn, in- 

I volves the functional interrelationships and interde- 

f pendencies that exist — and change — among the vari- 

ous sub-national units. According to one study: 

i • • • • 

f A growth center is identified by its spatial and functional 

I positions as well as by its rate of growth in population, em- 

I ployment, and income. Thus, the criteria identifying a growth 

I' center include its hierarchial position among several urban 

I places (each of different size or performing different urban 

I functions) and its relation to the transportation and com- 

f munication networks.* 

For the purpose of this portion of the study, the 
municipality was chosen as the unit for analysis. 
While several highly specialized areas may meaning- 
fully be considered as constituting a single functional 
economic “region,” it is nonetheless true that a na- 
tional policy regarding urban growth and new com- 
munity development can meaningfully draw upon the 
recent growth experience of existing cities. New urban 
areas seem more likely to take on certain aspects of 
existing cities, rather than a restructuring of existing 
geographic units. Thus, the municipality Cind a study 
of those characteristics that help explain the differing 
growth rates among cities provide a more relevant 
frame of analysis. 



To analyze the economic growth of cities, the per- 
centage as well as absolute change in median family 
income between 1950 and 1960 is used as the criteria 
to be “explained.” The factors that appear related to 
the differential rates of growth in median family in- 
come among various municipalities within specific 
States (or groups of States) are the measures to be 
explored. The use of median family income — a var- 
iant of the more or less standard measure of per cap- 
ita income — however, should be viewed differently at 
the municipal than at the national level because of 
the movement of people especially within as well as 
among States. Hence, while median family income 
facilitates comparisons among municipalities of dif- 
ferent sizes, it nonetheless may result from population 
decline, a decline which exceeds that in total income. 

Economic growth at the municipal level can be 
explained, at least in part, by examining two sets of 
factors. As was mentioned at the outset, there is inher- 
ently a national aspect to the subject of economic 
growth and the first set of factors to be discussed — 
those applicable to all municipalities — relate to this 
feature either primarily or exclusively. Yet, there is 
more to the subject of municipal economic growth 
than simply the national or common factors. If this 
were not the case, municipal economic growth would 
be more or less parallel throughout the nation. To 
put it somewhat differently, if the common factors 
were the only relevant change-initiating forces, then 
municipal economic growth would be a mirror image 
of the national pattern, though on a smaller scale. 
The second set of factors to be discussed may be con- 
sidered as primarily indigenous to the specific com- 
munities. 

While these special factors are relevant to a study 
of municipal economic growth and may, in fact, be 
the more important set of considerations, the very spe- 
cific nature of their impact as well as data limitations 
preclude applying such factors as an explanation for 
the differing growth rates. For these more or less spe- 
cific growth factors, it is possible only to indicate 
those which appear to be the more important deter- 
minants of business location decisions. 

It is necessary to determine whether the individual 
common factors have a systematic relationship to vari- 
ations in median family income among municipal- 
ities.*, .\side from Kansas where localities with a 
10,000 population level in 1950, were included, all 
municipalities with populations in excess of 25,000 
as of 1950, but less than 250,000 in either 1950 or 
1960, were included. Since only municipalities within 

*^For this purpose the Spearman rank-order correlation 
coefficient was computed. It should be noted that the correla- 
tion coefficient measures only the degree of association be- 
tween th i factors considered and does not purport to measure 
cause and effect. 
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a given State or groups of States within the same geo- 
graphic region were considered, the municipalities 
were rendered homogeneous with regard to any re- 
gional influence that may relate to the differential 
rates of growth in median family income. 

The period covered by the correlation analysis is 
the ten year span, 1950-1960. While it would have 
been preferable to extend the period to 1966, this 
was not possible because data for certain of the com- 
mon factors are simply not available for years later 
than 1960. Hence, for the purpose of comparability 
among the several factors to be considered, the ten 
year period 1950-1960, for which all the necessary 
data are available, was used. 

THE COMMON FACTORS 

The first set of factors to be applied to the differen- 
tial rates of municipal economic growth are those that 
are common or general to all municipalities, though 
growing at differential rates among the various cities. 
For reasons explained below, the four variables se- 
lected represent measures whose effects have been or 
can be influenced by deliberate policy decisions in the 
governmental sector. These common or general fac- 
tors are: 

■ the percentage change in population, 

■ the change in the proportion of total employment engaged 

in manufacturing, 

■ the change in the proportion of total employment engaged 

in wholesale and retail trade, and 

■ the change in the proportion of nonwhite population. 

Each of these specific factors was correlated with 
the percentage change in median family income. The 
same factors were also correlated with the differential 
rates of absolute change in median family income. 
For this set of correlations, the absolute change in 
population growth was used while each of the other 
factors was measured as before. Again, each of the 
common factors was related individually to the abso- 
lute changes in median family income. 

The above measures were selected since on a priori 
grounds they appeared relevant to the growth in me- 
dian family income. Population growth, for example, 
can be considered as leading to increased demand for 
goods and services, the immediate effect of which is 
to raise prices. To meet these increased demands, ad- 
ditional factors of production — land, labor, and cap- 
ital — ^must be attracted. Each of these receives a mon- 
etary payment in exchange for its services and must 
be drawn from those previously unemployed or by 
higher compensation. 

This hypothesis represents some over-simplification 
in that it assumes the various municipalities are self- 
contained units. While the population growth of the 
particular community is clearly relevant, it is not the 



entire story. The same phenomena, occurring in sur- 
rounding or even in distant locations, if channeled 
as effective demand into the local area, will produce 
the same effects on local income as local population 
growth and for the same reasons. While conceding 
this qualification, it should be added that such inter- 
dependencies are applicable not only to the munici- 
palities but to other sub-national units as well. 

The next two variables represent — in broad, aggre- 
gate categories — the industrial composition of the 
labor force. The process of economic growth after all 
tends to draw resources away from agriculture to the 
manufacturing and service sectors. This reflects the 
fact that as incomes rise, consumption patterns are 
altered, with food purchases constituting a smaller 
part of high income budgets than is true for low in- 
come individuals. Hence, as incomes rise, demand for 
nonagricultural products tends to grow relatively 
faster than the demand for food. As a result, less re- 
sources are devoted to the agricultural sector. 

Also affecting the industrial structure is the influ- 
ence of technological change. Technological advance 
— a phenomena that has characterized the agricul- 
tural sector — means that the same level of output can 
be produced with the use of less labor resources — that 
is, costs and product prices are reduced. Since the 
demand for food is not very sensitive to changes in 
relative prices, the combined effects of technology and 
income result in lower agricultural employment. 

Focusing on municipal economic growth, the rele- 
vant changes in industrial composition are those 
within the non-agricultural sectors. At this level, the 
differential rates of growth in income may be associ- 
ated with the differential rates of change in the pro- 
portion of total . employment engaged in two broad 
industrial classifications — manufacturing and whole- 
sale-retail trade. Each of these sectors has a relatively 
favorable income effect. The influence of technology, 
however, is somewhat more complex. To be sure, 
technology need not proceed at an even pace among 
the various industries and indeed has been far more 
important in manufacturing than in the service sector. 
Taken by itself, rapid technological change initially 
tends to displace workers in a particular industry; 
hence the proportion employed will decline. Since it 
also permits lower product prices or the introduction 
of new products, the proportion employed may in- 
crease over time, particularly if these forces are com- 
bined with the favorable income factor. 

In other words, variations in the rate of growth in 
median family income among municipalities may re- 
sult from the fact that certain cities have attracted a 
disproportionate share of the faster growing indus- 
tries. For manufacturing, increases in the employment 
proportion would reflect both a favorable income and 
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technology effect. For the wholesale-retail trade sec- 
tors, the favorable income factor may be offset by the 
comparatively slow technological change and may re- 
sult in a declining proportion of employment. 

The last hypothesis to be tested is whether the dif- 
ferential rates of growth in municipal median family 
income bear a systematic relationship to variations in 
the rates of change in the proportion of total popula- 
tion that is non white. Since the nonwhite population 
may be less well educated or face barriers to employ- 
ment opportunities that are not encountered by the 
\\ hite population, it was anticipated on these grounds 
that a negative relationship would exist between the 
growth in income and the nonwhite population. 

EMPIRICAL RESULTS 

Florida-Louisiana-Virginia. The classification of 
growth measures revealed that these three Southeastern 
States dominated the findings in regard to relatively 
strong growth performance over the years, 1950-1966. 
Since none of the three contained many municipalities, 
they were combined and all of their municipalities 
meeting the requisite population size, were considered 
as a unit. These States, however, are all in one geo- 
graphic region, hence the influence of regional factors 
affecting median income is held constant. 

Several rank-order correlations reveal that certain 
common factors relate systematically to variations in 
the rate of growth in median family income among 
the municipalities of Florida, Louisiana, and Virginia. 
These relationships are sufficiently strong to preclude 
the possibility of chance phenomena. Variations in 
absolute rates of growth (1960-1950) in median fam- 
ily income, consistently correlated with absolute 
changes in population, as well as shifts in the propor- 
tion of the population that was non white (see Table 
31). As expected, population growth was directly re- 
lated to the growth in income, thereby indicating 
that those areas with high population growth had 

Tabic 31— Relationships Between Common Factors and Growth 
in Median Family Income in Florida, Louisiana, and Virsinia 
Municipalities, 1 950<*1 960 * 



Direction of 
relationships 



Percentage increase in median family income and: 

1. Percentage increase in population 

2. Change in proportion employed in manufacturing 

3. Change in proportion employed in wholesale-retail trade, 

4. Change in proportion of nonwhite population 

Absolute increase in median family jncome and: 

1. Absolute increase in population 

2. Change in proportion employed in manufacturing 

3. Change in proportion employed in wholesale-retail trade 

4. Change in proportion of nonwhite population 



O 

-I- 

5 

8 



' Includes municipalities with 1950 population greater than 25,000; excludes munici. 
palities exceeding population of 250,000 in either 1950 or 1960. 

Note; -I- indicates a statistically significant and positive relationship. 

— indicates a statistically significant and negative relationship. 

O indicates no statistically significant relationship. 



the greater gains in median family income. The 
change in the non-white proportion was inversely re- 
lated to variations in the absolute rates of income — 
that is, those municipalities having the greatest in- 
crease in their nonwhite proportions had the smallest 
increases in median family income. 

Although neither of the two variables relating to 
the changing industrial structure was signihcantly re- 
lated to the absolute change in median family income, 
the relationships were close. While there was some 
tendency for median family income to increase with 
the proportion employed in manufacturing and to 
decrease with the proportion engaged in wholesale- 
retail trade, these relationships were not sufficiently 
clear-cut to rule out the possibility that they were 
merely random. 

When variations in the percentage increase of me- 
dian family income is the factor to be explained, dif- 
ferent relationships emerge. Both variables represent- 
ing industrial structure are systematically associated; 
the change in the proportion engaged in manufactur- 
ing is directly linked to the percentage change in in- 
come while the change in the proportion employed 
in wholesale-retail trade is inversely related. Neither 
of the remaining factors, however, is systematically 
related, though the proportion of nonwhite popula- 
tion approaches it and has the anticipated negative 
sign. 

Ohio, Of the several States reflecting more or less 
average growth performance, all five of the Great 
Lakes States were represented. Since this indicated a 
relatively homogeneous region, one of the five States 
was selected. Since Ohio had enough municipalities 
meeting the population criteria it was unnecessary to 
combine them with those of other States in the region. 
The relationships used for the municipalities of Flor- 
ida-Louisiana- Virginia were again tested. The results 
indicate that five of the eight relationships established 
for the Florida-Louisiana- Virginia municipalities also 
hold for Ohio’s several municipalities. In three in- 
stances, however, the findings differed (compare 
Tables 31 and 32). 

Among the municipalities of Ohio, population 
growth was significandy, and positively, associated 
not only with the absolute change in median family 
income (as was true in Florida, Louisiana, and Vir- 
ginia) but with the percentage change as well. Com- 
munities experiencing the largest changes in popula- 
tion then also had the greatest increases in median 
family income. Moreover, the change in the propor- 
tion of the nonwhite population was systematically, 
and negatively, related to the absolute change in in- 
come. 

There was no significant relationship between the 
change in the proportion of the non white population 
and the percentage increase in income among Ohio 
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Table 32— Relationships Between Common Factors and Growth 
Family Income Amons Ohio Municipalities, 

1950-1960 ‘ 



Percentage increase in median family income and: 

1. Percentage increase in population 

2. Change in proportion employed in manufacturing !! 

3. Change in proportion employed in wholesale-retail trade 

4. Change in proportion of nonwhite population 

Absolute increase in median family income and: 

1. Absolute increase in population 

2. Change in proportion employed in manufacturing...'”!! 

f proportion employed in wholesale-retail trade. 

4. Change in proportion of nonwhite population 



Direction of 
relationships 



“h 

o 

o 

o 

"h 

o 

o 



municipalities with 1950 population at least 25,000; excludes munici- 
palities exceeding population of 250,000 in either 1950's or 1960's. 

Note: + indicates a statistically significant and positive relationship. 

— indicates a statistically significant and negative relationship. 

O indicates no statistically significant relationship. 



municipalities. Nor was there any consistent link be- 
tween the change in the proportion employed in man- 
ufacturing or wholesale-retail trade and the absolute 
or percentage rates of growth in median family in- 
come. No statistically significant association was found 
then between industrial structure and income changes. 

Kansas, The final State was selected to represent 
those whose economic growth had proceeded at a lag- 
ging pace. In terms of regional distribution, the Plains 
States tended to cluster in this sector with five of the 
seven experiencing comparatively slow economic 
growth. Of the five, Kansas was chosen. Since none 
of the five, taken singly or together, contained a suffi- 
cient number of municipalities falling within the 
25,000-250,000 population range, it was necessary to 
extend the range downward to include those with, at 
least 10,000 population in 1950. 

Among the several Kansas municipalities, varia- 
tions in the absolute rate of median income were sys- 
tematically related to the absolute growth in popula- 
tion and, as expected, the association was direct (see 
Table 33). This means that those communities which 
had the greatest absolute increase in median family 
income also tended to be those which had the greatest 
absolute population gains. None of the remaining fac- 

Table 33— Relationships Between Common Factors and Growth 

^ Income Amons Kansas Municipalities, 

I 1 960 * 



Direction of 
relationships 



Percentage increase in median family income and: 

1. Percentage increa^ in population O 

2. Change in proportion employed in manufacturing o 

3. Change m proportion employed in wholesale-retail trad’e.. n 

4. Change in proportion of nonwhite population o 

Absolute increase in median family income and: 

1. Absolute increase in population 4 . 

2. Change jn proportion employed in manufacturing o 

3. Change in proportion employed in wholesale-retail trade..!. O 

4. Change in proportion of nonwhite population o 



> Includes municipalities with 1950 population 
pahties exceeding population of 250,000 m 1950. 



at least 10 , 000 ; excludes munici- 



Note: Hh Indicates a statistically significant and positive relationship. 
O indicates no statistically significant relationship. 



tors— the proportion of nonwhite population, per- 
centage engaged in manufacturing or the percentage 
employed in wholesale-retail trade, however, were 
significantly associated with the absolute increase in 
median family income. In fact, there was no discern- 
ible relationship between income and either the non- 
white population change or the proportion engaged 
in manufacturing. 

A reasonably strong correlation did emerge between 
median family income and the proportion engaged in 
\yholesale-retail trade; while this relationship was not 
significant in a statistical sense, it was very nearly so. 
The negative sign of this association indicates that 
those municipalities with the greatest increases in in- 
come had the smallest increases, or greatest declines, 
in the proportion engaged in wholesale-retail trade. 
This same negative relationship emerged in terms of 
the percentage increase in median family income and 
again the result approached statistical significance. 
These negative correlations suggest that workers 
either switched from the wholesale-retail sector to 
some faster growing industry (though not necessarily 
manufacturing) or that the added population gained 
employment outside the wholesale-retail and manu- 
facturing sectors. Underlying these changes would be 
the income and technology factors which may have 
favored employment in the non-trade sectors. None of 
the other relationships was consistently linked to the 
variations in the percentage increases in median fam- 
ily income among Kansas municipalities. 

SUMMARY AND POLICY IMPLICATIONS RE- 
CARDING COMMON FACTORS 

The various correlations reveal that certain com- 
mon factors relate systematically to variations in in- 
come growth among municipalities within a given 
State (Ohio and Kansas) or among States within a 
given geographic region (the Southeastern States of 
Florida, Louisiana, and Virginia). These correlations 
indicate that one or more of the common factors are 
relevant within a State or group of States. The same 
factors, however, are not generally relevant to each 
State or necessarily of the same importance for the 
particular States where they are significantly related. 
The general or common factors discussed in this sec- 
tion then are not of uniform applicability, though they 
do help to explain variations among municipalities* 
income growth. 

Based on the findings, population growth is the fac- 
tor most frequently found to be systematically related 
to variations among municipalities’ growth in median 
family income. For public policymakers, then, pro- 
grams oriented to facilitating population redistribu- 
tion are germane. A national policy directed toward 
a more balanced pattern of urbanization, therefore. 



would seemingly be more effective if it included pol- 
icies that lessen the barriers to migration or enhance 
the attractiveness of new or existing communities. 

Another factor that was systematically, though neg- 
atively, related to the variations in income growth at 
the municipal level was the increase in the proportion 
of nonwhite population. Since the nonwhite popula- 
tion suffers employment disadvantages compared to 
the white population, consideration might be given 
policies to further enrich and strengthen programs 
designed to remove the remaining obstacles in various 
forms of employment. The least consistent of the com- 
mon factors were those relating to industrial structure. 
This suggests that there is no single type of employ- 
ment opportunity, at least not in manufacturing or 
trade, most likely to stimulate income growth. None- 
theless, at least in specific instances employment in 
these sectors does appear relevant. Since new employ- 
ment opportunities are conducive to the economic 
growth of urban areas — if not necessarily their differ- 
ential rates — locational factors favoring specific areas 
are not only germane but may indeed be the decisive 
set of considerations. 

LOCATION FACTORS 

Location theory suggests certain characteristics that 
are influential in determining where business will 
locate." The decision to relocate an existing plant or 
to establish a branch in a new locality, however, is 
not frequently made and may be rendered by a few 
individuals whose experience is limited. A personal 
element then enters into the selection of new sites as 
well as economic considerations. Since only a few in- 
stances occur in which economic considerations re- 
garding location are not important, such as the use 
of an input for which there is no substitute or where 
transportation costs are negligible, these considera- 
tions undoubtedly are carefully assessed in choosing 
among various potential alternative locations. 

Some of the economic considerations relate to the 
availability and cost of raw materials and labor at 
various sites; others include their relative accessibility 
to markets. Thus, the quantity, quality, and relative 
prices of a locality’s resources present one set of fac- 
tors — “cost” considerations — influencing the location 
decision ; the size of the market, and its proximity in 
terms of transportation costs which pennit price com- 
petition constitute a second — “price” considerations. 

Since the several alternative localities are likely to 
differ considerably in regard to one or more of these 
factors, the ultimate location decision will reflect a 
balancing of objectives, including personal preference, 
that differ from industry to industry and from firm to 
firm. Some general tendencies, however, would ap- 
pear to introduce a greater degree of regularity in 



the location decision process than might otherwise be 
inferred. For example, industries or firms which find 
that transport charges on inputs exceed those on out- 
puts — for the same distance — ^are more likely to be 
input oriented in their location decision. Firms requir- 
ing bulky, weighty or extremely delicate capital equip- 
ment, hence large transportation or insurance outlays, 
will tend to choose location sites close to their supply 
sources over those favoring their output markets. 

A second broad set of considerations, involves the 
way a firm’s sources of supply and markets are spa- 
tially distributed. As a rule, bo+h the market and in- 
put sources tend to be distributed over various geo- 
graphic areas. A location decision based strictly on 
this consideration is likclv to lead to an intermediate 
site, one that, other things being equal, is best for all 
the various markets or supply sources. 

Market oriented firms or industries, such as whole- 
sale, retail trade, and sei*vice enterprises, inevitably 
find that the populations they serve are distributed 
over several different geographic areas. As a result, 
their location decision will tend to favor a transpor- 
tation center, one that permits access at competitive 
prices to the several sources of consumer demand 
rather than to one. 

The locational pattern of business is also influenced 
by the relative size that firms must attain in order to 
produce efficiently. Certain industries and firms with 
heavy initial fixed costs, for example, can only achieve 
maximum efficiency in terms of costs per unit at high 
levels of output — high in relation to the market for 
their products. Such establishments are characterized 
by having internal economies of scale which, in turn, 
result from their production techniques. 

For firms that experience substantial internal scale 
economies and are of relatively laige size, the loca- 
tion decision, whether input or output oriented, will 
be tilted in favor of a relatively few location sites re- 
sulting in industrial concentrations. 

Economies also result from forces external to busi- 
ness firms. Such economies may emerge from the 
growth of the industry itself which permits specializa- 
tion in related sectors or induces additional growth in 
related industries. The latter may lead to internal 
economies which ultimately will yield lower unit costs 
to the initial industry. Various other types of external 
economies also exist, such as the availability of the 
necessary city infrastructure and an industrially ori- 
ented labor supply. 

Many of these various external economies result 
from the existing concentrations of economic activi- 
ties, reflecting the joint growth of related industries 
in the past and from population densities, which facil- 
itate the location of specialized market oriented serv- 
ices. These considerations have led location theorists 
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to develop the concept of agglomeration, which re- 
lates to the size of the market or supply sources. Ag- 
glomeration effects, which introduce the spatial di- 
mension of regional economic growth, arise from the 
established concentration of economic activity. To 
the extent that the existing distribution of economic 
activity yields external economies, and therefore exerts 
an influence on price, decisions made in the past will, 
in part, be reflected in current location decisions. As 
a result, there is a built-in tendency for further con- 
centration of economic activity in given areas. In cer- 
tain cases, however, this “herd-effect” may be counter 
balanced by diseconomies such as higher land rents 
that also may result from the agglomeration tendency. 

A related concept — nodality — also pertains to the 
spatial dimension of growth. This principle holds that 
proximity rather than concentration of population 
and industry is a key location factor. It is necessary to 
note, however, that distance or the constraints im- 
posed by space can be significantly reduced by techno- 
logical advance in the transportation and communica- 
tions industries. Indeed, it is the accessibility at com- 
petitive costs and prices of alternative potential sites 
to markets and to inputs rather than distance per se 
that is the critical element of location theory. 

These general principles regarding location decisi- 
sions suggest that for nearly all firms a balancing of 
input and output considerations must be resolved 
among potential alternative location sites, but the 
relative importance of specific factors is likely to dif- 
fer. Various survey studies of these factors substanti- 
ate the significance of the input-output distinction 
made by location theorists. These studies also high- 
light some of the specific location factors considered 
by business executives and tend to confirm the vary- 
ing importance, at least within certain limits, among 
different industries. 

Two of the several survey studies will suffice to il- 
lustrate.** These studies, it should be noted, pertain to 
specific regions — Michigan and the Washington-Balti- 
more area. Some of the differing attitudes in the two 
studies may reflect this geographic factor, but other 
considerations suggest that the area difference is not 
sufficient to explain the varying responses. 

The first of these surveys was conducted by the 
Survey Research Center of the University of Michi- 
gan and was based on personal interviews with top 
executives of 239 Michigan manufacturing plants in 
March and April, 1961. Responses covered all man- 
ufacturing industries as well as six broad industrial 
classifications. For the manufacturing sector as a 
whole, the six most important locational factors in- 
cluded, in order of the number of times cited; 

■ labor costs (wages, productivity), 

■ proximity to markets (including transportation 

costs). 



■ availability of labor (skills, supply), 

■ industrial climate — the attitude of the State and 
community toward industry, 

■ taxes, and 

■ proximity to materials (including transportation 
costs) . 

Despite the general agreement concerning the rel- 
ative importance of these specific locational factors, 
some differences also emerge. Consumer goods manu- 
facturers (food, textiles, furniture, etc.) placed greater 
emphasis on the proximity to markets as location 
theory suggests than on any of the remaining factors, 
most of which are “input” considerations. Manu- 
facturers of rubber, plastics, petroleum, and chemi- 
cal products, and producers of primary metals placed 
far less emphasis on the availability — though not costs 
— of labor than did the remaining industries sur- 
veyed. Finally the industrial climate factor was of 
relatively minor significance to manufacturers of 
transportation equipment, though not to the remain- 
ing industrial sectors. 

In addition to these six locational factors, which 
largely corroborate the findings of location theorists, 
the Survey Research Center’s study found that other 
considerations — sometimes viewed as prime factors — 
were less relevant, though again there are some 
marked differences among the respondents; 

■ water supply — referred to most frequently by man- 
ufacturers of rubber, plastics, petroleum, and chem- 
ical products; 

■ unionism; 

■ community factors; 

■ marketing facilities; 

■ traffic access and parking; 

■ zoning and other regulations; and 

■ local sources of financing. 

While differences concerning the relative import- 
ance of these specific locational factors do emerge 
even within the manufacturing sector, the contrasts 
among industrial sectors is more dramatically under- 
scored by comparing the above findings with those 
provided by a survey of scientifically oriented firms 
located in or considering the Washington-Baltimore 
area. Certain factors again were mentioned as being 
“desirable” — such as the availability of scientific 
(skilled) as well as semi-skilled and non-skilled labor. 
The major “desirable” factor, however, was adequate 
provision of employee housing in communities hav- 
ing active cultural, educational, and civic activities. 
This was followed by the desire for plant location 
within a half-hour’s commuting distance of a com- 
mercial airport. Of the various factors receiving fa- 
vorable mention by the respondents participating in 
this second survey, mucli greater emphasis was placed 
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on available educational, cultural, and housing facili* 
ties, including a wide range of types at all price levels, 
than was found in the Michigan survey. 

To sum up, locational theory and the surveys of 
business executives indicate that general considera- 
tions, such as the input-output orientation of the in- 
dustry or firm, are critical elements in weighing po- 
tential sites for locating a new plant. One inference 
for public policy-makers is quite clear; namely, that 
several of the specific locational factors cited by busi- 
ness leaders may be affected by governmental deci- 
sions. As the Michigan study states: 

It is worth noting that not all of the six leading factors are 
“given,” in the sense that they depend on natural advantages, 
the state of technology, or the geographic distribution of con- 
sumers.’ 

To the extent that transportation facilities can help 
achieve greater proximity to markets and materials, 
governmental policy obviously can be influential. The 
same can be said of the industrial climate factor, com- 
munity facilities, and the level of taxes. 

The last factor raises the issue of tax concessions 
to attract industry. The Commission has previously 
studied this subject and concluded that State and 
local “special tax concessions to new industry can 
have baneful effects on our federal system by setting 
in motion a self-defeating cycle of competitive tax 
undercutting and irrational discriminations among 
business firms.” Moreover, a recent survey of broker 
members of the Society of Industrial Realtors reveal- 
ed that “special considerations, tax concessions. State 
or municipal construction, financing, etc.” was the 
least important of eighteen specific locational factors 
mentioned.'’ While State and local tax concessions ap- 
pear to be of limited significance in attracting new 
industry, a Federal tax credit scheme, which avoids 
self-defeating competition, can nonetheless be one of 
the elements to be considered in implementing a na- 
tional urbanization policy. 

A second important inference to be noted by pub- 
lic policy-makers is that the locational factors are not 
of similar importance 'for various types of industries. 
Some factors are beyond the influence of governmen- 
tal policy, but even those that can be affected are not 
likely to be of equal significance to all industrial sec- 
tors. 

THE RELATIONSHIP OF POPULATION 
AND PUBLIC EXPENDITURES 

As noted earlier, both population and its rate of 
growth differ considerably from region to region and 
from State to State. .\t the municipal level this also 
holds true, and these differences in population charac- 
teristics may help explain part of the diversity among 
the various cities in per capita expenditures and the 



ratio of public employmeni. to population. Indeed, 
there are three measures of population and its distri- 
bution that can affect public expenditures and em- 
ployment per capita^(l) the number cf people; (2) 
the density of population; and (3) the rate of popu- 
lation change. The effects of these population factors 
on the public sector are likely to differ, however, for 
the various functions. 

The number of people or city size may be directly 
related to expenditures per capita and employment 
levels either because population size leads to dis- 
economies of scale or because it makes more or better 
public services necessary or feasible. Diseconomies can 
emerge as a city expands beyond its “optimal” size 
and enters that part of the expenditure or employ- 
ment curve where unit costs or labor needs increase 
with additional numbers. Alternatively, population 
size may lead to economies of scale in the provision 
of certain public services as costs are spread over a 
larger number of people, thereby reducing unit costs. 
It is important to note, however, that some “scale 
economies” may result in a deterioration of service 
levels.*” 

The second population factor — density, or number 
of people per square mile — provides a measure of the 
average population concentration. City per capita ex- 
penditures and employment may be directly related 
to population density since the crowding together of 
large numbers of people makes more difficult, and 
therefore more expensive, the provision of certain 
public services. On the other hand, concentrations of 
people also permit a more intensive use of the exist- 
ing “plant”, though again service quality might di- 
minish. .\t some point, however, additions to popula- 
tion concentrations will require new or expanded fa- 
cilities. 

The third population factor — its rate of change — 
is relevant to this analysis since it can lead to in- 
creased demands for public services. Per capita 
spending and employment, however, may actually de- 
cline, again because more intensive use is made of 
existing facilities and any excess capacity is more fully 
exploited. .\lso, the rate of population change may 
affect the decision-making process of government of- 
ficials. If budgeting for the new public demands tends 
to lag behind the actual change in population, there 
would be a negative relationship between per capita 
expenditures or employment and the rate of popula- 
tion change. 

In addition to these three population measures, cer- 
tain other explanatory factors were used in the follow- 
ing analysis of city per capita public expenditures and 
employment. These include: the percentage of popu- 
lation that was 65 years of age or over, the median 
number of school years completed by those 25 or 
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older, and median family income. These three non* 
population factors were included because on eco- 
nomic grounds they appear relevant to an explana- 
tion of why cities differ in their per capita spending 
or employment for various functional categories of 
public services. The two variables relating to age 
composition, for example, are designed to determine 
whether tastes for public services differ according to 
age or educational achievement. Median family in- 
come can represent either a measure of demands for 
public services or the fiscal ability of various com- 
munities to support their respective public sectors.^^ 

These six independent variables constitute the ex- 
planatory framework; the focal point of analysis is 
the relationships between the variations in city ex- 
penditures or public employment per capita for vari- 
ous public functions and the three measures of popu- 
lation — city size, population density, and rate of popu- 
lation change. It is important to note that per capita 
expenditure and employment figures — the dependent 
variables — are the actual amounts spent or number 
employed ; they do not represent need or the desirable 
level of public services except insofar as the actual 
amounts approximate these more s,ubj active meas- 
ures. 

Nor do the expenditure and employment data di- 
rectly reflect differences among cities in such patters 
as quality or productivity in public functions. Efficien- 
cy and quality differences, of course, are important 
considerations but measures of these are far from 
readily available. It is actual expenditures and em- 
ployment per capita that are analyzed and not units of 
service or their relative quality. In addition, a par- 
ticular problem arises with the expenditure data; 
namely, these amounts include the influence of dif- 
ferences in price levels among cities. This is avoided 
\vhen the second measure, public employment is used. 
This latter index, while relating only to the labor 
input, is nonetheless a reasonable measure of govern- 
mental activity since such services tend to be labor- 
intensive. 

METHOD AND SCOPE 

To determine the relationships between city ex- 
ijenditures and employment per capita and the popu- 
lation measures, a multiple regression technique was 
used.’^ For the following analysis, it is necessary to 
take account of two problems relating to variations 
in functional responsibility among the several cities. 
Cities may differ in their per capita spending or em- 
ployment simply because the State-city split in financ- 
ing arrangements differs or because city/other local 
government ratios diverge. To minimize the first 
problem, selected States were chosen and relation- 
ships were run for the various cities (ranging in size 



from 25,000 to 250,000 as of 1960) within each of 
three States. These States were New Jersey, Texas 
and Ohio, each of which had sufficient municipalities 
for the analysis. Although it is not possible to exclude 
wholly the variations in State-city fiscal responsibili- 
ties, this procedure does tend to introduce a much 
greater degree of comparability among the cities than 
would be the case if, for example, cities within differ- 
ent States or for the nation as a whole were investi- 
gated. 

Secondly, there are differences even within a State 
in city responsibility for certain functions. This is 
particularly true for those such as education, welfare, 
and health-hospitals where school districts, counties, 
or other local units of government provide varying 
degrees of financial support or where interlocal con- 
tracts may have shifted administrative responsibility 
from one unit to another. For this reason, these func- 
tions were not studied. The aggregate categories ana- 
lyzed were total expenditures, the number of full-time 
equivalent employees, and the number of full-time 
equivalent employees engaged in “common func- 
tions.” These common functions, which were also in- 
vestigated separately, include the following specific 
categories : police, fire, highways, sanitation and 
sewerage, parks and recreation as well as general con- 
trol. 

For the expenditure data, a further distinction was 
made between those expenditures representing current 
operations and those for capital outlays. Since it seems 
reasonable to assume that factors related to one ex- 
penditure concept need not necessarily be related to 
the other and since capital outlays vary considerably 
from year to year, the latter were excluded from the 
expenditure data where possible. While capital out- 
lays are included in many of the categories that are 
analyzed, they are not particularly large components. 
Thus, they should not seriously distort the analysis.^® 

EMPIRICAL RESULTS 

Findings of this analysis reveal certain systematic 
relationships between the individual explanatory fac- 
tors and various functional classifications. Equally 
important, however, is the fact that relationships which 
are statistically significant for various cities within a 
State, are not necessarily applicable for all of the se- 
lected States or all States generally. 

Population size effect. Although there is but one 
instance in which increasing city size is systematically 
related to higher per capita expenditures — fire protec- 
tion among the various Texas cities — there are five 
cases where population and public employment are di- 
rectly, and significantly, associated. This holds true for 
per capita public employment in the parks and recrea- 
tion function both in Ohio and Texas as well as for the 
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following employment categories in Texas: full-time 
employment in the common functions, police protec- 
tion, and fire protection (see Appendix Tables II-A 
through II-F). In each of the above functional cate- 
gories in these particular States, the relationship with 
population is direct, indicating that increasing city 
size leads to higher per capita expenditures or em- 
ployment. 

Apart from these instances, however, the more 
frequent finding for the three States is that there is no 
consistent relationship between city size and the func- 
tional categories analyzed. Based on these findings 
then, it seems reasonable to conclude that, at least 
for cities up to 250,000, population by itself does not 
generally result in any major economies or disecon- 
omies of scale. This does not preclude, of course, the 
possibility that a population larger than 250,000 may 
afTect per capita public expenditures and employ- 
ment. Since the very large cities would exert a dis- 
proportionate effect on the statistical results, they 
were excluded from the previous analysis.^* 

To gauge the influence of large populations, aver- 
age per capita spending and employment for the var- 
ious functions was compared for two groups of cities 
within the individual States — those in the 25,000 to 
250,000 class and those above 250,000. In addition to 
the qualifications mentioned earlier, it is necessary to 
note that for larger cities the per capita expenditure 
and employment figures are less accurate indicators 
of services provided even aside from quality and 
productivity considerations. This reflects the fact that 
large cities have a disproportionate share of com- 
muters, visitors and shoppers all of whom require 



certain public services (such as police protection) 
which swell the per capita expenditure and employ- 
ment figures, based as they are on resident popula- 
tions. Moreover, the larger cities also provide various 
amenities — libraries, museums, zoos, etc. — that are 
also available to non-residents. Whether or not a fee 
is charged for such use, such services add to the per 
capita figures. 

Looking first at public expenditures within Ohio, 
the larger municipalities tended to spend more per 
capita for each of the seven expenditure functions 
studied, and substantially so for the total current, 
police, sanitation and sewerage as well as parks and 
recreation functions (see Table 34). Since there are 
only six large cities to compare and because the other 
explanatory factors are not considered, this examina- 
tion of relationships for the laige cities alone must be 
tentative. Nonetheless, Table 34 suggests that there is 
no relationship between population size and either 
per capita total current or general control expendi- 
tures. Highway spending per capita in Ohio tended to 
bottom out at a population size of 471,000 (though 
the decline is not steady) and then to rise — suggesting 
a more or less U-shaped curve, with possible disecono- 
mies of scale becoming effective beyond the 471,000 
level (Columbus). In addition, per capita spending 
for police protection, sanitation and sewerage, as well 
as parks and recreation all steadily increased beyond 
the 471,000 mark, though just before this level there 
is no evidence of a continuous decline. Per capita 
spending for fire protection increased beyond the 
290,000 population level and this progression was 
broken only for the very largest city (Cleveland). 



Tabic 34— Per Capita Expenditures for Selected Functions by City Size in Ohio 



Cities 


Population, 

1960 


Total 

current 


Highways 


Police 


Fire 


Sanitation 
and sewerage 


Parks and 
recreation 


General 

control 


non to 250 non 




55.35 


6.93 


a 74 


a 12 


8. 51 
10. 39 


3. 03 
6.29 
7. 20 
3.17 
5.44 


2. 98 
3.06 
3.72 

O 


950 non and ovor _ _ 




83.73 


7.24 


13.14 


10.44 


Dauton 


26^332 


74.08 


5.78 


12.53 


11.76 


10. 40 
9.21 

11.40 
8. 45 
10.98 
11.89 


Akron. 


290,351 


71.67 


10.83 


8.41 


5.97 


2. 37 

O Cl 


Tolodo 


318,003 


82.52 


7.44 


12.54 


9.87 

11.02 


2.61 
o oo 


Columbus . 


471,316 


62.22 


4. 64 


12.00 


5. 28 
6.08 
10.57 


3. 38 


Cincinnati 


502,550 


134.42 


6.72 


15.63 


13. 54 
10.48 


3.09 
3. 19 




876,050 


77.46 


8. 05 


17. 73 



Turning to public employment data within Ohio, 
generally comparable findings emerge. With the ex- 
ceptions of the highways and general control classifi- 
cations, larger cities also tend to have a higher ratio 
of employees per capita than smaller municipalities 
(see Table 35). Again, there is no relationship be- 
tween population size and either of the aggregate em- 
ployment categories among the larger Ohio cities. 
Highway employment reveals somewhat of a U- 
shaped curve, reaching a low point at the 318,000 
level (Toledo) ; beyond this point, diseconomies ap- 
pear to emerge, though the progression is broken for 
the largest city (Cleveland). Public employment in 



sanitation and sewerage as well as in the parks and 
recreation classifications tends to rise consistently be- 
yond the 471,000 level, while for fire protection the 
increase sets in after the 290,000 figure but is broken, 
as with expenditures, for the very largest city. There 
is no discernible relationship, however, between police 
employment and population size, while general con- 
trol employment, with two exceptions, seems to be a 
constant proportion, regardless of city size. 

.\mong the larger Ohio cities then, there appears 
to be evidence of diseconomies of scale in the high- 
way, sanitation and sewerage, parks and recreation, 
and fire classifications. For these functions, both the 
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Table 35— Ratio of Public Employment Per 100 Population for Selected Functions by City Size in Ohio 



Cities 


Population, 

1960 


Full-time 

equivalent 

employees 


For common 
municipal 
?u:5t'0ns 


Highways 


Police 


Fire 


Sanitation 

and 

sewerage 


Parks 

and 

recreation 


General 

control 


25,000 to 250,000 




0. 84 


0.66 


0. 07 


0. 14 


0. 13 


0. 10 


0.03 


0.06 


250,000 and over 




1.21 


.88 


.07 


.16 


.15 


.16 


.07 


.05 


Dayton 


262,332 


1.05 


.96 


.08 


.17 


.16 


.17 


.10 


.05 


Akron 


290,351 


.88 


.65 


.08 


.11 


.10 


.13 


.02 


.07 


Toledo 


318,003 


1.06 


.81 


.04 


.19 


.16 


.13 


.06 


.02 


Columbus 


471,316 


.87 


.78 


.06 


.15 


.16 


.13 


.06 


.05 


Cincinnati 


502,550 


1.81 


1.04 


.11 


.20 


.18 


.16 


.07 


.05 


Cleveland 


876,050 ' 


1.49 


1.03 


.06 


.15 


.12 


.21 


.11 


.05 



expenditure and employment data yield comparable 
findings. While there is also some tendency for police 
expenditures to increase with city size (beyond the 
471,000 level), there is no corresponding finding 
when employment data are analyzed. This suggests 
therefore that the diseconomies which emerge for 
police expenditures result from price differences and 
possibly additional capital input (in the form of sup- 
porting equipment) among the Ohio cities and not 
from greater employment. 

A similar analysis of Texas municipalities also re- 
veals that large cities — those with populations greater 
than 250,000 — spent more per capita for total cur- 
rent expenditures and for each of the individual func- 
tions, except highways and general control (see Table 
36) . Aside from a very slight progression in the latter 
category, which sets in at the 588,000 population level 
(San Antonio), there was no consistent tendency for 
per capita expenditures to vary with city size. The 



same finding also emerges for employment data — that 
is the larger cities tend to employ more people, with 
the exceptions of highways and general control (see 
Table 37). For the larger Texas cities, however, there 
is no pattern of increasing city size and employment 
ratios for any of the categories analyzed. 

As with the Ohio and Texas cities, larger New Jer- 
sey municipalities generally spent more per capita 
for total current expenditures as well as for each of 
the individual functions except highways, and parks 
and recreation (see Table 38). Indeed, for total cur- 
rent expenditures as well as for per capita spending 
on police and fire protection, larger cities in New Jer- 
sey spent considerably more than the average for 
municipalities in the 25,000 to 250,000 class. Further, 
there is evidence of diseconomies of scale for the total 
current, police, and fire, as well as sanitation and 
sewerage classifications. Aside from the latter, where 
per capita spending rises rather sharply between the 



25.000 to 250,000. 

250.000 and over. 

El Paso 

Fort Worth. • 
San Antonio. 

Dallas 

Houston 



Table 36— Per Capita Expenditures for Selected Functions by City Size in Texas 



Population, 

1960 


Total 

current 


Highways 


Police 


Fire 


Sanitation 
and sewerage 


Parks and 
recreation 


General 

control 




46.36 


5. 43 


7.41 


6.33 


6.74 


3.23 


2.00 




63.96 


4.69 


10. 77 


8.15 


6. 87 


4. 30 


1.80 


276,687 


114. 78 


4. 46 


9. 22 


7.69 


5. 19 


2.89 


2.36 


356,268 


52. 54 


4.76 


11.16 


8. 14 


8. 18 


5. 42 


1.83 


587,718 


35.98 


5.96 


8.91 


4.99 


3. 74 


2.97 


1.39 


679,684 


63.95 


4.72 


13. 35 


11.65 


9.89 


6. 43 


1.69 


938,219 


52. 53 


3. 55 


11.20 


8.26 


7.36 


3. 77 


1.72 



Table 37— Ratio of Public Employment Per 100 Population for Selected Functions by City Size in Texas 



Cities 



25.000 to 250,000. 

250.000 and over. 

El Paso 

Forth Worth. 
San Antonio. 

Dallas 

Houston 



Population, Full-time For common 

1960 equivalent municipal Highways 

employees functions 





0.95 


0. 74 


0. 08 




1.21 


.83 


.08 


276,687 


1.99 


.85 


.08 


356,268 


.92 


.87 


.12 


587,718 


1. 17 


.64 


.07 


679,684 


1.10 


1.05 


.06 


938,219 


.88 


.72 


.06 



Police 


Fire 


Sanitation 

and 

sewerage 


Parks 

and 

recreation 


General 

control 


0.13 


0.12 


0. 13 


0. 04 


.03 


.16 


.13 


.15 


.05 


.03 


.14 


.12 


.21 


.04 


.03 


.18 


.13 


.17 


.06 


.03 


.13 


.09 


.09 


.06 


.03 


.19 


.17 


.18 


.07 


.02 


.16 


.12 


.09 


.04 


.03 



Table 38— 'Per Capita Expenditures for Selected Functions by City Size in New Jersey 



Cities 



Population, 

1960 



25.000 to 250,000. 

250.000 and over. 

Jersey City.. 
Newark 



276, 101 
405,220 



Total 

current 


Highways 


Police 


Fire 


Sanitation 
and sewerage 


Parks and 
recreation 


General 

control 


139.93 


6.11 


15. 87 


13.38 


11.43 


5. 46 


3.21 


201.95 


4.18 


27.25 


19. 43 


11.85 


5.06 


3.56 


192.39 


4. 29 


24. 47 


18.34 


9.68 


6.21 


4.15 


211.50 


4.06 


30. 02 


20.52 


14.02 


3.90 


2.96 
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tional classifications except highways and general con- 
trol (see Table 39) . For the individual larger cities 
beyond 250,000 population, there is a consistent rise 
for full-time equivalent employees, for those engaged 
in all common functions, and for the sanitation and 
sewerage classifications, where the jump is quite pro- 
nounced— thus suggesting that diseconomies of scale 
are present. Highway employment, however, continu- 
ously declines indicating that for this function, scale 
economies may exist. For the remaining categories, 
compared with the smaller city average and among 
themselves, there is no apparent relationship between 
public employment ratios and population. 



Table 39— Ratio of Public Employment Per 100 Populotion for Selected Functions by City Site in New Jersey 



Cities 


Population, 

1960 


FHlI-time 

equivalent 

employees 


For common 
municipal 
functions 


Highways 


Police 


Fire 


Sanitation 

and 

sewerage 


Parks 

and 

recreation 


General 

control 


25.000 to 250,000 

250.000 and over 

Jersey City 

Newark 




1.82 

2. 78 
2. 77 

2. 79 


0.90 

1.19 

1.14 

1.23 


0.06 

.05 

.05 

.04 


0.24 

.38 

.39 

.36 


0.19 

.27 

.27 

.26 


0.10 

.14 

.06 

.21 


0.07 

.11 

.15 

.06 


0.05 

.05 

.05 

.04 



276,000 and 405,000 levels, expenditures for each of 
these functions rises consistently for the larger cities, 
of which, however, there are only two. Highway ex- 
penditures on the other hand, appear to decline with 
city size. This suggests that for this function, econo- 
mies of scale may be present. The other classifications, 
however, demonstrate no consistent relationship be- 
tween per capita expenditures and city size when 
compared with the average spending of smaller cities 
and among themselves. 

Regarding public employment, larger cities in New 
Jersey employ more people, in relation to their popu- 
lations, than the smaller municipalities for all func- 



Thus among the larger New Jersey cities, disecono- 
mies of scale appear to emerge, both in expenditure 
and employment data, for the aggregate functional 
categories as well as in the sanitation and sewerage 
function. The police and fire protection categories, 
which reveal increasing per capita expenditures — 
though not employment — as city size increases, again 
point to the conclusion that such diseconomies result 
from price and/or capital input factors, rather than 
manpower requirements. 

Popuiation density efiect. The second population 
factor — the number of people per square mile or popu- 
lation density — was systematically associated among 
Ohio municipalities (size 25,000 to 250,000) with per 
capita spending for police protection and per capita 
employment in the general control function. It was also 
closely related to per capita spending for general con- 
trol. For these cities, there was a direct linkage between 
population density and per capita police expenditures, 
reflecting the added difficulties and greater expense of 
providing police protection for cities with greater pop- 
ulation concentrations. On the other hand, population 
density appears to permit economies of scale in per 
capita expenditures and employment for general con- 
trol. This is indicated by the nearly significant, and 
inverse, relationship betv/een density and per capita 
spending and the significant inverse linkage between 
density and employment. 

For the other expenditure classifications within the 
State of Ohio, there was no discernible relationship 
between per capita public expenditures and popula- 
tion density. Moreover, aside from per capita spend- 



ing for parks and recreation in New Jersey, where 
the association was inverse, there was no statistically 
significant relationship between any of the expendi- 
ture classifications and population density in either 
Texas or New Jersey.^® 

Population growth effect. Of the three popula- 
tion factors, the rate of growth was most frequently 
found to bear a systematic relationship to per capita 
spending for public functions. Among the cities of 
Ohio, there was a statistically significant association 
between the rate of population growth and per capita 
expenditures for four functions: fire protection, sanita- 
tion and sewerage, parks and recreation, as well as 
general control. The direction of the relationship was 
inverse in each case, indicating that the rate of popula- 
tion growth has a negative effect on per capita expendi- 
tures. Similar inverse and significant relationships were 
found between the rate of population growth and full- 
time equivalent workers in common functions as well as 
employment in the police and fire categories. For the 
cities of Texas, however, the only such systematic, and 
inverse, finding related to per capita expenditures for 
police protection. By way of contrast, the rate of popu- 
lation growth was significant or very closely so for four 
expenditure and one employment classification in New 
Jersey; highways, police, fire, and sanitation and 
sewerage spending per capita as well as police em- 
ployment. With tlie exception of the highways cate- 
gory, each of the relationships was inverse, suggesting 
that existing public, facilities were either used more 
intensively because of initial excess capacity or that 
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the budgetary process tends to lag behind actual 
population growth. 

SUMMARY OF POPULATION FACTORS ON PER 
CAPITA PUBLIC EXPENDITURES 

The findings for the States of Ohio, Texas, and 
New Jersey suggest that cities w'ith populations rang- 
ing between 25,000 and 250,000 have some, but rela- 
tively few, instances of either economies or disecono- 
mies of scale. Population size was significantly related 
to per capita spending only once — a direct association 
with fire expenditures in Texas. There were, however, 
five cases in which population was significantly, and 
directiy, related with employment in the various func- 
tional categories analyzed: parks and recreation em- 
ployment both in Ohio and Texas as well as full-time 
employment in the common functions, police, and 
fire protection among Texas cities. 

Nor was the density of population usually a signifi- 
cant explanatory factor for the smaller cities. Only 
three such cases were found. In Ohio, per capita 
police expenditures were directly related while gen- 
eral control spending was negatively associated with 
population density; a similar inverse linkage was 
found for parks and recreation spending in New Jer- 
sey. Far more frequent was an association between 
per capita expenditures and the rate of population 
growth. This relationship emerged nine times among 
the three States and, with one exception, the linkage 
with per capita spending was negative. 

Despite the results for the population size factor 
among the smaller cities, it seemed possible that the 
effects of this variable would show up for the larger 
municipalities. Since the statistical results would be 
strongly affected by lumping the large with the small 
cities in one analysis, the average expenditure and 
employment for small and large cities were considered 
separately. Such comparisons revealed that for most 
functional categories, the larger municipalities spent 
or employed more per capita. When compared with 
the small city average and among the larger localities 
of a particular State, population size was more fre- 
quently associated with per capita spending or em- 
ployment than was true for the smaller areas — par- 
ticularly in Ohio and New Jersey. There were, how- 
ever, only a few laige cities for comparison and since 
it was not possible to consider the other explanatory 
factors, this must be deemed a tentative finding. 
Nonetheless, the evidence does seem to suggest that, 
at least for certain functions in certain States, the 
larger cities do produce diseconomies of scale. 

POPULATION SIZE AND THE PRIVATE 
SECTOR 

The process of urbanization is an integral part of 
the economic growth that has transpired. By itself. 



it can affect spending decisions of both the household 
and business segments of the private sectors. Since 
urban economies are typically characterized by a high 
degree of specialization and division of labor, there 
is an increased reliance upon market oriented produc- 
tion. .\s a result, many items of personal consumption 
which rural populations provide for themselves are 
more frequently purchased in the market place by 
city residents. Moreover, urban residents may be 
forced to purchase certain goods and services simply 
to combat the effects imposed by their greater popu- 
lation size or densities. One dramatic example is the 
increased concern over the effects of air pollution, a 
phenomena that appears directly related to concentra- 
tions of population and industry as well as air, auto, 
bus and truck transportation; in short, air pollution 
is predominantly a city problem. A study of air pol- 
lution costs in the Washington, D.G., metropolitan 
area, for example, indicated that on the average, a 
family w’ould save as much as $335 a year if the 
city’s air was as clean as in mral areas.^^ 

While the tendency toward greater market reliance 
adds to the costs of urban living, it is also true that 
personal consumption expenditures may be stimulated 
in the latter areas by the “demonstration-effect.” This 
reflects the fact that urban dwellers are in more fre- 
quent contact with a greater variety of living stand- 
ards and many lack close personal or family relation- 
ships. Urban tastes for consumption goods and sensi- 
tivity to new products may be heightened by this de- 
sire to “keep up.” Lastly, prices for comparable goods 
and services frequently are higher in urban sections. 
This stems either from the greater difficulties imposed 
by density itself, as in housing construction, or from 
the need to transport certain commodities such as 
food to the cities. 

Although differences between urban and rural con- 
sumption patterns are likely to be most apparent, a 
great diversity also exists among urban communities. 
This is indicated by a recent report of the United 
States Department of Labor showing that the esti- 
mated cost of a moderate standard of living for a 
family of four varies considerably among urban com- 
munities.'^ For the total urban population, costs of 
family consumption (food, housing, transportation, 
clothing, personal and medical care, and other family 
consumption expenditures) averaged $7,329 per year. 
In metropolitan areas, hov'ever, a comparable living 
standard required an additional $145, while in non- 
metropolitan communities the cost for the same mod- 
erate living standard was $648 less. When certain ad- 
ditional budget items w^ere included (gifts and con- 
tributions, occupational expenses, social security and 
disability payments as well as personal taxes) , average 
costs rose to $9,191 — varying from $9,376 in metro- 
]X)litan to $8,366 in nonmetropolitan areas. 
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Aside from Lancaster, Pennsylvania, and the great- 
er Philadelphia area, this finding also emerged frr 
the individual metropolitan communities, when com- 
pared to the nonmetropolitan sectors of the same geo- 
graphic region. This was true for both family con- 
sumption items as well as the total budget. In addi- 
tion, when the several metropolitan areas were cor- 
related with theii population size (as of 1965^®), a 
statistically significant, and positive, relationship was 
found.’® 

Two distinct tendencies, therefore, emerge. Not 
only does a moderate standard of living cost more in 
metropolitan than nonmetropolitan centers but the 
same moderaic living standard appears to be pro- 
gressively more expensive in larger urban areas. 

The process of urbanization can also affect the 
business location decision. A recent study by tire Com- 
mission indicates that the more populated areas suf- 
fer several disadvantages in the competition to ex- 
pand their industrial employment base.^° For the na- 
tion as a whole over the period 1958 to 1963, manu- 
facturing employment as well as value added by 
manufacture increased more rapidly outside the 
SMS.\’s than within such areas. Aside from a rela- 
ti\'ely few exceptions, this trend also characterized 
manufacturing activity for the individual States. By 
way of contrast, a comparable population breakdown, 
for the period 1950 to 1960, revealed the opposite 
picture, with population growing more rapidly in the 
SMSA’s. Thus, the rate of population increase does 
not appear related to the differing growth rates in 
manufacturing activity. Factors that do appear re- 
lated are “the greater availability and lower cost of 
sites, the greater ease of access provided by the inter- 
state highway system, and the relatively fewer social 
and environmental problems in less urbanized 
areas.”^’ 

Turning to growth patterns within 18 selected met- 
ropolitan areas, the data reveal that except for the 
Minneapolis-St. Paul and New Orleans areas, subur- 
ban communities were favored (1958-1963) both in 
terms of growth in manufacturing employment and 
value added. For the intrametropolitan comparisons, 
however, population growth (1960-1964) favored 
suburban communities and therefore appears to be 
part of the explanation for the greater increases in 
suburban manufacturing activity. The Commission’s 
overall conclusion was: 

In the economic development race, the suburban or outer 
core areas are definitely outdistancing their inner core neigh- 
bors. Burgeoning population outside most central cities is 
matched by burgeoning employment and growing manufac- 
turing activity. Most industrial questionnaires indicate that 
businessmen are seeking suitable sites at reasonable cost, a 
commodity cities are least able to offer. I'he greater avail- 
ability of land coupled with ease of access, provision for ade- 
quate parking, and a more wholesome social and physical en- 



vironment gi\ e the suburbs a great advantage relative to the 
dilfiroltics the city experiences in trying to attract new and 
expanding industries.*' 

Recent data based on the value of building permits 
issued (1960-1965), published in a Department of 
Labor study, provide additional corroborating evi- 
dt'iicc of this increasing suburban orientation of new 
plant locations.^ * For the nation as a whole and three 
of the four major geographic regions, new construc- 
tion of industrial plants, stores and other mercantile 
buildings, as well as gasoline and service stations all 
favored the suburban communities. I’he major ex- 
ceptions to this trend are in the South, which may re- 
flect the greater degree of annexation and area redefi- 
nitions that have taken place there, and new office 
buildings which, for all geographic regions, continue 
to be located in the central city (see Table 40). 



Table 40 — Percent of New Business Buildins Outside Central 
Cities of SMSA's, by Resion, 1960-1965 



Type of building 


Percent of valuation of permits authorized 
for new business structures 




United 

States 


North* 

east 


North 

Central 


South 


West 


Industrial 


62 


71 


59 


46 


69 


Stores and other mercantile buildings. . . 


52 


68 


57 


34 


56 


Office buildings., - 


27 


26 


30 


22 


32 


Gasoline aiKf-service stations 


51 


61 


52 


39 


57 



Source: Dorothy K. Newman, "The Decentralization of Jobs,” "Monthly Labor 
Review,” Vol. 90, No. 5 (May, 1967), p. 8. 



I’he same trends also characterize individual select- 
ed metropolitan areas. Indeed, the only major differ- 
ence is that for six of 14 selected SMS.Vs, new office 
buildings were also mainly located outside the central 
city (1960-1964). 

Thus, two trends characterize the recent record of 
decentralization of industry' : a movement favoring 
nonmetro jjolitan areas o\'er their metropolitan coun- 
terjjarts and, within SMSA’s, a greater growth in 
suburban compared to core counties or cities. Both 
developments seem to reflect, at least in part, certain 
factors where the more populated urban areas face a 
distinct competitive disad\'antage vis-a-vis their neigh- 
boring communities. 

SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 

* Although the period 1950-1966 was one of further 
economic expansion, there was considerable diversi- 
ty in the rates of economic growth among both tlie 
multi-State regions and the individual States. 

■ Within selected States, chosen to reflect this differ- 
ing giowth performance throughout the country, 
economic growth (1950-1966) — ^as measured by the 
jjercentage as well as absolute increase in median 
family income — \aried among the several munici- 
])alitie.s. These variations in municipal economic 
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growth were related most frequently to rates of 
change in total population and the change in pro- 
portion that was nonwhite. Variables designed to 
reflect industrial structure — the change in propor- 
tion employed in manufacturing as well as whole- 
sale-retail trade — were less successful explanatory 
factors, though applicable in particular States. In- 
deed, while each of these factors appeared related 
to variations in municipal economic growth for 
particular States, they were not of uniform applica- 
bility for each selected State. 

■ On the basis of the findings for the common fac- 
tors, policies designed to facilitate population redis- 
tribution, by reducing barriers to migration or en- 
hancing the attractiveness of new or existing com- 
munities, appear gennane. Since the change in the 
nonwhite population proportion was negatively re- 
lated to municipal economic growth, existing poli- 
cies designed to remove obstacles in various forms 
of employment might well be strengthened. 

■ Location theory as well as surveys of business ex- 
ecutives reveal that several factors affecting plant 
location are amenable to governmental policy. Cer- 
tain factors are, however, beyond the influence of 
government and even those within this sphere are 
not necessarily of equal importance for all industrial 
sectors. Nonetheless, governmental policy can affect 
factors such as the need for adequate transportation, 
housing and community facilities, industrial climate, 
and tax level — all of which are generally influential 
in the location decision. 



■ For communities ranging in size from 25,000 to 
250,000 within selected States, there were relatively 
few instances in which either population size or its 
density were important influences on per capita 
public expenditures and employment. It seems, 
therefore, that at least up to the 250,000 level, cities 
do not, in general, demonstrate any tendency to- 
ward major economies or diseconomies of scale. 

■ For the larger cities of these States, however, there 
was a greater tendency for population size to be 
associated with higher per capita public spending 
and employment. Since only a few large cities were 
examined and certain other factors were not con- 
sidered this conclusion must be regarded as tenta- 
tive. 

■ Within the private sector, the process of urbaniza- 
tion seems to lead to higher consumption expendi- 
tures. Indeed, a comparable standard of living 
costs more in metropolitan as opposed to nonmetro- 
politan areas. Moreover, diseconomies of scale seem 
to be evident since the costs of this living standard 
tend to rise with city size. 

■ Trends in industrial location also point to the con- 
clusion that cities in recent years have been less 
able to compete for new business than their sur- 
rounding counterparts. At least part of the explana- 
tion for the greater success of nonmetropolitan and 
suburban communities reflects their advantages in 
factors such as availability of land and ease of ac- 
cess to markets or supply sources, adequate park- 
ing facilities and generally a more favorable social 
and physical environment. 
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Chapter III 



The Impact of Recent Urbanization Trends 



THE FOREGOING CHAPTERS have dearly established 
that economic activity and population have concen- 
trated in the nation’s urban areas, with the most re- 
cent trend benefiting the suburbs and urban fringe 
of metropolitan areas — not the central cities. Future 
projections — assuming an extension of present trends 
and of existing attitudes of government and industry 
toward urbanization — will find the major share of 
growth continuing to take place in such locations, 
with a continuing expansion of large metropolitan 
complexes. 

The general thrust of these and related basic find- 
ings indicates the need to probe the alleged adverse 
consequences of urban congestion. For some, such 
findings alone provide ample basis for proposing ma- 
jor shifts in private and governmental policies — even 
including a fundamental shift in our public philosophy 
and the use of new governmental tools for interven- 
tion and control. Caution, however, dictates that most 
of these earlier findings per se do not provide ample 
basis for advancing a range of far reaching policy 
recommendations, since they merely document the 
dimensions of metropolitan growth. At this point 
then, we must turn to the negative features that some 
discover in these findings and probe some six major 
problem areas that — one way or another — stem from 
present population and economic trends. 

GHETTO RIOTS AND IN-MIGRATION 

One special feature of recent urbanization, as we 
have seen, is the dramatic increase in the Negro popu- 
lation of central cities — especially those in large met- 
ropolitan areas. The majority of Negroes today are 
city-dwellers — large city-dwellers. Even in the South 
three out of five Negroes live in urban areas. More- 
over, 1960 census figures show that one out of every 
two non whites in the six northern and western cities 
with the laigest Negro populations were in-migrants — 
chiefly from the South. ^ Those who relate continued 
migration of the rural Negro poor to the problems of 
the ghettos assert that such migration aggravates an 
already tense situation by building up pressures that 



are already near the flash point in many places and 
that have already broken into flames in Detroit, 
Watts, Newark and a score of other areas. 

This view has not gone unchallenged. Robert A. 
Levine, Assistant Director of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity (OEO), “rejects the thesis being offered 
by (Secretary) Freeman and many others that the 
poor rural migrant has provided the tinder for urban 
riots.” ^ An OEO economist whose work provided the 
basis for Levine’s position concluded generally from 
studies of rural-to-urban migration that: ^ 

■ Such migration has continued in an unbroken 
stream from the days of the American Revolution 
to the present. 

■ Migration responds to the pull of employment op- 
portunities in the cities rather than to the push of 
deprivation in the rural areas. 

■ Migration selects those people best qualified to suc- 
ceed in urban life and hence rural Negro migrants 
to urban areas tend (a) to be as well-educated as 
nonmigrant urban Negroes, (b) to have higher 
labor force participation than nonmigrant urban 
Negroes, and (c) to have unemployment rates no 
higher than nonmigrant urban Negroes. 

■ Recent Negro migrants to a city never form a 
large percentage of the entire Negro population of 
that city, and they do not tend to concentrate in 
one section of the city. 

These conclusions, of course, parallel many of the 
findings in Chapter I relating to migration generally 
and Negro migration specifically. 

Certainly the problems of the ghetto leading to vio- 
lence stem from much deeper causes than in-migra- 
tion of more Negro poor from rural or other urban 
areas. Basically, they are the product of two and one- 
half centuries of slavery and a century of second class 
citizenship for Negroes — expressed through discrimi- 
nation in education, employment, housing and other 
factors that inhibit normal family life and upward 
social mobility. Even after new legislation and court 
decisions directed at removing governmental support 
for these barriers to equal treatment, it takes time for 
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improved education and generally equal treatment 
to have their effects. Moreover, even an effective im- 
plementation of the “equal protection of the laws” 
guarantee obviously does not assure any automatic 
striking down of the shackles that still characterize 
much of the social and economic sectors of American 
life. Despite a pronounced determination to overcome 
age-old neglect and denigration through court actions 
and intensified public programs, many residents of 
Negro ghettos unfortunately can be expected to con- 
tinue to labor under the handicaps of this heritage 
and to live well below or only on the margin of the 
economic and social standards enjoyed by most mem- 
bers of our society. 

At the same time, it still seems likely that the in- 
migration of poor Negroes, regardless of their prepa- 
ration for urban living and of the other factors cited 
above, adds to congestion and therefore to the poten- 
tial explosiveness of ghetto conditions. This implica- 
tion can be drawn from an obser\^ation attributed to 
Paul Ylvisaker, Commissioner of New Jersey’s Com- 
munity Affairs Department, who had first-hand ex- 
perience in dealing with Newark and Plainfield riots 
in the summer of 1967: * 

Ylvisaker has an arithmetic of the city slum even more omi- 
nous than that of the Governor. Merely to hold the ghettos to 
present scale, without any increase in their size, 500,000 
Negroes a year would have to move out into the white com- 
munity. But the rate of this outward movement today is at 
most 50,000. This means a net increase in the ghettos of 
roughly a half-million a year, compounding every problem by 
a far greater ratio than the mere increase of those within the 
walls. Ylvisaker sees something very like civil war between 
armed whites and armed blacks in the not-too-distant future 
unless a more dramatic program wins public attention and 
support. 

In any case, much more must be done by govern- 
ment, private groups, and individuals than providing 
more alternatives to the poor Negroes crowding with- 
in ghetto walls, if the underlying causes of ghetto 
frustration are to be attacked. This Commission has 
proposed a number of actions to this end, essentially 
aimed at upgrading the fiscal and service capacities 
of central cities and at placing on State governments 
and suburban areas a major fiscal and moral responsi- 
bility for the metropolitan areas as a w'hole and es- 
pecially their urban core.® 

SOCIAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL EFFECTS 
OF URBANIZATION 

The question of the social and psychic effects of 
urbanization comprises another basic problem area 
stemming from higher density patterns. Sociologists 
and psychologists are giving increasing attention to 
the possibility that crowding in metropolitan areas is 
taking a toll in human values. In a recent speech on 



urban-rural balance. Secretary Freeman quoted biolo- 
gist Rene Dubos to the effect that: ® 

Some of the most profound effects of the environment 
created by urban and technicized civilization may not be on 
physical health, but on behavioral patterns and mental devel- 
opment. 

I3oes urban crowding per se affect the human per- 
sonality? Empirical evidence apparently is not con- 
clusive. Nonetheless, there are indications that there 
might be such a relationship. Two specialists in men- 
tal health offer these observations: ^ 

The problems which accrue from high population densities 
in our inner cities have been discussed in a large body of 
literature emanating mainly from the disciplines of sociology 
and social psychology. Tentative findings tend to associate a 
number of social ills with overcrowding; delinquency and 
racial rioting being two examples. Some interesting findings 
from the field of human ecology have as yet been unrelated to 
human affairs. There are studies which indicate that there are 
self-limiting mechanisms which determine maximum herd size 
in certain animal species. When this size is surpassed, animals 
mysteriously and to outward appearances, inexplicably die 
off, thus balancing the group at a certain number. . . . 

We do not believe that anyone today can claim that there 
is such a thing as an optimal size human group nor can we 
state with confidence that there is any particular space re- 
quirement for an individual. . . . Where physical distancing 
becomes impossible as in prisons, concentration camps, army 
barracks, slum apartments, etc., it would appear that people 
make use of psychological distancing mechanisms. Enforced 
physical contact often leads to the maintenance of “emotional 
distance.” If people cannot escape into their private rooms, 
they will escape into their private thoughts. It is possible that 
such emotional distancing in crowded city areas may con- 
tribute to indifference to the suffering of others and unwill- 
ingness to “get involved” with neighbors or people who may 
be attacked on the street by hoodlums. 

Sociologist Louis Wirth found that living in densely 
settled urban areas affects the individual’s relationship 
to the community: ® 

. . . the individual gains, on the one hand, a certain 
degree of emancipation or freedom from the personal and 
emotional controls of intimate groups, he loses on the other 
hand, the spontaneous self-expression, the morale, and the 
sense of participation that comes with Uving in an integrated 
society. 

The significance of participation in local demo- 
cratic-political processes, and the difficulties of 
achieving it in the “inner city” are pointed out by 
two contemporary observers: ® 

Very few services provided by cities for their residents are 
placed or administered in the neighborhood, limiting inter- 
play between citizens and their acceptance. Participation is 
also vital as the channel for maintaining stability and pro- 
ducing democratic change. It is the most important aspect of 
civic education in a democracy, basing learning on experience. 
When that experience is frustrating, unproductive and peri- 
pheral to decisions, as is not so often the case in our American 
cities, w'hat the citizen learns is that participation is not an 
efficacious expenditure of time, or that his views “do not mat- 
ter.” Consequently, tendencies toward civic apathy and po- 
litical alienation are enhanced by the existing processes of 
citizen participation. 
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Economist Oliver C. Winston questions the effect 
of metropolitan living on the whole range of quali- 
tative values: 

All of his (population concentration in huge urban centers) 
has raised some very serious questions not only about the im- 
pact upon the physical needs to be met but about the kind of 
society it implies. Is the multimillion population urban agglo- 
meration likely to offer the kind of physical, social, and 
aesthetic environment which will stimulate a rise in the cul- 
tural level of the individual and awaken his latent talents for 
participation in social, political and intellectual activities? 
Will such agglomerations achieve societies of high quality and 
enduring vigor? Does this kind of development offer enough 
variety and choice for people of the next two generations? 

Winston contends that people who prefer com- 
munities of 50,000 to 500,000 population are those 
who “seek more intimate association and participa- 
tion in cultural, political and economic life and who 
feel the need for close association with symbols of 
stability — heritages of the past.” “ The giant super 
cities, in his view, are inimical to these values. A 
planner, Ian L. McHarg, generally shares this pessi- 
mism about the total effect of the modem city: 

Indeed, one can certainly say that the city is at least an 
ecological regression, although as a human institution it may 
represent a triumph. Whatever triumph there are to be seen 
in the modem city as an institution, it is only with great diffi- 
culty that one can see any vestige of triumph in the modern 
city as a physical environment. One might ask of the modern 
city that it be humane; that is, capable of supporting human 
organisms. This might well be a minimum requirement. In 
order for this term to be fully appropriate — that is, that the 
city be compossionate and elevating — it should not only be 
able to support physiological man, but also should give mean- 
ing and expression to man as an individual and as a member 
of an urban society. I contend that far from meeting the 
full requirements of this criterion, the modem city inhibits 
life, that it inhibits man as an organism, man as a social being, 
man as a spiritual being, and that it does not even offer 
adequate minimum conditions for physiological man ; that in- 
deed the modern city offers the least humane physical environ- 
ment known to history. 

The Regional Plan Association, on the other hand, 
advances a more balanced view of the alleged imper- 
sonality and anonymity associated with urban liv- 
ing: 

. . . That today’s larger city is in many ways more im- 
personal than its smaller predecessors is undoubtedly true. 
That this is not all bad is also true. Critics have approached 
the problem in different ways. Some sociologists have simply 
reported with relative dispassion the change from the strong 
social controls of the rural village to the smaller shallower 
social stmeture of the city. A second group, condemning the 
shift, has also condemned the city; anti-city was for a long 
time the dominant theme of the literature of urbanism. 
Finally, there are those who feel that the enlargement of 
choice need not erase community values. Among these is 
Lawrence Haworth: “What specialization contributes to the 
good life is opportunity. . . . What specialization removes 
is community. . . . The problem is that of restoring com- 
munity to the city in a way that the distinctive contribu- 
tion of city life, the wealth of opportunity it offers, is not 
lost. . . .” 



In fact, a great social attraction of the large city is the 
privacy it offers ... the individual can freely select the per- 
sons with whom he desires contact and is allowed to ignore 
the rest. . . . 

The Regional Plan Association places particular 
stress on the diversity and broad range of opportu- 
nities in the large city as offsets to its social and eco- 
nomic costs: 

The larger the urban groupings the more abundant oppor- 
tunities it potentially can offer: for individuals — opportuni- 
ties in choosing life styles, means of earning a living, oppor- 
tunities in education, the arts and amusements; for organiza- 
tions — opportunities in access to other organizations and in- 
dividuals, which ultimately spells access to information, hence 
to influence and power. Of course, the potential of oppor- 
tunity and choice can remain unrealized because of poor in- 
ternal arrangements. And, clearly, not all people and organ- 
izations want or need frequent access to all conceivable 
choices. Those who do not may locate in smaller cities. But to 
impose an arbitrary limit on the concentration of opportuni- 
ties is to restrict the potential range of choice for individuals 
and for society itself. 

Considering the intangible nature of the adverse 
social and psychological effects of urban concentra- 
tion along with the relative lack of “hard research 
data,” it is difficult to draw any firm conclusions at 
this point. A somewhat better perspective, however, 
is afforded when the economic as well as the noneco- 
nomic factors are considered. 

DISECO^OMIES OF SCALE 

The previous chapter’s analysis indicated that 
higher relative costs are likely to emerge in large 
urban aggregations — both for governmental activities 
and private industry. The examination of public ex- 
penditures and employment for communities of 25,000 
to 250,000 in three representative States indicated 
that at least up to the 250,000 level, cities do not, in 
general, demonstrate any tendency toward either ma- 
jor economies or diseconomies of scale. For the larger 
cities (over 250,000) in these States, however, there 
was some tendency for population size to be associated 
with higher per capita public spending and employ- 
ment for certain, though not all, expenditive func- 
tions. Thus these cities, as a group, did usually spend 
more public funds or employ more personnel per cap- 
ita for public services and, in some cases, considerably 
more than those below 250,000. Within the private 
sector, however, the indicators suggested tliat the pro- 
cess of urbanization seems to lead to higher consump- 
tion expenditures. 

Economist Werner Hirsch points ou* the factors 
that tend to interfere with achievement of continuing 
economies of scale as cities grow larger: the required 
geographic proximity to service recipients in such 
areas as education and fire makes it difficult to econo- 
mize by any consolidation of plant and services; inten- 
sified use of labor increases employee bargaining 
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power, giving an upward thrust to wage costs; and 
topheavy administration and increased patronage con- 
siderations seem to accompany larger municipal gov- 
ernments.^® 

Air pollution is one of the clearest examples of the 
increasing cost of living and of conducting economic 
activity in congested areas: 

Air pollution is a sickness of cities. The amount of air on 
earth is very large, a million and a half tons, for every human 
being, and its total capacity for containing pollutants is great, 
but cities occupy only a small area — in the United States 
about 2 percent of the land — and the weight of air available 
to them at any instant is correspondingly small. At the same 
time most sources of pollution are concentrated in the cities. 
A single electric generating plant using fossil fuels may emit 
several hundred tons of sulphur dioxide per day. The weight of 
particles suspended in city air is commonly ten times higher 
than in rural areas. 

The experts indicate that even with existing popula- 
tion densities and existing use rates of fossil fuels, 
cities “are coming uncomfortably close to using up 
all their available air.” ” Despite the prospect of in- 
creased use of nuclear-powered electric generating ca- 
pacity, the capacity of fossil fuel generating plants is 
expected to double by 1980 and double again by 
2000. Yet the cost of introducing new pollution con- 
trol devices in these plants is pegged at almost $2 bil- 
lion by 1980 with an annual operating cost of about 
$750 million."® 

In considering economies of scale, the Regional 
Plan ^\ssociation cautions that the nature of tbs urban 
unit is crucial, because it makes a diflference whether 
it is a relatively free-standing municipality, or one 
urban center in a cluster of such centers."® 

To answer the question, “when is an urban region too big,” 
one must first determine what an urban region is. ( 1 ) Is it the 
influence area of the dominant center? That may be hard to 
distinguish in a closely-knit, overlapping hierarchy of centers. 
(2) Or the continuously built-up area, the most tangible 
definition of a city? That, as has been pointed out, may be 
concealing a rather heterogeneous structure of relatively in- 
dependent units, and the size of the whole may be quite ir- 
relevant to the functioning of its parts. (3) Ora more widely 
defined planning region, a cluster of related or overlapping 
zones of influence of urban centers? Here, even more than in 
the second case, total size may say nothing at all about effi- 
ciency of internal arrangements. . . . 

Changes in size inevitably require changes in internal struc- 
ture, and the relevant question is not how big an urban 
region should become, but ratlier, given an anticipated size, 
what is the best internal arrangement? Then the question of 
“economies” of size can be meaningfully investigated with re- 
gard to specific urban functions and centers of activity and 
their most efficient location. 

Taking social and psychic, as well as economic fac- 
tors into account, the question still arises: at what 
point in size and density of an urban community do 
the various minuses exceed the pluses? This basic 
({uestion may be answerable, but a complete answer 



is not yet available according to one scholar, Werner 
Hirsch: 

To the best of my knowledge, there is no study that 
definitely indicates that the social costs of huge urban com- 
plexes outweigh the benefits accruing to society. 

To complicate matters further, the Regional Plan 
.Association suggests that size per se may not be as 
important as other factors in determining the attrac- 
tiveness of city living.®" 

Many of the negative aspects of large city living are not 
inevitably linked to size, but are, rather, socially, institutionally 
and politically determined. Their drawbacks can be alleviated 
or eliminated through the political process by a more equitable 
distribution of public investment, through pricing policies 
that make individuals more responsive to the consequences of 
their actions, through technological advance and through 
imaginative and rational planning and design. 

All this suggests that we need more adequate social 
data and techniques of measuring social costs and 
benefits. In this connection, it is w<M:th noting that 
Senator Walter Mondale has introduced a bill (S. 
843 — 90th Congress) for creation of a Council of 
Social Advisers which would be concerned with pro- 
moting more efficient allocation of national resources 
in meeting domestic social problems just as the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers is concerned with economic 
resource allocation. It would provide “hard data and 
analysis” needed to understand social problems and 
assess the social consequences of public policies and 
programs. In introducing the proposed legislation 
Senator Mondale declared: ®® 

The fact is that neither the President nor the Congress nor 
the public has the kind of broad-scale information and analysis 
needed to adequately assess our progress toward achievement 
of our national social aspirations. 

BUSINESS LOCATION DECISIONS AND JOBS 

.As the earlier analysis suggested, high density areas 
have experienced difficulty in recent years competing 
for a broader industrial employment base. Generally, 
non-SMS A areas have enjoyed more rapid growth in 
manufacturing employment and in value added by 
manufacture than SMS.X’s. F irther, within metro- 
politan areas, suburban and fringe manufacturing 
growth has outstripped that of the cities. A similar 
trend probably prevails in the growing service sector 
of our economy which, given its people-related char- 
acter, tends to follow ])opulation movements. The 
greater availability of land and parking facilities, ease 
of access, and the attractive physical and social setting 
of the less congested areas have been identified as the 
basic factors prompting this urban fringe and non- 
SMS.A business locational trend. 

.Also underlying this increasing decentralization of 
industry has been the j)rocess of technological ad- 
vance — particularly in the transportation and com- 
munication industries. Ihese developments, which 



tic the country more closely together, reduce the geo- 
graphic constraint inherent in the plant location deci- 
sion. In location terminology, this means that market 
considerations, as opposed to supply factors, are in- 
creasingly important; as such, population growth be- 
comes an even more critical influence in the business 
location decision. 

Projections on location of future jobs and people, 
by Jonathan Lindley, Deputy Assistant Administrator 
for Policy Coordination of the Economic Develop- 
ment Administration, show that central cities will 
have a job shortage (underemployment) while their 
suburbs and outer ring counties will have a job sur- 
plus (full employment) Additionally, this analysis 
concludes that job growth in both settled and densely 
congested counties will be at a much lower rate than 
the national average. Moderately sized counties 
(50,000 to 500,000) on the other hand, are slated for 
above-average growth. 

.\s a basis for determining what might be done to 
correct this anticipated mismatch of jobs and people, 
Lindley analyzes the factors affecting population and 
job location, and finds that: 

■ Rural job seekers go to the big cities because they 
feel the number of job opportunities is greater 
there, but better job information in rural areas 
might induce more people to seek jobs away from 
the central cities. 

■ Small towns and villages are losing their economic 
function as local agricultural or other market distri- 
bution centers, due to advanced farm technology 
and improved transportation systems. 

■ Historically, rural areas have treated the poor and 
minority groups with less compassion than cities. 
But when these groups now move to cities to better 
their lot, they find the urban industries that for- 
merly offer jobs to the unskilled are located largely 
in the suburbs, rather than in central cities. 

■ Large urban areas have the welfare and public 
relief services necessary for temporary support of 
migrants in a strange social climate. 

Lindley concludes: 

. . . some economists have argued that the increased rate 
of urbanization that apparently has taken place recently has 
not been in response to attractive economic advantages in the 
large cities. Rather, this increased urbanization is the result of 
the very severe economic and social pressures in the rural 
areas. In other words, it has been the push of poor rural con- 
ditions rather than the pull of urban economic opportunities. 

This view conflicts with the OEO staff interpretation 
presented earlier and with the findings of the Mich- 
igan Survey Research Center discussed in Chapter I. 
But there is less disagreement over the critical changes 
that Lindley cites as occurring in the big and small 
urban economic environment. 



• With new kinds of goods and services being pro- 
duced in new growth industries and with the im- 
provement in transport facilities, traditional jjlant 
location criteria — proximity to supplies and mar- 
kets — are becoming less important and the availa- 
bility of urban amenities — good ^v'ater and se^ver 
systems, schools — ^more important (some ^v•ould say 
the old criteria are still important and that they 
no^v• dictate a suburban or fringe location decision) . 

■ Land costs have driven the new% mechanized indus- 
tries to the suburbs and elsewhere, but these are the 
very industries offering the greatest potential source 
of jobs for semiskilled migrants settling in urban 
complexes. 

■ The new interstate highway system has made it 
easier to serve a large urban area from the rim of 
a circumferential highway in suburbia than from 
the congested hub of a metropolitan area. 

■ Substantial diseconomies of scale in public services 
in large cities encourage industry to relocate in 
suburban areas. 

■ The new or expanding industries in the city tend 
to provide white collar jobs with relatively high en- 
trance requirements. Major opportunities for un- 
skilled migrants in central cities are mainly in low 
paid, temporary service type jobs, offering little 
chance for upward mobility and the best blue col- 
lar job opportunities are moving to suburban and 
smaller urban areas. 

■ The economics of suburbia discourage migration of 
rural unskilled and semiskilled to the suburbs be- 
cause of the net cost of providing public plant and 
equipment (schools, water, roads) for such lower 
income ne^v residents and because of the low den- 
sity pattern for residential purposes caused by large 
lot zoning and other practices sometimes used to 
keep out low-income groups. 

■ The minimum size “independent” community (i.e., 
located ^vell outside a metropolitan area) that can 
provide employment opportunities is growing, due 
to technological and economic factors. Twenty-five 
thousand to 50,000 appears to be the minimum via- 
ble population. Smaller to^vns away from metro- 
politan areas thus will have difficulty in surviving 
as employment centers except for certain limited 
purposes. 

In short, the dynamics of urban, economic and 
social change tend to channel the in-migrants to the 
core cii) even though their potential employment op- 
poitunities may rest else^v■here. Lindley believes that 
this mismatching dilemma makes mandatory the de- 
velopment of a national urban-economic development 
policy — a policy that addresses itself to the question 
of ho^^• and where future population can be assimi- 
lated in the most efficient manner. Free market en- 



thusiasts tend to agree with Lindley’s diagnosis, bdt 
not with his policy prescription. 

RURAL AMERICA: WHAT KIND OF 
REMAINDER? 

The int(;nsity of tlu^ soc ial, economic, and political 
problems in our large urban areas and the seemingly 
geometric rate at which they become more acute 
have so monopolized the attention and energies of 
our nation that we have been diverted from and even 
allowed ourselves to become inured to the problems 
left behind in the small towns and rural counties. The 
level of poverty, lack of services, scarcity of jobs, ina- 
dequate cultural and educational opportunities, and 
lack of hope for many of the people left behind in 
the cutover, strip mined, automated farming, and 
mechanized mining areas of our country constitute 
the frequently neglected other side of the coin. As 
previous analysis noted, the numbers of people who 
find themselves isolated in this condition constitute a 
disproportionate sector of the rural population but 
they are not numerically as great as their counterparts 
in the urban slums and ghettos. Moreover, while 
many have left and continue to leave, there are some 
signs that this out-migration is tapering off — and this 
despite the fact that over 15 million rural people fall 
below the poverty level. Put another way, the “pull” 
of greater urban opportunities and the “push” of poor 
rural condition’s may have combined or operated 
separately to produce a rural out-migration. But, at 
present, neither motive seems to be very influential 
among the destitute in these areas. 

.Although the areas where these conditions prevail 
exist throughout the country, they are concentrated 
in certain places. If poverty is taken as an indicator 
for the existence of the other conditions, much of the 
rural South can be identified as an area of concentra- 
tion particularly Appalachia, the Coastal Plain, the 
Ozarks, the Black Belt of the old South and Mexican- 
.\merican concentrations along our southwestern bor- 
der. New England and the Upper Great Lakes areas 
also contain concentration.s of rural poor as do the 
Indian Reservations in the Southwest and the upper 
Great Plains. 

VVe have already noted the disparities between 
rural and urban areas with reference to educational 
and medical facilities and .services, housing, living 
standards, and personal income. Rural disadvantages 
and lack of ojjportunil) can be identified in still other 
ways. Rural governmental institutions are frequently 
unable to prox ide tlie type of public seivices needed. 
J hey were original!) flesigned to deal w'ith less acute 
problems in an age of greater self-.sufliciency. They 
can adjust only willi difliculty to declining population. 
JjOcal goxerninirnt cxpenditiut's per person in such 



areas arc disproportionately high for what are fre- 
quently inadequate levels of service. Furthermore, the 
small local governments are frequently ill-equipped 
to undertake the planning and development activities 
necessary to overcome their handicaps. New areawide 
structures and reorganized local governments are slow 
to emerge, reflecting a lag in the adjustment of tra- 
ditional social and political institutions. 

Particularly tragic is the fact that in the types of 
productive activity from which assistance could come 
other disparities exist. Employment in agriculture, for- . 
ests, mines and fisheries is declining faster than the 
opening up of new jobs in manufacturing and service 
industries within rural areas. The unemployment rate 
thus is much higher tlian the national average, but 
available public employment services are not adapted 
to providing the counseling, training, and placement 
assistance w hich is necessary for the rural unemployed 
or underemployed to find jobs suited to their capac- 
ities. furthermore, the supply of capital in rural areas 
as measured by commercial bank deposits and local 
government debt is lower than in more urbanized 
areas thus sexerly limiting opportunities for attracting 
industry. 

The impact of these disparities in rural areas is two 
edged. Those who leave and migrate to the already 
overcrowded metropolitrin concentrations, although 
generally the more aml>itious and better equipped, 
still have difficulty adjusting to urban living and job 
requirements and frequently intensify existing urban 
problems. The continuing exodus of population and 
economic activity makes exen harder the lot of those 
xvho are left behind and renders more difficult the 
task of making adjustnu nts in gov'ernmental and so- 
cial institutions and proxiding economic and educa- 
tional opportunities. 

Most of the dex^lopments gixdng rise to the dis- 
parities in rural .\rnerica are directly or indirectly the 
byproducts of urban and economic groxvth. Yet will 
these same forces ultimately reduce and eliminate the 
rural gaps.* Some beliexc so; others are skeptical; 
xvhile still others deny the possibility. In any event, 
to date neither the marlict place nor governmental 
programs haxe done much to correct this situation. 

THE BURDENS OF SPRAWL 

Much of today’s urban expansion takes place in 
scattered, needlessly separated developments — a pro- 
cess tha( some see as an (;xpensive struggle betxveen 
.Americans and their landscape. The problems of 
spraxvl, briefly discus.sed in Chapter I, are basically 
those of .scattered, unrelated urban groxvth. 

Yet caution must b(,‘ used in applying to specific 
situatioiKs words — like s])rawl -xvhich have gained 
pejoratix'c connotations. .Spraxxd must be x'iexved as 
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the total flow of urban development, not solely a 
given spreadout pattern. The undesirable features of 
sprawl result from a combination of the timing, se- 
quence, and specific type of development. Sprawl is 
also the product of many other factors including pub- 
lic indifference and actions as well as inaction of the 
various levels of government. Ineffective or nonexist- 
ent land-use regulation by local governments. State 
non-involvement in urban and regional development 
problems, and certain Federal programs (FHA mort- 
gage insurance and the federally assisted highway 
program, for example) have all encouraged this 
wasteful pattern of urban scatteration. 

A major distinguishing feature of sprawl is the 
leapfrogging, discontinuous nature of much current 
suburban growth. Areas are bypassed for a variety of 
reasons including unavailability of large enough plots 
with clear title, spiralling land costs, and inaccessibil- 
ity to transportation. This type of development is not 
necessarily bad. Moreover, it can be argued that sub- 
urban residents are willing to pay the cost of sprawl 
for the type of low density, dispersed housing that re- 
sults and that is why it takes place. 

Nevertheless, a number of identifiable disadvan- 
tages result from sprawl. The provision of public fa- 
cilities can be more costly. Ro^s, utility trunk lines, 
and other facilities have to be extended over longer 
distances and in patterns which are not necessarily 
the most economical. Unnecessary branches and stubs 
of main trunk lines for sewer and water, for example, 
may have to be provided. Furthermore, in building 
the main trunk lines for a sprawling pattern of devel- 
opment, it is harder to anticipate ultimate demand. 
This may result in the construction of too small lines 
which must be replaced or supplemented or too large 
lines representing an unnecessary investment. A too 
widely dispersed pattern of development increases the 
cost of commuting to work in fares, time, and high- 
way facilities. This is a particular burden for low- 
income workers when inflated land values preempt 
for higher cost housing what might be the most ad- 
vantageous locations for commuting by mass transpor- 
tation. Similarly, accessibility to schools and shopping 
is hampered. It is more difficult to assess the esthetic 
impact of sprawl — this may be largely a reflection of 
personal taste. Certainly strip commercial develop- 
ments with their billboards, neon signs, and used car 
lots and the neglected, by-passed tracts of land create 
some of the most unattractive characteristics of the 
“slurbs.” 

On the other hand many argue that planned, large- 
scale development relating to the surrounding coun- 
tryside, to open spaces, and to transportation corridors 
can avoid many of the problems usually identified 
with sprawl. Bypassed areas can be held as open space 
until they are developed and strip commercial devel- 



opment can be avoided by careful planning of shop- 
ping centers. The history, problems, and prospects of 
large-scale urban and new community development 
will be explained at length in the succeeding two 
chapters. 

Meanwhile perhaps the best way to crystallize our 
thinking about sprawl is to focus on the question: 
Should the 115 million Americans that will be added 
to our population between now and the end of the 
century be thrust into the same kind of largely uncon- 
trolled urban environment as that in which most of 
us live? Critics of sprawl and advocates of new large- 
scale urban developments respond with a vigorous 
dissent and urge a vigorous intergovernmental pro- 
gram of positive action. Others also reply in the neg- 
ative, but place greater reliance on the free market, 
changes in public attitudes, and innovative public-pri- 
vate ventures as the instigators of change. 

SUMMARY OBSERVATIONS 

At the outset of this portion of the report, the 
question was posed : What are the adverse consequen- 
ces, if any, of continuing the present trend of urbani- 
zation? An answer to this question is necessary in 
order to decide whether a major shift is warranted 
in public-private policies affecting population move- 
ment and economic development, possibly involving 
use of new governmental tools of intervention and 
control. 

The preceding analysis indicates that: 

■ In-migration to ghettos is not a primary cause of 
riots or other civil disturbances, but it does contrib- 
ute to the heavy congestion characteristic of these 
areas. 

” Sociologists and psychologists ceem to find social 
and psychological damage from urban crowding, 
but there is no estimate of the scale of damage at 
different levels of population or crowding. 

■ No reliable estimates are available on the balance 
of social costs and benefits at various levels of ur- 
banization. 

■ There is a tendency, at least in certain States for 
certain functions, for cities over 250,000 population 
to spend more per capita; within the private sector, 
the process of urbanization generally leads to higher 
consumption expenditures. 

■ Plant site location decisions are no longer strongly 
controlled by proximity to markets and supply 
sources; technological and communications ad- 
vances have opened up more flexible alternatives. 

■ In the years ahead, smaller communities (below 
50,000 in population) and the large urban areas 
(over 500,000) — for a variety of reasons, including 
the trek of business to the suburbs and the urban 
fringe — will have difficulty in providing enough 
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jobs to meet the needs of their residents, let alone 
those of any in-migrants. 

■ The remaining rural population generally and its 
large component of poor specifically have reaped 
few of the rewards of urbanization and suffered 
many adverse consequences: economic activity has 
declined; many of the most talented have left; and 
for many there has been steady erosion of the de- 
sire to move as well as desire to improve conditions 
at home. 

■ Although the costs of sprawl as a pattern of urban 
development cannot be quantified they cannot be 
ignored nor can the serious qualitative questions 
raised by critics. 

These conclusions clearly raise questions regarding 
the appropriate role of government in influencing and 
guiding future urban growth in the United States. In 
the nature of things the role of government cannot be 
neutral since failure to act in itself has an impact. 
Furthermore, virtually all governmental action affects 
urbanization directly or indirectly, intentionally or 
unintentionally. The complexities of the interrelation- 
ship between the public and private sectors in setting 
urban patterns are brought into sharper focus by ef- 
forts to rationalize and improv'e our urban environ- 



ment through large-scale, planned developments de- 
signed to provide a range of living, working, and 
recreational opportunities with a meaningful rela- 
tionship to one another and to the suiTounding coun- 
tryside. 

1 he next two chapters of this re{x>rt describe and 
analyze the cx{3erience with one of the most highly 
integrated techniques for doing this — the building of 
new communities from the ground up. The opportu- 
nities they present for more fully realizing the bene- 
fits of urban life for every'one are examined. A num- 
ber of problems encountered in realizing their poten- 
tial and a number of alternative patterns of large-scale 
development also are described. The final chapter 
brings together several approaches to meeting the 
challenge of u;rban grow th and presents the Commis- 
sion’s recommendations. The need for an urbanization 
policy with Federal, regional, State, and local compo- 
nents is presented along with suggestions for some 
elements of such a policy, including measures for in- 
fluencing industrial location and population move- 
ment, for encouraging and guiding new community 
and other large-scale development, and for equipping 
State and local government to deal with urban 
growth. 
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Chapter IV 



New Communities in America and Their 

Objectives 



WHAT HAS BEEN CALLED the “uban-dcvelopment 
critique” ^ has led to the discouraging conclusion that 
in the growth of urban America pressures of necessity 
and expediency have ruled, producing a series of un- 
inspired cities and towns put together in response to 
immediate needs with all too little attention to ulti- 
mate goals and a satisfying human environment. 

■ We are given a picture of uninspired gridiron 
streets rigidly superimposed on the countryside with 
a minimum of adaptation and flexibility to accom- 
modate natural contours or human needs. 

More recently, we get the picture of endless tract 
houses and ribbon commercial and retail establish- 
ments encroaching upon the fields and meadows in 
a random pattern — leveling trees, hills and any- 
thing that stands in the way of the bulldozer. 

■ This is the stereotype of broad, spreading “slurbs” 
flowing across the landscape around our cities. 

While this view is overdrawn, there unfortunately 
is enough truth in it to cause ample concern. How- 
ever, it is well to remember that throughout all of 
our history, drawing on our European heritage as 
adapted and accommodated to. a new frontier, there 
have been a series of notable efforts to produce a more 
desirable urban environment. In particular, one reac- 
tion to the problems of urban sprawl has been the 
attempt to achieve planned, orderly urbanization pat- 
terns through the development of “new towns” and 
“new communities.” 

What are some of the opportunities that the build- 
ing of new communities holds for the Nation? Some 
of the potential can be realized by any well-planned, 
carefully superivsed large-scale urban development 
responsive to market needs and preferences and to 
broader social goals and objectives. Yet, the planning 
and development of a total community provides a 
greater opportunity to realize the potential of large- 
scale urban development. 

Our soaring population and its increasing urbaniza- 
tion create major problems and unusual opportunities. 



Existing obsolete houses, apartments, factories, and 
office buildings must be rehabilitated or replaced, and 
a major building effort will be required to provide 
adequate new construction for the expanding popula- 
tion. Conventional means will fill much of this de- 
mand. Vacant spaces in existing metropolitan areas 
will be filled. Some older cities will grow by gradual 
annexation, and new incorporations will take place. 

Increasing attention to the formulation of new 
land-use control and development techniques, im- 
proved zoning and assessment procedures, areawide 
cooperation and planning, modernization of building 
codes, and support of building construction research 
reflects a determination to seek the adjustments neces- 
sary to meet the new demands. This development, 
however, will take place within the existing metro- 
politan framework of densely populated central cities 
with their growing proportion of low-income families, 
of a ring of middle- and upper-income suburbs sur- 
rounding the cities, and of an increasing proportion 
of new industrial construction in outlying areas and 
movement of existing industry out of the central city. 

The building of entirely new communities can pro- 
vide an alternative to this pattern in two ways. A 
“satellite new community” on the edge of a metro- 
politan area can provide a balanced, well-planned 
municipality, including a range of life styles and hous- 
ing types, and it can provide or be readily accessible 
to employment opportunities. On the other hand, an 
“independent new community” can bring urbaniza- 
tion entirely outside the orbit of existing metropoli- 
tan concentrations. Such communities can be self- 
contained or located near job opportunities as part of 
an areawide economic and development and urban- 
ization policy. In either context, they can furnish 
alternative destinations for persons displaced from 
farming, mining, lumbering, and other resource-ori- 
ented occupations which no longer require the man- 
power formerly needed. They can also provide alter- 
natives to others seeking new locations because of un- 
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employment, job dislocations, urban renewal, and 
personal preferences. 

New communities can be an important element of 
a national urbanization policy geared to developing 
new urban growth patterns outside of the existing 
major urban complexes. With increasing speed and 
ease of communication and travel, changing patterns 
of transportation, and altering relationships between 
raw materials, finished product, and market, many of 
the earlier determinants of urban settlement are no 
longer relevant. Technological and industrial ad- 
vances have served to expand the opportunities for 
the location of urbanization and to open up addition- 
al choices. The building of new communities can help 
to capitalize on these opportunities. 

This section of the report will deal with an analysis 
of the principal trends in the development of new 
communities. Specifically, the following will be con- 
sidered : ( 1 ) the European experience with new towns 
and new communities; (2) case studies illustrating 
major stages in the American experience; (3) the 
implications of the European and American experi- 
ence; (4) the nature and extent of recent new com- 
munity development; (5) the planning, financing, 
and governing of new communities; and (b) the 
objectives and problems of new community develop- 
ment. .\s a basis for such analysis, it is first necessary 
to distinguish between the terms “new towns” and 
“new communities.” 

“NEW TOWNS” AND “NEW COMMUNITIES” 

DEFINED 

With the growing interest in “new towns” across 
the nation, the problem of clearly defining what is 
meant by the term has become acute. Since the term 
carries with it an aura of particularly pleasant and 
desirable living, with few of the frustrating problems 
of the older metropolises, “new towns” has fre- 
quently been used as an advertising slogan. At the 
other extreme, it has been used, occasionally in a 
rather doctrinaire fashion, by some planners, archi- 
tects, and urban specialists to describe a specific type 
of new, independent, and self-sufficient community or 
city. Between these two extremes, the term has been 
applied to a wide range of urban developments hav- 
ing a number of different objectives. Clearly, not 
everything that is called a “new town” is a new town. 

The prototype of the concept of “new towns” in 
their purest form is found in Europe, particularly in 
the United Kingdom. The British use of the term is 
significant, because of the influence of their experi- 
ence and because British goals, policies, and practice 
provide norms with which other more limited ap- 
proaches can be compared. 



Without attempting a legal or in any sense “official” 
definition, it is possible to identify a number of dis- 
tinguishing features which constitute a synthesized 
description of “new towns” in the British sense. Such 
a description reflects both the early Garden City 
concept of Ebenezer Howard and subsequent develop- 
ments in England under the New Towns Act of 1946. 

In these terms a New Tovn is an independent, 
relatively self-contained, plann^:'. community of a size 
large enough to support a range of housing types and 
to provide economic opportunity within its borders 
for the employment of its residents. It is large enough 
to support a balanced range of public facilities and 
social and cultural opportunities. It is surrounded by 
a green belt of open space which serves to relate it 
directly to the surrounding countryside and to limit 
its size within a predetermined range regarding both 
population and area. Within reasonable limits the 
proportions of the total area to be used for industrial, 
commercial, residential, public facilities, and open 
space are specified during the planning process. The 
desired density of population overall and its relation- 
ship to open space are also provided for. New Towns 
are started on previously uiideveloped land and are 
built by staged developmeiit over a period of time. 

To clarify this definition, it is well to keep in mind 
the general objectives sought in the design and execu- 
tion of new towns in Europe. The new town pro- 
gram was undertaken initially to relieve population 
pressures in intensively built-up metropolitan areas by 
reducing the concentration of population and places 
of employmeiit, while allowing rebuilding of existing 
central cities. .\ complementary objective was to pro- 
vide a pattern of urbanization based on employment 
opportunities in expanding industries located in de- 
pressed and underdeveloped rural and agricultural 
areas that were losing population to the large cities.® 

There are two principal types of new towns: inde- 
pendent new towns, which are remote from existing 
sites; and satellite new towns, which are within the 
social and economic orbit of an existing metropolitan 
complex. 

In th(i United Statta, theve have been no inde- 
pendent nc- r towns in the strict sense. Historically, 
the closest approach involved specialized communities, 
built in connection with atomic energy or hydro- 
electric ineiallations — such as Norris, Tennessee; 
Boulder City, Nevada; Los Alamos, New Mexico; and 
Hanfoid, Washington. These have had a single eco- 
nomic base and have generally not provided a wide 
range of housing types. They are too specialized then 
to meet the general definition. Lake Havasu City, 
under development in western Arizona, provides the 
only current example of a new community approach- 
ing the British in character if not in size. 
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The bulk of American experience then has not 
been with “new towns” but rather with planned 
“new communities” that are accessible to jobs and in- 
dustry and that provide housing, some retail and com- 
mercial facilities, and may provide for some light 
industry, but not necessarily a diversified economic 
base. The “new communities” being built in the United 
States today are characterized by their scale of de- 
velopment, the management arrangements for their 
development, and their comprehensive and inclusive 
original plan. For purposes of this report, “new com- 
munities” are large-scale developments constructed 
under single or unified management, following a fair- 
ly precise, inclusive plan and including different types 
of housing, commercial and cultural facilities, and 
amenities sufficierit to serve the residents of the com- 
munity. They may provide land for industry or are 
acessihle to industry, offer other types of employment 
opportunities, and may eventually achieve a consider- 
able measure of self-sufficiency. With few exceptions, 
new communities under development today are 
within commuting distance of existing employment 
centers. 

Of particular significance is the idea of an initial 
plan incorporating the ultimate geographic area of 
the community and providing for a predetermined 
population size. The effort to provide facilities and 
amenities at an early stage of development rather 
than as a response to population pressures is char- 
acteristic. Development on previously vacant land in 
unincorporated areas oi by so expanding existing 
small municipalities as to be outside the normal 
process of subdivision or tract development is also 
typical. 

The projected total acreage and population of new 
communities are other distinguishing characteristics. 
It should be recognized that the size and population 
necessary to sustain a meaningful new community de- 
velopment will be largely influenced by variables such 
as topography, climate, population densities, the type 
and character of development, and the intensity of 
surrounding urban influence. The question of size, 
however, merits special attention. One assessment con- 
cluded that It seems reasonable to assume that with 
a tract of 1,000 acres or more a developer will tend 
to prefer the new community method of operating. 
An expected population of 10,000 might be taken as 
a practical minimum.® Eichler and Kaplan in their 
survey of California and the Washington, D.C., met- 
ropolitan area found that the smallest new community 
involved 2,600 acres, planned for approximately 
35,000 people, living in 11,000 houses and apart- 
ments. Concerning California’s experience, they con- 
cluded that a “typical new community” would be 



10,000 acres for 100,000 people.* Table 41* provides 
illustrative examples of the acreage and projected 
population of a number of new communities. 

Historically, a number of communities in the 
United States merit the designation of “new com- 
munity,” although initially they were thought of as 
“planned communities.” These included privately 
built real estate developments and company towns, 
publicly built or assisted defense industry towns or 
hydro-electric project towns, and such social experi- 
ments as the Depression era greenbelt towns. Follow- 
ing World War II, they included new community 
developments which were primarily a response to an 
unprecedented housing demand built up during the 
Depression and War periods when scarce funds, ma- 
terials, and manpower curtailed construction. This 
demand was intensified by the post-war increase in 
marriages and spiralling birth rates. These develop- 
ments are typified by the Levittowns and Park Forest, 
Illinois — in short, by satellite (i.e., suburban), planned 
new communities that concentrated on middle-income 
housing and shopping centers and that were entirely 
dependent upon surrounding industrial and com- 
mercial opportunities for employment. 

More recently, several factors have combined to 
generate a conscious effort among developers and 
investors to create new communities. The continuing 
population growth accompanied by greater recogni- 
tion of a long-term replacement backlog — dating back 
to the twenties — have resulted in a sustained demand. 
Moreover, criticism has arisen of existing patterns of 
urban development — of standardized, unimaginative 
houses, urban sprawl, long trips to work over crowded 
highways, and increased congestion in older cities. 
Sustained prosperity for the longest unbroken period 
in our history has provided an increasingly larger 
proportion of the population with means to purchase 
added amenities. The result has been a new aware- 
ness of the potential of planned new communities to 
provide a more satisfactory or at least different pat- 
tern of urban living. The major objectives of con- 
temporary new communities are to provide better 
planned housing with services, facilities, and amenities 
either not available or only available at a much later 
time in conventional tract subdivisions. As such, they 
constitute an urban development approach and a 
marketing device, which holds promise of significant 
social and economic contributions. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF NEW TOWNS AND 
NEW COMMUNITIES 

The development of new towns and new com- 
munities occurred both in Europe and in the United 
States. .\ needed historical perspective is provided 



*See p. 78. 
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by a recent book commenting on one of these early 
new towns. 

The term, “New Towns” is once again heard in America, 
but it seems to have acquired a European overtone, perhaps 
because of the New Towns that have been set up in England, 
Sweden, and Finland among other places since the war in an 
attempt to house the increasing populations of major cities in 
separate self-sustaining communities rather than in dormitory 
suburbs. Even among some architects and planners the im- 
pression has spread that New Town is not exactly a hundred 
percent American. Such chauvinists ignore their own history 
for nothing could be less foreign or more a characteristically 
American “mix” (to use a planners term) of Anglo-Saxon 
tradition, Puritan sentiment, capitalistic enterprise and 
pioneer communism than the New Town that was established 
in 1638 at Sudbury (Massachusetts).® 

Before proceeding to an analy.sis of the objectives 
and problems of new community development, it is 
advisable to review the European experience and to 
examine in detail the various types of planned com- 
munity development attempted in the United States. 

THE EUROPEAN EXPERIENCE 

Several European countries have had considerable 
experience with planned new communities designed to 
accomplish social and economic objectives as part of 
a national policy. As might be expected there have 
been a wide variety of governmental and private insti- 
tutional and financial arrangements used in the 
development of these communities. The British new 
towns program, for example, was undertaken to 
accomplish the dispersion of population away from 
London and is administered by nationally chartered 
new town corporations. In Stockholm, Sweden, on 
the other hand, a greater role was played by private 
enterprise operating within a national plan and policy. 
In the Netherlands, new town development is part of 
a highly centralized urban development and land-use 
control program. 

While the European experience has taken place in 
countries with governmental organization and tradi- 
tions different from ours and with more limited land 
area for urban expansion, there are significant lessons 
and insights to be gained from them. 

GREAT BRITAIN 

The growth of cities in Europe during the last two 
centuries has proceeded more rapidly than any time 
since the 12th and 13th Centuries, when the historic 
towns of medieval Europe were taking form. Many 
older cities, which once met the requirements for a 
high urban culture, had become crowded, unsanitary, 
confused and inefficient. While sporadic efforts were 
made to resolve certain of these conditions, there 
were no attempts to achieve total improvement, to 
alter the methods of city growth, or to form a new 
urban pattern. There was no conception of a new 



form for the city which would utilize the facilities of 
modem technology without sacrificing the social 
advantages of the history city. Ebenezer Howard was 
uniquely able to propose and gain acceptance for 
such a concept and see it put into practical 
application. 

Howard’s book. Garden Cities of Tomorrow (first 
published in 1898 as Tomorrow: A Peaceful Path to 
Reform) has, in the words of Lewis Mumford, “done 
more than any other single book to guide the modem 
town planning movement and to alter its objectives.” ® 
Howard believed that the continued expansion of the 
large city v\ ould merely result in more congestion, and 
not necessarily in a higher level of social and cultural 
life for the majority of its residents. In seeking to 
relieve the congestion of London while retaining for 
his model community the cultural and social advan- 
tages of an urban center (thus combining the best 
attributes of both urban and rural settings), Howard 
based the plans of his proposed “garden city” on 
permanence through long-range planning and bal- 
anced growth. 

Four fundamental principles governed Howard’s 
concept of the new town or “garden city” : ( 1 ) limi- 
tation of population and area, (2) growth by coloni- 
zation, (3) variety and abundance of economic and 
social opportunities and (4) control of the land in 
the public interest. As envisioned by Howard, the 
“garden city” was a compact, rigorously-defined 
community protected from encroachment by a sur- 
rounding greenbelt and autonomous through the pro- 
vision of industry to furnish nearby employment for 
workers. Eventually, it would possess all the social- 
cultural advantages of a great metropolis through 
regional groupings of garden cities into “social 
cities.” The decentralization of city functions into the 
urban fringe would eliminate the physical and social 
dichotomy between the city and its rural countryside. 
Howard believed this type of areawide development 
w ould halt disorderly growth and resultant congestion. 
With the expanding population channeled to new 
towns, the center of the city could then be recon- 
structed along more amenable lines. 

As Lewis Mumford has pointed out, not all of 
Howard’s ideas were original. In essence, he synthe- 
sized the ideas of the early Utopians like Kropotkin 
and Charles Fourier, and assembled them in a prac- 
tical package. However, “what was significant about 
the garden city was not the mere presence of gardens 
and open spaces! What was radically new was a 
rational and orderly method for dealing with com- 
plexity, through an organization capable of establish- 
ing balance and autonomy, and of maintaining order 
despite differentiation, and coherence and unity 
despite the need for growth. This was the transforma- 
tive idea.” ^ 
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One year after the publication of his book, Howard 
helped found the Garden City Association (since 
renamed the Town and Country Planning Associa- 
tion). Its basic purpose was to demonstrate the feasi- 
bility of Howard’s idea by actually building a garden 
city in England. 

The First Garden City, Ltd. was formed by a group 
of leading citizens to build a new city in Letchworth. 
Invcstoi’s viewed the scheme as risky and the company 
found it difficult to raise the necessary capital. Since 
the site was completely undeveloped, the necessary 
roads, sewers, water and electric facilities had to be 
installed. The company did no actual building, but 
encouraged homeowners, industrialists, and retailers 
to build on leasehold sit(;s. In this first modern new 
town, we see the problems that were to plague many, 
if not all, of the new town developers on both sides 
of the .\tlantic. Despite its early difficulties, however, 
Letchworth eventually succeeded. As Frederic J, 
Osborn and Arnold Whittick explained: 

It demonstrated that a town based on modern industry 
can be economically and socially viable, even if built well out 
of the immediate sphere of a metropolitan center.’^ 

In 1919, Howard joined forces with a new group 
to embark on a second demonstration of his garden 
city idea. Like Letchworth, the site planned for 
Welwyn Garden City was undeveloped land lacking 
basic public facilities. There was little public enthusi- 
asm and poor financial backing for the proposed 
town. In contrast to Letchworth, however, the com- 
pany planned to monopolize enterprises that were 
expected to produce a profit. The company’s refusal 
to grant long-term leases to retailers made it difficult 
to attract commercial enterprises. As a result, it was 
forced to set up its own department store. This pro- 
duced a sharp reaction from the new residents. 

The company displayed notable success, however, 
in maintaining sufficient architectural control to foster 
a high quality of building and landscape design. Like 
Letchworth, the developers did not build a mere 
suburb, but a self-contained industrial community 
where 90 percent of the residents found employment. 
In these two respects, it must rank as a model of 
town planning. 

While by the late 1930’s Letchworth and Welwyn 
were comparatively prosperous towns, in this period 
there was no new private or governmental movement 
to develop additional new towns. Toward the end 
of the Second World War, however, interest in new 
towns was regenerated, mainly as a result of Sir 
Patrick Abercrombie’s Greater London Plan (1944) 
and the Reith Committee reports (1946). The latter’s 
recommendations for government aid in the develop- 
ment of additional new towns received Cabinet sup- 
port, resulting in the enactment by Parliament of the 
New Towns Act of 1946. 



I’his legislation gave authority to the Minister of 
Town and Country Planning (now the Minister of 
Housing and Local Government) and the Secretary 
of State for Scotland to designate land area in their 
respecti\’e geographic jurisdictions as sites for new 
towns and to appoint development corporations to 
be charged with planning and implementation. 

Development corporations are composed of leading 
citizens of varied backgrounds. Each corporation hires 
its ow n staff, and the Chairman of the corporation 
is directly responsible to the Cabinet Minister 
in\ol\’cd. The function of development corporations 
is to acquire the land, make the plans, and generally 
hire contractors to put up most of the houses and 
industrial plants. They also have powder to build 
sewers and water facilities, when needed; but other- 
wise. they do not do jobs normally handled by local 
authorities.® 

Since World W ar n, new’ towns in Britain have 
been public projects. Their planning and development 
has been infused with and carried out pursuant to 
public objecti\es. While the government funds the 
de\clopment corporation with public loans, the key 
to its control is the “designation order,” which serves 
as a functional land-use control and development 
mechanism by giving regulatory and developmental 
powers to the new tow n corporation. 

.\lthough the corporation is granted extensive 
dr\elopmental powers, it is not designed to replace 
and to act as a local authority or government. The 
local council continues to administer the normal local 
functions in the new town area. The local voice in 
the planning and development process, how’ever, is 
limited to consultation with the local planning agency, 
which in turn can be overruled by the Minister. More- 
oxer, the Minister retains control over the actual 
timing of dexelopment and construction through his 
power to approve or disapprove the master plan and 
each stage of its implementation. 

.\s the first cycle of development reached its con- 
clusion for some of the new’ towns in England and 
Wales, the CJovcrnment passed new legislation (the 
New Towns Act, 1959) to define and regulate the 
future ownership of the new towns. This act did not 
apply to Scotland. It provided that upon completion 
of clex elopment, the Corjxjration would be dissolved 
and the new town handed over to a nationally 
appointed commission, to be known as the Commis- 
sion for the New' Tow ns. 

This body assumes ownership and control of the 
new towns, and is charged with maintaining and 
enhancing the value of the land, in accordance W’ith 
the purpose for which the town w’as developed. It 
may contribute tow’ard the cost of providing amenities, 
but any financial surpluses shown by the town must 
be paid to the Government. 
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Provision was made for some decentralization of 
control. For example, the Commission, unlike the 
local development corporation, is subject to local 
planning controls. In addition, it must establish a 
local committee for the management of houses in a 
new town which has been transferred to it, and may, 
if it wishes, arrange for the committee to conduct 
other business on its behalf. Despite these two con- 
cessions and considerable independence in their day- 
to-day work, British New Towns are subject to direc- 
tion by the central government from the time of 
their inception. 

Since 1947, 21 new towns have been designated 
in Great Britain. Of these, Crawley and Kernel 
Hempstead have been reassigned to the Commission 
for the New Towns. The other 19 are still in the 
intensive development stage.. At present, approxi- 
mately 650,000 people out of projected population 
1,354,000, reside in these new towns. 

The new towns have contributed to the solution 
of Britain’s traditional problem of urban centraliza- 
tion. Instead of living in crowded cities or traveling 
long distances to work, the residents of these commu- 
nities have been provided with a comfortable, healthy 
environment near their place of employment. In 
summarizing the growth of British New Towns, Lloyd 
Rodwin stated: “Experience with new town develop- 
ment in Great Britain and other countries shows that 
they are neither a panacea nor a failure. They are 
complex and increasingly valuable tools which plan- 
ners can employ to stimulate development and to 
organize the physical environment.” 

OTHER EXAMPLES 

The accomplishments of smaller northern European 
nations in building new towns have been impressive, 
but they raise questions in the minds of many Ameri- 
cans because of the extent of government involve- 
ment. In the Netherlands, for example, the Amstel- 
veen settlement, with a density typical of an American 
suburb, provides an excellent example of urban plan- 
ning. The creation of southern Amsterdam and the 
building of Rotterdam provide some of Europe’s best 
examples of modern city planning. 

In Sweden, the orderly growth of Stockholm under- 
scores the successful application of a deliberate 
municipal strategy. Anticipating expansion, the city 
of Stockholm acquired some 50,000 acres of land in 
its environs to accommodate future population. Pend- 
ing such use, the land was reserved as a recreation 
and campsite area. Pursuant to its comprehensive 
plan for satellite development, the city has undertaken 
to build a ring of new towns and to extend rapid 
transit service to the new communities. 

One of the best known efforts in new town build- 
ing is Tapiola, lying six miles west of Helsinki, Fin- 



land. Tapiola is the work of the National Housing 
Foundation, a nonproHt organization created during 
the post-war housing shortage by a group of welfare 
and labor organizations who subscribed its initial capi- 
tal. Since then it has been largely self-Hnancing, 
although it has received the same housing subsidies 
as any nonprofit organization providing low-income 
housing. Most of the initial money was invested in 
land, and by American standards, its building opera- 
tions have required large down payments from home- 
owners and loans at high interest rates. Tapiola’s high 
planning standards, varied housing designs, sound 
industrial base, and amenities greatly streng^thened 
its appeal to both white and blue collar classes, and 
this permitted the Foundation to surmount fiscal and 
other difficulties. 

Developed over a period of nearly 15 years, the 
community has grown by increments sufficiently small 
and varied in design to enhance its initial, distinctive 
character. A sound comprehensive plan has also main- 
tained unity and assured such systemwide features as 
district heating and an outstanding park plan. The 
message of Tapiola is clearly that a well-designed 
city — such as originally proposed by Ebenezer Howard 
— can be built today to accommodate a broad cross- 
section of the community. 

THE AMERICAN EXPERIENCE 

The first settlers at the beginning of the 17th Cen- 
tury were concerned primarily with establishing a 
foothold and with surviving. Considering the odds 
against which they fought, it is surprising how early 
their attention was drawn to establishing planned 
new towns, as distinguished from simple fortified 
settlements. By the end of the century a quite sophisti- 
cated plan was developed and implemented for Wil- 
liamsburg to serve as the colonial capital of Virginia. 

As colonization spread westward across the con- 
tinent, new villages, towns, and cities followed in its 
wake. Yet only rarely was the gridiron street, strip 
commercial development pattern broken as it was in 
the early Ohio planned community of Tallmadge, 
which was laid out around a rectangular village 
square with radial streets reaching out from it. Since 
all of the early pioneer forest and prairie towns were 
new in the same sense that the colonial settlements 
had been, the exceptions stand out mainly because 
of the quality and imaginative nature of their plan- 
ning and execution. The antecedents of today’s new 
communities were generally called “planned com- 
munities.” 

INDUSTRIALIZATION AND URBANIZATION 

The course of industrialization in the United States 
destroyed or rendered irrelevant many features of the 
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agrarian ethic and created the framework of today’s 
urban development. Between 1840 and 1900, the 
massive influx into the newly created great cities 
erased the rural population predominance o\'er urban 
centers and helped establish an industrial economy. 
Simple forms of government and haphazard com- 
munity grow th relevant to an agrarian economy, how- 
ever, persisted well into the 20th Century, even 
though the problems of urbanization increasingly 
demanded attention. 

Widespread recognition of the drawbacks of aim- 
less urbanization and expansi\'e growth has been slow' 
in developing. The concept of a coordinated plan- 
ning effort has been resisted by both private develop- 
ers and government. American community planning 
generally has been characterized by unrelated eflforts 
of individuals and groups. 

Each attempt at urban planning, how'ever, has pro- 
\'ided its own responses to these problems. Lessons 
can be drawn from these experiences that should be 
considered by those w'ho would propose a more 
thoroughgoing program of community planning in 
general and of new communities in particular. Despite 
the comparatively small number of community plan- 
ning efforts, they constitute a vital part of urban 
development in the United States. In the following 
historical survey, attention is devoted to the main 
percursors of current new community development 
even though not all w'ould meet a strict contemporary 
definition. 

PRIVATE DEVELOPMENT AND PLANNING 

Company Towns, In the evolution of planned 
communities in the United States, company towms 
stand out as the first major development, mainly be- 
cause they were an initial outgrowth of the industrial 
revolution. The National Resources Committee’s 1939 
publication Urban Planning and Land Policies clas- 
sified 52 of its 99 case studies of planned communities 
as company towns. 

Between 1830 and 1900 construction of these towns 
was at its height. Howe\'er, as time went on, only a 
few could be considered well planned, largely because 
the promoting industries were concerned mainly with 
profits and the needs of the company rather than 
with experimental planning. Prior to the 1850’s, this 
was not so much the case. For example, when obliged 
to employ female workers as a result of labor short- 
ages, Francis Cabot Lowell’s textile manufacturing 
company responded to New England social pressures 
by adopting a policy of company paternalism. In 
1832, Lowell, Massachusetts, was constructed on a 
simple and functional plan that created a town of 
unique character admired by many foreign visitors. 
With the influx of cheap immigrant labor in the 



1850’s, Yankee millowners no longer felt the need 
to provide company town facilities. 

The labor-management controversies following the 
Ch'il War industrial boom dampened any inclination 
fa\oring long-range planning considerations over 
short-run objectives in the construction of company 
towns. Developments such as Gary, Indiana, built 
by LJ. S. Steel on the south shore of Lake Michigan, 
are illustrative of company towns of this period. The 
cUw'cloprnent of Gary emphasized private incentive in 
home building, and included steel manufacturing 
facilities, railroad transportation, and public utilities. 
:\. P. Melton, the chief planner, foresaw the develop- 
ment of a linear string of separate towns connected 
liy railroad in the Gary region, but such development 
occurred rather less systematically than he expected 
and produced not a new community pattern, but a 
vast regional industrial sprawl. 

Many industrial towns — Kohler, Wisconsin; Gran- 
ite City, Illinois; and others — followed this pattern 
of unrestricted growth, with such resultant short- 
comings as inadequate housing, street, and parking 
facilities. Yet, some company towns instituted impor- 
tant innovations in physical planning, flnancing, and 
services. The general faith of these industrialists in 
the economic viability of large-scale property opera- 
tions encouraged later private developers to attempt 
similar projects. 

Two of the most signifleant examples of company 
towns were Pullman, Illinois and Kingsport, Tennes- 
see. Completed in 1884 as an “industrial park,” Pull- 
man featured cultural, educational, and athletic facil- 
ities provided by a large arcade and numerous play- 
ing flelds. Housing varied with income and was above 
the general contemporary standards. All homes were 
on a rental basis, and all costs, including construction 
and maintenance, were charged against the generally 
high rents. The principal problem was the absence 
of democratic checks on the exercise of the authority 
of company agents and supervisors to conduct munici- 
pal affairs. 

The development of Kingsport in 1915 marked 
perhaps the greatest advance in planning a company 
town. Its features included a diverse industrial base, 
an early planning body utilizing private zoning regu- 
lations, and initially a wholly democratic council- 
manager form of local government operating under a 
model city charter. However, the physical plan and 
the generally inadequate permanent zoning restric- 
tions retarded the healthy, balanced development of 
Kingsport. 

Generally, compan)' towns have been a minor ele- 
ment in the American tradition of city planning. As 
John W. Reps has stated: “the history' of these [indus- 
trial] communities provides few precedents that w'e 
would care to duplicate in the future. American 
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industry, for all its success in production, singularly 
failed in its attempt to manufacture noteworthy com- 
munities.” Although many of the explanations of 
their failure or the causes of their success have little 
direct relevance to the problems faced by new com- 
munities today, in some respects the history of Ameri- 
can company towns provides valuable insights into 
perennial problems in urban development. Their 
experience demonstrates the need to insure demo- 
cratic participation by citizens in planning and admin- 
istration as well as the advisability of joint business- 
governmental efforts. 

Real Estate Communities. The failure of Pullman 
and other company towns to generate widespread pub- 
lic enthusiasm or to solve major problems of industrial- 
ization indicated the failure of paternalism alone as a 
means to those ends. The large-scale construction and 
planning involved, however, encouraged other private 
investors to initiate their own planned communities, 
albeit for entirely different purposes. The real estate 
communities were an attempt to create suburbs com- 
pletely cut off from the industrial process. Through 
such action, their developers hoped to avoid the prob- 
lems that had beset company towns. 

Riverside, Illinois, established in 1869, was the 
first of the real estate communities, and attracted a 
population which stubbornly maintained Frederick 
Law Olmstead’s original plan against the relentless 
urban growth of the Chicago transportation and 
recreation systems. Roland Park, a suburban section 
of Baltimore established in 1891, developed into a 
self-contained community endowed with unique cul- 
tural, religious, and educational facilities, and suc- 
ceeded in sealing itself off from urban infringements 
by open space and a high stone wall. The Country 
Club District of Kansas City emerged in 1906 as a 
reaction to the industrial belt surrounding the city and 
attempted to insulate itself from urban growth by 
comprehensive deed restrictions. Forest Hills Gardens 
on Long Island, New York (1911), was intended by 
its developers to be a striking example of a profitable 
business enterprise and of a comprehensively planned 
real estate development. It proved to be the most 
successful of all communities here considered. Finally, 
Palos Verdes Estates of Los Angeles County (1923) 
was the most complete expression of community 
development by business incentive. Owners of securi- 
ties of the trust indenture were permitted to either 
retain their securities for speculative purposes or to 
exchange them for land at cost price. It should be 
noted that all of these developments except the Coun- 
try Club District were planned by Frederick Law 
Olmstead, Sr. or by the firm of Olmstead Brothers. 
The District was developed by the Sage Foundation. 



Unique planning features and comprehensive pro- 
tection deed restrictions — characterized by stability of 
land-use, separation of residential and business areas, 
and a continuous planning function — make these real 
estate communities significant improvements over the 
company town idea. In addition, they avoided two 
of the major shortcomings of company towns. First, 
while the industrial developments had been pater- 
nalistic “bordering on the dictatorial,” the real estate 
communities were largely selfgoveming. Second, these 
communities proved to be fertile ground for the 
development of a “sense of neighborhood,” a “com- 
»munity spirit” so obviously lacking in the later com- 
pany towns. 

Yet, these benefits were purchased at a price which 
precluded broader application of these developments 
to the problems of expanding urbanization. The major 
feature limiting their contemporary relevance was the 
cost of their construction and subsequent mainte- 
nance. Such an investment involved a risk that only 
financially strong industrial corporations were able 
to accept. It ultimately precluded any but upper- 
income housing and thus prohibited a “mix” of citi- 
zens differing in social, financial, or ethnic status. 
Furthermore, in some cases (notably at Palos Verdes 
Estates) the contradiction between the management’s 
genuine desire to strengthen citizens’ participation in 
policy development and the individual homeowner’s 
personal desire for speculative investment through the 
sale of land and securities promoted administrative 
confusion and vacillation. As in the industrial com- 
munities — although to a lesser extent — profit rather 
than long-range public benefit became an inescapable 
objective. Beyond these drawbacks lay the basic fact 
that a flight to suburban safety merely ignored, rather 
than relieved, urban problems of congestion, trans- 
portation inefficiency, and inadequate industrial loca- 
tion. 

These early suburban developments demonstrated 
the possibility of large-scale private sponsorship of 
planned communities. However, neither industry, 
seeking integration of industrial capacity into planned 
communities through paternalism, nor private real 
estate developers, seeking exclusion of industrial 
capacity through rigorous controls and the profit 
motive, were able to provide a practical general alter- 
native to unrestricted urban growth. 

Garden Cities. The impact of the Progressive politi- 
cal movement at both the national and State levels 
contributed in the two decades following 1910 to an 
increased public acceptance of a positive governmental 
role in the economy and in promoting limited social 
objectives. Yet, even with the growing awareness of 
certain urban problems and the increasing popular wil- 
lingness to sanction a governmental role, efforts to plan 
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new developments or to adopt and publicize innovative 
theories of community structure were undertaken by 
individuals havinsj neither enthusiastic public support 
nor effective communication with their fellow plan- 
ners. Only the housing shortage of the twenties 
increased public awareness of community planning 
and of new towns as a potential channel for expand- 
ing urbanization. 

Clarence Stein, a planner for the New' York Com- 
mission for Housing and Regional Planning and for 
the Regional Planning .Association of .America synthe- 
sized many previous .American experiences in plan- 
ning and gave direction to future planners through 
his evolution of a program designed to create new 
towns in America. His theory, which came to be 
known as the Radburn Idea, was one of the most 
im|X)rtant milestones in the history of American com- 
munity planning. It w'as drawn in part from Euro- 
pean experience, yet was wholly native in its proposed 
solution to problems of urban deterioration and dis- 
orderly suburban growth. 

The major component in the formulation of the 
Radburn Idea w’as the work of Ebenezer How'ard. 
Howard’s theories concerning the development of 
garden cities, presented earlier in the chapter, sub- 
stantively influenced Stein and through him, all subse- 
quent American community planning. 

I’he other major influence on Stein was the w'ork 
of Clarence Perry. Peny hypothesized that the total 
community should be planned as a series of separate 
neighborhood communities and a common commu- 
nity center linked together by pedestrian thorough- 
fares separated from those for traffic. Such a settle- 
ment of completely integrated neighborhoods, Perry 
reasoned, could bring to within walking distance a 
common meeting place for all community inhabitants, 
w ith resulting social benefits. 

To the.se two theories, Stein added his own prag- 
matic justification for the development of new com- 
munities. He was convinced that the standard urban 
growth pattern was overly expensive — due to such 
invisible costs as lack of accessible recreation facilities 
and transportation congestion, and that large-scale 
financial investment over long periods of time, as 
well as a long-range flexible planning process, could 
support the building of a tow n of substantial popula- 
tion, democratically administered, and having a high 
level and wide range of municipal services. Such 
community characteristics w’ould eliminate the type 
of financial arrangements w'hich had supported pre- 
vious company towns and real estate developments. 
He suggested that limited dividend corporations or 
organs of government might serve as sponsors of new 
communities. Stein, . . sharply challenged the tra- 
ditional assumption that government’s role in housing 



was limited to the enactment of minimum standards 
legislation. Throughout the 1920’s, the [Regional 
Planning .Association of America) pressed for the 
establishment of financial mechanisms to channel 
government capital into the housing market. . . . Com- 
plaining of a continued scarcity of private capital 
for housing purposes, Stein’s [New' York State Com- 
mission of Housing and Regional Planning] rec- 
ommended municipal loans, public housing, and a 
constitutional amendment authorizing State housing 
credit.” 

Such financial backing would make middle- and 
low-incomc housing feasible for planned communities. 
Moreover, Stein’s objectives extended the scope of his 
communities beyond those of the industrial towns. His 
planning theory assumed that the unusual design of 
the new town required an unusual form of legal 
framework to organize and maintain the community. 
Planning was seen as a social process, rather than as 
the formulation of a physical objective and the mobili- 
zation of existing resources to attain that goal. If a 
plan W'as an integral part of social organization, it 
would possess vitality; if not, it w'as lifeless whatever 
its technical merits.*'* These principles were reflected 
in four communities which were planned by Stein — 
Sunnyside Gardens, Radburn, Hillside Homes, and 
Baldw in Hills Village. 

Sunnyside Garden .Apartments, a planned neighbor- 
hood in New' York City, was constructed between 
1924 and 1928 and serv’ed as the first expression of 
Stein’s planning and social objectives. The preserva- 
tion of open space through interior parks and gardens, 
and the use of the “superblock”, with its vital com- 
munity spirit, represented to Stein an important step 
towards the construction of a complete garden city. 
What initial and continuing success the community 
(X)ssessed was made possible by the availability of 
transportation, by rapid, large-scale construction mini- 
mizing carrying charges, and by community self- 
government. Stein had expected that the economics 
of low-interest capital financing, rapid construction, 
and centralized purchase and management would 
offer both a superior residential environment and a 
substantial reduction in costs. However, in the end 
Sunnyside houses were more e.\pensive than those 
provided by speculative developers, because the 6 
percent dividend rate was too high to serve the needs 
of low -income workers (thus preventing the social- 
financial mix W'hich Stein had sought) and because 
overhead costs made competition with the speculative 
builder difficult. 

The c.stablishment of Radburn, New’ Jersey, in 
1928, was an attempt by Stein and Henry Wright to 
build a true garden city. In this resj)cct, it is one of 
the major experiments in the history of .\merican 
urban develojinient. The plan was essentially that of 
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Sunnyside but executed in a nonurban and vastly 
expanded setting. It utilized superblocks, roads for 
specialized uses separating pedestrian and motorized 
travel, and central parks, although it did not include 
Howard’s greenbelt or ties to nearby industrial facili- 
ties. Radburn suffered more intensely from financial 
difficulties than had Sunnyside. Stein himself con- 
cluded that unless insurance companies or endowed 
foundations provided capital assistance in reducing 
the load of overhead expenses, government coopera- 
tion would be essential in taking and holding land, 
in financing essential utilities, highways, and low- 
income housing, and in constructing public facilities. 

Hillside Homes, New York, continued the tradition 
of Sunnyside as an apartment complex utilizing indig- 
enous open “green space” within a built-in urban 
area. It was an example of the governmental financial 
assistance Stein had earlier recommended, with 
Federal financing being offered first by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation and subsequently by 
the Public Works Administration. The full recovery 
of costs and a vacancy rate of less than one-quarter 
of one percent in its first 14 years provide an indica- 
tion of the combination of circumstances necessary to 
reach a break-even point. 

Constructed in 1941, Baldwin Hills Village, located 
in Los Angeles County, was the last of the communi- 
ties planned by Stein. It represented the most com- 
plete expression of the Radburn Idea. As with Hill- 
side Homes, only government financial assistance, in 
the form of Federal Housing Administration insur- 
ance guarantees, permitted construction of the 
development. The long-term equilibrium of the com- 
munity ^as demonstrated by the 100 percent occu- 
pancy since establishment— illustrates the role that 
government assistance can plfty to lessen carrying 
charges and market pressures during the necessarily 
extensive planning period. On the other hand, the 
gradual stabilization of the age and income levels to 
a mature upper-middle class group indicates that to 
insure a “mix,” a planned community must be large 
enough (Baldwin Hills has only 1,170 tenants) to 
accommodate different kinds of living preferences. 

The urban d^ign features of the Radburn Idea 
and the appropriateness of cost analysis as a planning 
technique are the major legacy of these efforts of the 
mid-1940’s. Experience in other critical areas — nota- 
bly those dealing with problems of incorporation, 
unified administrative control versus democratic par- 
ticipation, maintenance of a continuous planning pro- 
cess, the use of a deed restriction process, and the 
level of community services provided — ^was much less 
conclusive. The major problem confronted, that of 
financing new developments, revealed that many vital 
^pects of new community development— such as low- 
income housing, long-term planning, and large-scale 



land assembly may depend upon financial support 
from the government. 

GOVERNMENT COMMUNITIES— INTRODUCTION 
OF THE FEDERAL ROLE 

World War I— -17 ,S. Shipping Board CommunU 
ties. Direct Federal sponsorship of comprehensively 
designed residential developments began with the 
October 1917 recommendations of the Advisory Com- 
mission of the Council of National Defense in re- 
sponse to severe war industry housing shortages. In 
March ^ 1918 Congress enacted the necessary housing 
le^slation and appropriated an eventual total of $175 
million— $75 million to the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion (EFC) of the United States Shipping Board 
and $100 million to the United States Housing Cor- 
poration (USHC) through the Labor Administration 

for the creation of permanent homes and com- 
munities. Absolute control in these projects was main- 
tained by the government, with the USHC building 
and administering its communities directly, and the 
EFC maintaining complete control over rental, 
design, and management policy. 

Following Great Britain’s precedent in war hous- 
ing, these communities all relied strongly on the prin- 
ciples of the garden city: curvilinear functional 
streets favoring natural topography, ample open 
space, easily accessible community centers, attractive 
row housing, and the general sense of an overall com- 
munity plan. The Armistice of 1918 brought curtail- 
ment of all work of the Corporation except on proj- 
ects already begun. In just five months of actual 
operation, however, the USHC built some 25 develop- 
ments and made detailed plans for another 55.^' Cer- 
tain of the problems involved in this approach were 
apparent in the disposition of the communities of 
Yorkship Village, New Jersey; Noreg Village, Penn- 
sylvania; and Cradock and Hilton, Virginia. 

Yorkship Village in Camden, New Jersey, was built 
by a realty company on behalf of the local shipbuild- 
ing company, which was ultimately responsible to the 
United States Shipping Board. In the post-war pres- 
sure to dissolve all connections between the Federal 
Government and housing, the town was sold at auc- 
tion by the government in December 1922. The sale 
resulted in the absorption of the Village by the City 
of Camden, with land ownership divided between 
the city and the New York Shipbuilding Corporation. 
This discontinuity of administration very nearly 
ruined the well-conceived and executed scheme of 
the village. The conditions of the sale imposed no 
restrictions on the subsequent development of vacant 
sites, which were scattered within, as well as along, the 
periphery of the community. As the 1939 report of 
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the National Resources Committee on Urban Plan- 
ning and Land Policies reported: 

It may be a platitude to state that the more distinctive and 
unique the layout and architecture of a community, the less 
is required to throw the whole composition off balance, thus 
obtaining not only a less pleasing result by the introduction of 
incongruous elements but an actual shock and disappointment 
to the observer when the promise of a culminating feature or 
a harmonious pattern is suddenly dissipated ... it brings 
home with renewed force the great desirability of a continu- 
ing agency to function not only actively during the formative 
stage of a development but extensively and in adaptation dur- 
ing the subsequent periods of its life . . . Yorkship is a good 
place to observe what a well-designed community might have 
looked like with proper care.*^ 

Another aspect of the unfortunate conditions that 
resulted from the precipitate and poorly-planned 
withdrawal of Federal Government influence is illus- 
trated by Noreg Village located near Philadelphia. 
Following the public auction of the homes in 1923, 
the town was incorporated under a mayor-council 
government the following year. Shortly thereafter, 
the shipyards at Gloucester were abandoned. This 
destroyed the economic base of the village. The Fed- 
eral Government continued to hold the mortgages 
on the homes of the unemployed residents and there 
were a number of reversions of title. The presence of 
large portions of such tax exempt property deprived 
the newly-incorporated town of about one-half of its 
property tax base. Noreg Village provided living con- 
ditions not to be found at comparable prices anywhere 
else in the Philadelphia area, but its physical plan was 
inadequate and the financial affairs of the community 
badly scrambled. 

The Corporation’s village of Gradock, Virginia, 
was a depressed area for a short period following the 
War, due to suspension of construction and provision 
of utilities, as well as the exodus of the emergency 
workers from the Portsmouth Navy Yard. No local 
organization was formed to take over the disposition 
of the community, and not until 1920 were all the 
houses sold. In that year, Norfolk County assumed 
title to roads, parks, underground utilities, and 
schools. Such authority was soon extended over the 
town government and administration. The USHC 
gradually disposed of its holdings with care t& prevent 
undue speculation, thus allowing the county adminis- 
tration to assume control in an orderly fashion. 

The United State Shipping Board’s first new com- 
munity was Hilton Village near Newport News, Vir- 
ginia. The village remained unincorporated after the 
War and, like Cradock, came under the corporate 
authority of its county. Unlike Cradock, however, 
the influence of the Newjjort News Land Corpora- 
tion, the company holding the land for the Shipping 
Board, was reasserted at the close of the War. This 
influence was maintained through continuously evolv- 



ing deed restrictions, thus insuring reasonable orderly 
development. 

The most notable achievements of the U. S. Hous- 
ing Corporation were general town planning, and 
architectural and design improvements. The corpo- 
ration assembled and examined about 5,500 plans. 
Considering the crisis nature of the period and the 
assumed objective of standardizing plans and build- 
ing materials, the corporation approved and imple- 
mented an astonishing variety of imaginative housing 
and site plans. The corporation investigated the feasi- 
bility of having construction performed by limited- 
dividend private housing corporations especially 
created at the local level, but abandoned the plan 
due to repeated local resistance to the idea. However, 
the corporation succeeded in establishing new stand- 
ards for mass housing and in simplifying heating, 
plumbing, and millwork. 

Four other major accomplishments of the war hous- 
ing developments are significant for the future estab- 
lishment of planned communities.'® First, the program 
was successful in creating a substantial supply of 
attractive moderate- and low-income housing, con- 
vincing some planners and architects that such a 
community could be repeated. Second, the potentiali- 
ties of town planning and the necessity for continuing 
community administrative authority and local govern- 
ment authority were revealed. Third, there was 
increased public and professional acceptance of 
governmental involvement in housing and community 
development. Fourth, city planning as a profession 
was encouraged. 

Greenbelt Community Development, The ex- 
clusively Federal development of the greenbelt com- 
munities was made feasible politically by the exigencies 
of the Depression and economically by the small num- 
ber and size of the settlements. The 1935 Executive 
Order creating the Resettlement Administration in- 
cluded a provision for greenbelt towns. Of the 25 cities 
and possible sites for constniction chosen by the 
Suburban Resettleiaent Division for intensive study, 
three project sites eventually were settled upon: Green- 
belt {on Ae outskirts of Washington, D.C.) , Greenhills 
(Cincinnati, Ohio) ; and Greendale (Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin). 

The planning teams for each of the developments 
were given complete freedom of design, provided that 
all communities were to have unified land ownership 
and use, exclusively low-income housing, coordinated 
urban-rural attributes and plans, perpetual leasing, 
and a municipal government suited to die local area.^® 

The planning process and the actual construction 
of the towns lasted until 1938 and represented the 
first stage in the settlements’ ultimate emeigence as 
independent, incorporated towns. The second stage. 
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from 1938 to approximately 1952, resulted in the 
gradual reduction of the controls exercised by the 
Management Division of the Resettlement Admin- 
istration through tenant selection, organization of 
local government, maintenance of government facili- 
ties, and provision of community managers. The final 
stage was reached by each of the communities between 
1949 and 1953, and involved the liquidation of 
government holdings and the sale by the Public Hous- 
ing Administration of all undeveloped land to private 
nonprofit veterans’ associations. With this final step, 
local governments assumed all powers and services 
formerly reserved to the Federal Government. An 
examination of the experience of one of these areas — 
Grcenbelt, Maryland — may provide insights concern- 
ing the problems encountered in Federal ownership 
and administration of communities. 

Some attribute the failure of Greenbelt, Maryland, 
to develop according to its initial plan to the failure 
of the Federal Government to sufficiently prepare for 
the transfer of functions to local instrumentalities. 
Despite strong resident participation in community 
activities in Green belt’s early history, by 1952 there 
was a general lack of public interest in continuing 
any sort of master planning. Furthermore, the Federal 
Government’s failure to continue a liberal financing 
policy after the town’s chartering in 1937 by the 
Maryland Legislature destroyed much of the local 
incentive to continue the original planning process. 

Since the Federal Government had assumed full 
control over all community land, the local govern- 
ment, though endowed with powers similar to those 
of a standard town administration, was unable to 
levy property taxes. Hence, Congress in 1936 author- 
ized the Resettlement Administration to support the 
greenbelt towns via payments in lieu of taxes. During 
World War II, the Federal Government gradually lost 
interest in the greenbelt towns and was increasingly 
reluctant to continue financial support. When Green- 
belt was given control over its own finances, all Federal 
financial aid was terminated. The town had to rely 
on its own resources, even though it lacked an indus- 
trial base. 

Greenbelt Flomes Inc., the cooperative formed to 
sell shares in the completed dwelling units and to dis- 
ix)se of much of the vacant land, found the market 
unprofitable and sold to private subdividers. Failure 
to impose restrictions on resale standards led to enor- 
mous increases in market prices for private homes. 
The profits available to developers in residential con- 
struction and sales discouraged new industrial loca- 
tion in the town. This increased profits for private 
developers, but provided less revenue for a local 
government already operating on an inadequate 
financial basis. When the Baltimore-Washington 
Expressway and later the Kenilworth Avenue Belt- 



way were cut through the greenbelt, neither the citi- 
zens nor the local government objected since the 
highways would provide better transportation for 
commuters to urban centers and would bring 
increased income by attracting business to the town. 
The result was a dismemberment of the protective 
greenbelt and the destruction of what little rural 
character the community had retained. Gradually, the 
skyrocketing land prices produced a phasing-out of all 
low-income groups who could not afford to remain in 
Greenbelt. Greenbelt today is a middle and upper- 
middle income suburb, lacking a significant social or 
financial mix. 

Since much of the experience of early Greenbelt 
was conditioned by the extraordinary power wielded 
by the Federal Government, it provides few relevant 
guidelines for future planned communities. While 
some consider the experiments of the Resettlement 
Administration to have been very much worthwhile, 
others point to the failure of Greenbelt, Maryland, as 
a striking illustration of the shortcomings of direct 
Federal ownership and operation of communities and 
the lack of financial and political involvement of 
State and local government. In any case, the Green- 
belt experience no doubt contributed to a continuing 
interest in the potential of the Radbum idea of 
traffic-free superblocks attained by cluster design and 
the related characteristic of respect for topography 
and nature.-^ 

Power and Reclamation Projects, The large- 
scale power and reclamation projects sponsored by the 
Federal Government in the 1930’s also entailed the 
creation of new communities, but of considerably 
smaller scale than the Greenbelt towns. Two examples 
of such communities are Boulder City, Nevada, and 
Norris, Tennessee. 

Boulder City was established in 1930 as a temporary 
construction site and emerged by 1937 as a permanent 
town with a master plan. It was administered from 
the beginning strictly as part of the Hoover (Boulder) 
Dam project. No machinery was provided for con- 
sultation with local residents. The Federal Govern- 
ment’s contribution to local services was financed 
basically out of revenues from the sale of power. All 
the revenues received from Boulder City were 
required to be deposited in the Colorado River Dam 
fund. Until 1948 when project and nonproject costs 
were segregated, all expenses incurred by the city in 
its management, operation, and maintenance were 
paid for out of the fund. 

The results of a 1949 survey led to an order of the 
Secretary of Interior in 1951 appointing a City Mana- 
ger for Municipal Affairs with an elected .Advisory 
Council of local residents. The Bureau of Reclama- 
tion then turned to the Housing and Home Finance 
.\gency requesting them to prepare for the sale of 
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houses and the transfer of service installations to a 
prospective local government. However, the amount 
of government land holdings in the municipality sub- 
stantially cut down the possibilities of revenue from 
the property tax. The chief source of revenue was to 
come from the sale of electric power for domestic use. 
Due to citizen opposition to the transfer, it took the 
HHFA eight years to dispose of all real property and 
ser\^ice installations to the local government. This 
experience prompted the Comptroller of the Bureau 
of Reclamation to state: “The time to decide the 
method of disposition of a town is when the town 
is started. Later when a community has been nurtured 
in the atmosphere of Federal subsidy, the selection of 
a method is tremendously complicated.” 

Between 1933 and 1935, the Tennessee Valley 
Authority built Norris, Tennessee, located about 21 
miles from Knoxville to house workers employed on 
the Norris Dam project. The original plans called for 
construction of permanent, rather than temporary, 
facilities. Like Boulder City, Norris was under com- 
plete Federal supervision and received aid in the 
form of supplementary police and fire protection and 
maintenance of utilities. However, the county 
administered the school program. As early as 1936, a 
council was elected to serve in an advisory capacity 
to the city manager. The single management of 
property and controlled development prevented exces- 
sive depreciation and allowed stable town growth. By 
1948, the town was put up for sale by the TVA and 
was bought by Norris Properties, Inc. All local govern- 
mental duties were turned over by the TVA to the 
council of the incorporated municipality. For two 
years Norris Properties provided police and fire pro- 
tection, but by 1950 they resold their holdings to the 
citizenry after having opened many rebuilt lots for 
development. 

As a planned community, Norris achieved a charm 
and attractiveness that continued during its post-war 
role as a satellite of Knoxville. Kingsport and Rad- 
burn were the chief precedents that the planning 
staff followed, as revealed by Norris’ protective green- 
belt, interior parks, pedestrian underpasses, and com- 
munity centers. The town was developed in isolation 
from outside urban growth patterns. The rural 
character and small size of the settlement has special 
relevance to certain contemporary community build- 
ers’ efforts. Moreover, the stable, healthy transition to 
corporate status was a model of positive and long- 
range planning. 

Atomic Energy Towns. The examples provided 
by Boulder City and Norris, in turn, guided the Atomic 
Energy Commission in its creation of Oak Ridge, 
Tennessee; Hanford, Washington; and Los Alamos, 



New Mexico. None of these communities developed 
under stable master plans, since requirements were 
changed several times during their planning and con- 
struction. Only since 1947 has permanent construction 
been substituted for the use of temporary war mate- 
rials. Because all the communities were affected by the 
same Congressional legislation, their histories arc quite 
similar. Federal involvement officially ended \vith the 
passage of the Atomic Energy Communities Act of 
1955. This legislation authorized disposition of the 
communities and the adoption of local self-govern- 
ment. Oak Ridge achieved independent status in 1960, 
while Hanford and Los Alamos became autonomous in 
1967. Examination of one community will highlight 
the signihcance of the AEC experience for future 
planned communities. 

Oak Ridge was constructed by the Turner Con- 
struction Company and controlled by the Army 
through Roane-Anderson Company. Roane-Anderson 
administered and maintained the transportation sys- 
tem, and provided fire and police protection. A mas- 
ter plan was developed in 1949 by the Oak Ridge 
Regional Planning Commission to alleviate the over- 
crowding and inadequate facilities caused by the 
necessary speed of war time construction. As early 
as 1948, plans for incorporation and for transfer of 
authority were being developed by the Advisory To\vn 
Council and the Regional Planning Commission in 
the form of zoning plans, subdivision by-laws, and 
drafts of incorporation. Fortunately, the subsequent 
termination of Federal ownership did not immediately 
force the community to rely on its own limited finan- 
cial resources. The Atomic Energy Communities Act 
required the continuation of annual assistance pay- 
ments in lieu of taxes for all property remaining 
under Federal ownership, and also provided special 
interim payments to sustain the local public bodies 
until they were providing necessary services and 
receiving adequate revenues. Municipal Services, Inc., 
the contractor for the AEC after Roane-Anderson, 
still operates and maintains a government-owned 
water system and AEC-owned buildings, equipment, 
and roads. These Federal procedures allowed maxi- 
mum flexibility to these local governments in their 
early years of incorporation.*® 

The AEC communities illustrated the value of ade- 
quate transitional financing and local participation in 
planning for the future. Moreover, policies and pro- 
cedures for large-scale construction, maintenance, 
administration, and eventual devolution of authority 
may seive as an encouragement to the contemporary 
generation of private community builders. 

DEVELOPMENTS AFTER 1945 

The housing shortage that occurred after World 
War II had its origins in conditions corresponding to 
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those following the First World War. However, the 
post- 1945 response by the building industry was com- 
pletely different than the earlier effort. The absence 
of a post-war recession and the general rise in income 
created for developers a prosperous market which was 
stabilized by FHA and veterans’ loans. These condi- 
tions produced the large-scale merchant builder who 
merged land purchase, site improvement, house con- 
struction, and merchandising in a single firm.®* This 
concentration of operational organization permitted 
greater efficiency and economy for the builder and 
gave him a unique opportunity. In the years immedi- 
ately following World War II, Park Forest, Illinois, 
and the Levittowns in New Jersey, New York, and 
Pennsylvania, presented alternative approaches to the 
problems of large-scale community development. 

The construction of Park Forest, Illinois, was begun 
in 1947 by American Community Builders. The 
development was supported by FHA mortgage insur- 
ance totaling $22.5 million and was projected as an 
eventual satellite city, complete with commercial 
and recreational facilities, including a greenbelt, ade- 
quate public utilities, and a strong industrial base. 
The first housing units — townhouses — were made 
available on a rental basis, while later detached units 
were put up for sale. Four months after the first 
inhabitants moved into the development, a provisional 
town government was elected, which soon opted to 
incorporate the setdement as a village. Resident 
cooperation and participation in the community at 
this stage was excellent. 

With the advent of local representative govern- 
ment, difficulties arose with public finances, public 
facilities and the local governmental structure. The 
village government found that in order to establish 
and maintain public services, it required a budget 
equivalent to that of a town many times its size. The 
property tax was not adequate to cover the costs, and 
subsidies from the developer were required. Further- 
more, the limitations of a developer-oriented local 
government along with the multiplicity of overlapping 
local units complicated the resolution of these finan- 
cial and servicing problems. 

Some of these difficulties may be attributed to 
the inadequacies of the original plan. For example, 
schools and commercial facilities were not constructed 
until three years after initial occupancy. The attempt 
to attract any of the proposed industrial facilities 
failed. These deficiencies may also be explained in 
terms of the developer’s financial, legal, and political 
influence on local and county officials and his reluct- 
ance to share planning responsibility. The developer’s 
need to remain solvent while assuming the burden of 
initial construction prompted a downgrading of the 
village’s utilities system. Specifically, four basic rea- 
sons for the new community’s early financial difficult- 



ies may be identified: (1) the tax yield during the 
initial years of tremendous growth was always one 
year behind valuation; (2) the owner who bought his 
home after a tax collection period paid no taxes that 
year; (3) the provision of facilities for a totally new 
community at the outset required a budget equivalent 
to that of a town eight to ten times its size; and (4) 
the revenues from licenses and fees were severely re- 
stricted due to monopolistic control of shopping areas. 
Such handicap^, especially in a community lacking an 
industrial capacity, could not be adequately counter- 
balanced by subsidies from the builder, since he then 
was forced to cut back in other areas.®® 

Park Forest’s development illustrates the need for 
a sound fiscal plan based on the provision of such 
basic facilities as utilities and schools. How to carry 
these basic services until sufficient revenues can be 
provided remains a critical and so far unanswered 
question. On the other hand, the enthusiastic citizen 
participation in the affairs of Park Forest indicates 
some of the potential inherent in the development of 
such a community.®® 

Levittown, New Jersey, established in 1958, was 
the third of the subdivision developments constructed 
and indirectly administered by its builders, Levitt 
Brothers and Sons. The community was, in effect, an 
effort to create a showplace which, through com- 
prehensive planning and provision of good public fa- 
cilities, would overcome the difficulties of the previous 
Levittowns constructed on Long Island (1947) and 
in Pennsylvania (1951). These drawbacks had includ- 
ed piecemeal construction caused by separate nego- 
tiations with the several local governments involved, 
resulting changes in the plan, and the attendant dis- 
traction from building and administration, leading to 
serious omissions and inadequacies in satisfying resi- 
dent needs.®^ 

To avoid these problems, Levitt bought 80 percent 
of the land required in his master plan and kept op- 
tions on the remaining sites. Levitt’s acreage occupied 
most of one township. This large rural setting, com- 
bined with Levitt’s personal philosophy, permitted 
the company to dominate local politics and adminis- 
tration, as well as the construction of Levittown. The 
quality and quantity of the township’s public ser\4ces 
were undoubtedly increased through this approach. 
It prompted the establishment of a police department 
and a board of health and the public operation of 
such Levitt-financed facilities as water, sewage dis- 
posal, and garbage removal. The township committee 
was expanded and a professional city manager ap- 
pointed. The area’s rural past was thrust aside and 
an active suburban community emerged. However, 
the expansion process severely tested the Levitt ap- 
proach. For chiefly financial reasons, Levitt did not 
experiment with innovative plans, such as use of the 
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Garden City-Radburn principles, or share mucli of 
the power he wielded directly or indirectly within the 
community. 

CURRENT NEW COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT 

There has been a significant upsurge in the building 
of planned new communities in America represent- 
ing a pace of activity never before approached. Other 
countries are ahead in the construction of new towns, 
in the strict sense of self-contained, self-sufficient, in- 
dependent cities, but in terms of those large-scale 
planned developments which may be identified more 
broadly as new communities, none can challenge the 
United States. 

Estimates of the number of new communities vary, 
and it is difficult to verify or to keep abreast of all 
developments, since precise definition is difficult and 
the very nature of large-scale land assembly depends 
upon secrecy to forestall speculation on tracts to be 
acquired and to avoid premature development on 
surrounding property. Estimates range from less than 
50 to more than 250 projects which, depending upon 
definitions and standards, could be designated as new 
communities. Regardless of the exact number in- 
volved, this represents an unprecedented level of ac- 
tivity. 

Efforts to develop new communities have produced 
a wide scope of arrangements in financing, land ac- 
quisition, developer organization, and relationships 
with local governments. They have been undertaken 
by a variety of developers, including: established de- 
velopers and merchant builders seeking a wider scope 
for their activities; financial and investment com- 
panies that have entered the construction field in 
search of new investment opportunities; large holders 
of land looking for a new marketing approach ; banks, 
insurance companies and related institutions with ex- 
perience in mortgage banking and investment and 
with such site location and construction projects as 
shopping centers, industrial parks, and apartment and 
commercial buildings. Developers have also included 
large diversified corporations without previous direct 
involvement in construction or de\clopment, who 
have moved into the field for additional diversifica- 
tion, an expanded market for some of their prod- 
ucts, or a new investment for their funds. In some 
cases, separate corporate divisions or subsidiaries have 
been established to handle the direct community de- 
velopment activities. 

The majority of new community developments have 
been undertaken in California, where population 
growth and the availability of large undeveloped 



tracts of land have fostered such activity. Other 
States having several new communities planned and 
developed include Florida, Illinois, Colorado, Ari- 
zona, and Virginia and Maryland in the Washington 
metropolitan area. These States combined probably 
account for almost one-half or more of all the new 
community development under way or planned in 
the United States today. 

The relationship between new community develop- 
ments and existing governments have taken a variety 
of forms. Generally speaking, there has been very 
little legislation enacted specifically to deal with the 
unique features of new community development. In 
California, planning, zoning, and land-use control 
relationships have generally been vested with the 
county government. Special districts, however, have 
frequently been established to provide public facili- 
ties and amenities. Somewhat similar relationships ex- 
ist in Florida. In the Washington metropolitan area, 
where urban counties with very few independent in- 
corporated municipalities surround the District of 
Columbia, governmental responsibilities have rested 
with the county, coupled with an emphasis on the use 
of special assessments and deed covenants by private 
developers and homeowners and renters associations 
as a source of finance and control. In Illinois, a tra- 
dition of incorporation of municipalities for providing 
.services and planning and land-use control regulation 
is reflected in the new community developments. 

.\ number of factors have combined to produce the 
unprecedented interest in the building of new com- 
munities. The entry of a number of large corporations 
into the home building and construction field either 
as land developers, home builders, diversified con- 
tractors, or investors has provided the corporate 
structure and financing necessary for such undertak- 
ings. Sustained population growth and prosperity, 
coupled with housing replacement needs and the long 
term effects of the constraints imposed on housing 
during World War II, have produced the market. 

number of other influences are noteworthy : ( 1 ) 
the increasing shift of industrial expansion to subur- 
ban areas outside of the, central cities and to locations 
away from major metropolitan concentrations; (2) 
the po|)ulation movement from central cities into 
suburbs and surrounding undcvclo|jed countryside; 
(3) the increasing market for second homes, many of 
which become year around residences; (4) the growth 
of new urban areas; (5) the continued concern over 
the type of urban pattern that is emerging in the 
large metropolitan concentrations and the accompa- 
nying tendency to seek the design features, community 
characteristics, and amenities available in planned 
iK‘w communities. 
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THE EXTENT OF NEW COMMUNITY DEVELOP- 
MENT 

The exact extent of new community development 
across the country today is extremely difficult to estab- 
lish. A list could be expanded or contracted depend- 
ing upon the criteria applied to distinguish new com- 
munities from other large-scale developments. More- 
over, information about developments is a carefully 
guarded secret during the initial land acquisition and 
preliminary planning stages and then frequently be- 
comes heavily tinged with a promotional tone as soon 
as the time arrives for public announcement. Using 
the criteria of at least one thousand acres planned for 
a minimum three to four thousand residents and suffi- 
cient supporting facilities, activities, and uses to con- 
stitute a complete community but not necessarily in- 
cluding industry, the number of current new com- 
munities has been estimated to be in the vicinity of 
200 to 250.-*^ Other estimates, applying stricter criteria 
have ranged as low as 15 or 20. At the present time, 
it is doubtful if new communities actually incorporat- 
ing significant residential, commercial, and industrial 
features exceed 50 projects in all of the United States. 
Preliminary returns from a recently completed survey 
support this generalization. 

survey conducted by Jeanne M. Davis, an urban 
planner with the Natural Resources Economics Divi- 
sion of the U.S. Department of Agriculture identified 
43 new towns as defined for the study. County ex- 
tension agents in each of the nation’s counties were 
asked to provide data for all new town planned com- 
munities, subdivision or industrial developments of 
950 acres or larger within their counties. New towns 
were defined as developments which include provision 
for some employment in industrial plants or offices; 
educational, recreational, and commercial facilities; 
and a variety of housing types. The new towns identi- 
fied constituted a little more than 11 percent of the 
total 376 developments for which construction was re- 
ported as having been commenced during 1960-1967 
on nearly 1.5 million acres of land. The acreage in- 
corporated in the new towns constituted 21 percent 
of the total reported acreage. 

.\n illustrative listing of 52 new community projects 
which were underway in 18 States by 1968 is present- 
ed in Table 41. .\1 though the listing is by no means 
inclusive, efforts have been made to make it as com- 
plete as possible. The projects are clustered in areas 
of rapid urban growth and in the warm weather 
States — the Washington metropolitan area, Florida 
and along the Gulf Coast, Colorado, Arizona, and New 
Mexico, and most notably, California. In numerical 
terms new community development is uniquely a Cali- 
fornia phenomenon even though two of the most 
widely publicized examples are Columbia, Maryland, 



and Reston, Virginia, in the Washington metropolitan 
area. 

DESIGN AND LOCATION CHARACTERISTICS OF 
NEW COMMUNITIES 

There is a wide variety of styles and types in the 
new communities being built across the nation today. 
Some have little except their size and the presence of 
shopping centers to distinguish them from any large 
subdivision consisting of single family houses on indi- 
\’idual lots with separate driveways and garages lining 
curving streets and cul de sacs. But most combine 
single family, individual lot houses with townhouses 
and garden and high-rise apartments. Extensive use 
is generally made of open spaces, both as common 
urban space around which houses or apartments are 
grouped, and community open space separating types 
of housing from other land uses. Clustering provisions 
are also common, allowing smaller lots or higher den- 
sities in townhouses and apartments in exchange for 
common open space. Greater flexibility in the rela- 
tionship of different types of land uses — based on 
special planned unit development, floating zones, and 
other special zoning provisions — is another fairly usual 
feature. 

The net result of these special characteristics of new 
communities is a distinct departure from the typical 
street layout and sharply separated single family, 
multi-family, and retail-commercial development pat- 
terns. What emerges is a more dynamic and harmoni- 
ous relationship among the elements of the urban 
scene, as exemplified by: a general pattern of curving 
streets; superblocks with houses, townhouses, and 
apartments clustered around common open space; 
and varying land densities frequently separated by 
open space and parks. Shopping centers often are de- 
signed around a core pf buildings, malls, and walk- 
ways surrounded by parking space with circumferen- 
tial drives. Industrial parks may have a similar design, 
with encircling through-traffic patterns. 

Both as an urban design feature and as a method 
of incorporating efficient and economic staged devel- 
opment, the larger new communities generally favor 
the neighborhood and village approach, with resi- 
dences, schools, and churches grouped around a small 
commercial and activity center. The villages, in turn, 
arc oriented around a larger town center, which is 
the major commercial and retail focus for the new- 
community. 

Park Forest, Illinois, is an early example of a cen- 
tral core shopping center supplemented by smaller 
neighborhood centers. A separate industrial park with 
streets and utilities has also been provided in Litchfield 
Park, Arizona; Columbia, Maryland; and Reston, 
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Table 41 — New Community Developments/ March 1968 



Projected Projected Housing 

New communities Location Acres housing population units rented 

units or soid 



Arizona: 

Litchfieid Park 

Lake Havasu City 

Tucson Green Vailey 

Sun City* 

Arkansas: Maumeiie 

California: 

El Dorado Hills 

Foster City 

Rossmoor Leisure Worid * 

Valencia 

Diamond Bar 

Porter Ranch 

Mountain Park . 

Crummer Ranch 

Westlake Village 

Conejo Village 

Irvine Ranch 



Maricopa County 

Mohave County 

Pima County 

Maricopa County 

Pulaski County.. 

Sacramento County., 

San Mateo County.. 

Contra Costa County . 

Los Angeles County 

do 

do 

-..do 

Los Angeles and Ventura Counties. 

do 

Ventura County 

Orange County 



Rossmoor Leisure World * do 

Laguna Niguel do. 

Mission Viejo do 



San Carlos 2 

Rancho Bernardo 

University City 2 

California City 

Rancho California 

Colorado: 

Montbello 2 

Colorado City 

Pikes Peak Park2_ 

North Glen 

Delaware: Mill Creek 

Florida: 

Miami Lakes 

Canaveral Princeton 

Port Charlotte* 

Palm Beach Lakes. 

Lehigh Acres 

Deltona * 

Coral Springs 

Spring Hill 

Georgia: Chapell Hill 

Illinois: 

Elk Grove.. 

Oak Brook 

Kentucky: Oxmoor 

Louisiana: New Orleans East... 
Maryland: 

Columbia 

Joppatowne 

Northampton 

Minnesota: Jonathan 

Massachusetts: New Seabury *.. 

New Mexico: Paradise Hills 

New York: Sterling Forest 

Oregon : Somerset West 

Texas: 

Clear Lake City 

Horizon City 

Virginia: Reston 



San Diego County 

do 

do 

Kern County 

Riverside County 

Denver 

Pueblo County 

El Paso County 

Adams County 

North of Wilmington.. 

Dade County 

Brevard County 

Charlotte County 

Palm Beach County... 

Lee County 

Volusia County 

Broward County 

Hernando County 

Atlanta 

Cook County 

Du Page County 

West of Louisville 

East of New Orleans... 

Howard County 

Harford County 

Prince George s County 

Hennepin County 

Barnstable County 

West of Albuquerque.. 

Orange County. 

West of Portland 

South of Houston 

El Paso County 

Fairfax County 



13,000 

13.000 

10.000 

14.000 

5.300 

9,800 

2,700 

2,100 

4.300 

8.000 

4.100 
7,150 

6.300 
11,500 
11,000 

33.000 

188,000 

2,465 

7.100 

11.000 



22, 000 



20,000 

11,000 

10,000 

20,000 
12, 000 



18, 000 



75. 000 

50. 000 

25. 000 

75. 000 

60.000 

75. 000 

35.000 

20. 000 

30.000 

75. 000 

43.000 

60.000 

50. 000 

100, 000 

87. 000 
300, 000 

30. 000 
90, 000 
50,000 



150 

600 

500 



400 

9,000 

360 
2, 500 



1,000 

6,000 



5,000 


9, 000 


35, 000 


2, 000 


5,400 


11,000 


33,000 


— 


13, 000 


— 


— 


3, 000 


101,120 


— 


600, 000 


— 


87,000 


— 


400, 000 


— 


7,000 










5,000 


— 


30, 000 


— 


4, 300 


— 


30,000 


— 


2, 528 


— 


20, 000 


6,100 


1,300 


5,000 


13,000 


— 


3,000 


6.000 


25, 000 





2. 500 


— 


43,000 


— 


92,700 


— 


100,000 


6, 000 


7,000 


25, 000 


70, 000 


— 


60,000 


— 


80,000 


6, 000 


15.000 


41,000 


75, 000 


100 


10,400 


— 


60,000 


— 


17,000 


— 


50, 000 


100 


1,100 


2,900 


12, 000 


— 


3,000 


10.000 


35.000 





3,600 


— 


25, 000 


— 


1.000 


— 


15, 000 


— 


32,000 


— 


100, 000 


930 


14, 100 


29.000 


no, 000 


300 


1,300 


3,000 


10, 000 


1,600 


2,200 


8,000 


25, 000 


— 


2,200 


— 


50, 000 


— 


3,000 


3.750 


16, 000 


100 


8.500 


— 


60, 000 


— 


20,500 


— 


— 


— 


6,600 


12,000 


40, 000 


— 


15, 000 


40. 000 


150, 000 





65,000 


— 


100, 000 


— 


6.750 


24.885 


75, 000 


1,000 



— Information not available. 

* Primarily a retirement community. 

2 Partially or wholly annexed to an adjacent municipality. 

3 Total. 

\ irginia. The Irvine Ranch Properties are being de- 
veloped on the neighborhood v'illage and town center 
jjattern. Litchfield Park is planned to go one step 
further by combining villages into communities, each 
liaving a high school and a community commercial 
center. 

Some of the new communities are specifically 
identified by their developers as providing an o])j)or- 
tunity for experimentation. \Vestinghouse Electric 
Corporation, for example, has indicated that its new 
town — Coral Springs, near Port Lauderdale, Florida 
— will .serv'e as an “urban laboratory” where the com- 
])any will develop and test inoducts for the construc- 
tion market. Walt Disney Productions’, Inc. new jjroj- 



Source: "House and Home," February 1964, p. 125, as modified by information from: 
Edward P. Eichler and Marshall Kaplan, "The Community Builders" (Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1967). Appendix I. p. 185; unpublished 
survey conducted by Jeanne M. Davis, Economic Research Service. U.S. Department 
of Agriculture; and unpublished information from the Land and Facilities Development 
Administration. U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development. 

cct F2PCOT (Experimental Prototype Community of 
Tomorrow), to be located near Orlando, Florida, will 
be used to introduce, test, and demonstrate new ideas 
and technologies. 

A number of the new communities are located be- 
side lakes or other bodies of water. Both Columbia 
and Reston incorporate manmade lakes. Lake Havasu 
City is located on Havasu I.ake, a reservoir on the 
Coloiado River formed by Parker Dam. El Dorado 
Hills, California, north of Sacramento, includes a por- 
tion fronting on Lake Folsom. Clear Lake City, Texas, 
just south of Houston, includes a portion fronting on 
a lake. Xcw communities of the future will probably 
stiess water sites. 
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Another major geographic characteristic of the new 
communities is the proximity of an expressway inter- 
change. The interstate system and State and local 
expressway decisions are particularly significant influ- 
ences in the location of new communities. Columbia, 
Maryland, is strategically located on highways run- 
ning between Baltimore and Washington. Valencia, 
Janss/Conejo, Irvine, and Mission Viejo — the four 
large new communities in the Los Angeles area — are 
all transversed by, bordered by, or closely adjacent to 
a major freeway. However, very few of the new com- 
munities have an internal mass transportation facility 
or are located on a major regular mass transit line. 
Park Forest, Illinois, is unique in having a regularly 
scheduled bus line with several difTerent routes run- 
ning through the community, and in being located on 
the Illinois Central Railroad suburban service. Co- 
lumbia, Maryland, has an internal mini-bus service 
operating on special roadways and connecting with 
highway buses on the Baltimore to Washington Ex- 
pressway. In general, however, the new communities 
are automobile and expressway oriented. 

THE NEW ENTREPRENEURS 

One of the factors influencing the increased activi- 
ty in the planning and development of large new 
communities has been the entry of large investors and 
developers into the field. They have invested primari- 
ly in overall land acquisition and its development. On 
the other hand, the traditional pattern of financing 
still generally prevails for the purchase of individual 
sites and the construction of homes and commercial 
and industrial buildings. 

The community developer usually sells developed 
land to individual builders who then proceed to build 
models and to sell houses on specific lots, with per- 
haps some speculative building in anticipation of sales 
to keep a steady pace of construction. The developer 
may also sell land to builders, real estate firms, and 
other investors seeking sites for income property, as 
well as to industrial, research, and commercial enter- 
prises locating in the new community. A community 
developer may himself decide to engage in hbme 
building. In all of these circumstances, conventional 
sources of construction loans and permanent mort- 
gage financing are used in a manner not basically dif- 
ferent from that followed by any large builder. 

New community developers frequently retain some 
sites, especially shopping centers and apartments, for 
their own investment income purposes. For the fi- 
nancing of such construction, traditional practices 
generally prevail. Yet, the community developer, par- 
ticularly on more distant sites, is under additional 
pressure to build shopping centers for the convenience 
of homebuyers and renters and to construct industrial 



parks to provide employment opportunities. As a re- 
sult, special arrangements may be used. The anticipa- 
tory building of shopping centers and industrial parks 
may necessarily become part of the land development 
activity in an effort to sustain the momentum required 
to keep the whole project moving. The short-term 
construction financing then becomes merged with the 
land acquisition and development financing. 

Investment in land acquisition and development is 
the area that has witnessed major changes. A new 
breed of community builder has emerged, including 
large home building and construction firms, traditional 
lenders and investors in land, and corporate investors 
whose major interest previously had been in entirely 
different fields.-” The new community builders can 
be conveniently classified under five headings: (1) 
the traditional developer-builder; (2) national corpo- 
rations with cash to invest; (3) a separate corporate 
group made up of the oil industry; (4) large land 
owners; and (5) mortgage lenders seeking equity in- 
vestments. The categories obviously overlap and the 
actual management initiative may vary in a given de- 
velopment as time goes on and as different investors 
participate in management decisions. 

BUILDER-DEVELOPERS 

Some of the first planned communities and planned 
neighborhoods in this century were products of real 
estate developers and builders. The earliest of the 
post-war new communities. Park Forest, Illinois, was 
constructed by the developer, Phillip Klutznick, 
through American Community Builders, which com- 
bined the responsibility of land acquisition, planning, 
house and shopping center design, and building and 
sales (through a subsidiary). The organization and 
management patterns of this project illustrate two 
characteristics that distinguish approaches to new 
community development. First, the corporation was 
new to the building and construction field zind it did 
not undertake further projects. It can therefore be 
identified as a nonexpansionist new community de- 
veloper rather than the expansionist type, which un- 
dertakes a number of different developments over a 
period of time. Second, the Park Forest developer 
built on recently assembled land. This action may be 
distinguished from a number of recent developments 
where the developer has owned the land over a con- 
siderable period of time and uses a new community 
approach to develop and market it. 

Some other contemporary new community builders 
are companies that were previously engaged in large- 
scale development, construction, homebuilding, and 
subdivision activities. Rossmoor Corporation is one 
of the nation’s largest homebuilding corporations. 
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Through the Leisure World Foundation, an autono- 
mous, nonprofit management and sales corporation, 
five Leisure World retirement communities have been 
built. The pattern of development epitomizes the ex- 
{^ansionist approach in the new community field. 

T. Jack Foster and Sons, the developers of Foster 
City, California, and Del E. Webb Company, the de- 
veloper of Sun City, Arizona, and initially of Clear 
Lake City, Texas, probably also qualify as expansion- 
ist inclined developers of new communitif^. As of the 
moment, Lindsay and Company, the builder of El 
Dorado Hills near Sacramento, California, also prob- 
ably falls under the nonexpansionist classification. 

James Rouse, the developer of Columbia, Mary- 
land, is one of a limited number of developers who 
has been quite conscious of achieving a relationship 
between social and physical planning. Rouse’s effort 
to mold these objectives into a planning process 
through the formation of a 14-member consultant 
committee is particularly noteworthy. The committee 
included persons from many occupations and aca- 
demic disciplines, ranging from city managers to pub- 
lic health and education specialists, from economists 
and public administrators to sociologists and psycholo- 
gists. 

Other developers with a construction and home- 
building background are more difficult to categorize 
as expansionist or nonexpansionist oriented in the new 
community field. These include Sproul Homes, the 
developer of Pikes Peak near Colorado Springs, Colo- 
rado; Maxon Construction Company, the builder of 
Tucson Green Valley, Arizona; and Crawford Cor- 
poration, the developer of Crofton in Ann Arundel 
County, Maryland. 

Because of the large initial investment in land and 
the difficulty of financing the capital requirements 
during a long holding period, there are a growing 
number of land owner-builder joint ventures, such as 
the arrangement between Humble Oil Company, the 
owner of land originally purchased as an industrial 
site, and Del E. Webb Company, the initial builder 
of Clear Lake City, Texas. 

LARGE NATIONAL CORPORATIONS WITH 
AVAILABLE CASH 

Early large corporate participation in the financing 
of new community construction was basically directed 
toward a collective effort to stimulate homebuilding 
during a recession and thereby to increase product 
demand. A number of examples of this type of invest- 
ment occurred during the 1930’s.“" The present entry 
of large corporations into the financing of community 
development beyond the construction stage is still 
motivated basically by a desire for product sales stimu- 
lation, but it also is a response to such other factors 
as antitrust regulation and tax laws. 



Both Westinghouse and General Electric have re- 
cently become involved in new community develop- 
ment. Westinghouse has bought an interest in Coral 
Ridge Properties, Inc., the developers of Coral 
Springs, Florida. General Electric has announced 
plans for building a community of 30,000 units (the 
site has yet to be announced) over a period of 15 to 
20 years to house 100,000 persons. In both cases, seve- 
ral motives would appear to have triggered this in- 
vestment decision. Such developments can stimulate 
sales as well as provide an opportunity to develop and 
test new products. Westinghouse refers to Coral 
Springs as “an urban living laboratory” which will 
innovate in home products and systems. General Elec- 
tric, through a Community Systems Development Di- 
vision will undertake new community projects “to 
serve as showpieces for the technologicjd and other 
breakthroughs” it hopes to achieve. 

As part of a general expansion program, Boise- 
Cascade, a lumber and timber products company, has 
entered home construction through the purchase of 
several large homebuilding companies. With the ac- 
quisition of Perma-Built Enterprises, a San Francisco 
Bay Area construction firm, the company also received 
4,800 acres of land in Calaveras County, California, 
giving it an area to test the market for second home or 
resort residences. More recently, through a stock ex- 
change transaction it acquired U.S. Land Corporation, 
the developers of lake resort communities near Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Chicago, Illinois; Gary, Indiana; Kansas 
City, Missouri; San Francisco, California; and Fred- 
ericksburg, Virginia. Although initially developed as 
resort communities, those close to cities and industry 
will probably assume the characteristics of year-around 
communities. These areas provide a further oppor- 
tunity for Boise-Cascade to test-market homebuilding 
supplies. In another recent stock exchange transac- 
tion, the International Telephone and Telegraph 
Corporation purchased Levitt and Sons, one of the 
nation’s largest and the most successful homebuilders. 
This was part of a continuing expansion and diversi- 
fication program on the part of IT&T, and presented 
an opportunity for Levitt and Sons to expand its oper- 
ations and pursue a goal of creating independent self- 
sufficient “Primary Employment Towns,” which 
would have enough business and industry to support 
as many as 250,000 residents. 

Market conditions, coupled with Federal regulatory 
programs, may also influence the investment policies 
of large corporations entering the homebuilding and 
new community development field. For example, in 
the aluminum industry, a situation prevails which is 
characterized by over-capacity and a limited number 
of major processors. Profits cannot be plowed back 
into new capacity and antitrust considerations inhibit 



mergers or further investments in the aluminum in- 
dustry. Vertical integration then has strong appeal. 
Hopefully, a market can be created for aluminum 
jiroducts in homebuilding and other urban develop- 
ment, thereby helping to combat over-capacity in the 
industry while at the same time a\’oiding combinations 
that would create antitrust problems. Kaiser Alumi- 
num thus has recently formed a land development 
subsidiary, Westwood Properties. 

A somewhat analogous situation exists in the ce- 
ment industry. The recent action of the .American 
Cement Company backing one of the Janss projects 
represents action similar to that taken by Kaiser 
.Vuminum. .Mthough the specific project in which 
the American Cement Company invested — Snowmass- 
at-.\spcn — is a mountain resort development, Janss 
is deeply engaged in new community development 
at Conejo, located in Ventura County north of Los 
•Angeles. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad’s recent purchase of 
Macco Realty, the developer of the Porter Ranch new- 
community in Los .Angeles County and holder of over 
100,000 acres of land in southern California, is an- 
other example of a corporation seeking diversification 
into areas clearly unrelated to its basic endeavors. 
“In this sense land is the investment of which monoji- 
olistic control by one firm appears out of the tjues- 
tion.” ■*' The Pennsylvania Railroad entered the new- 
community dc\elopment field with funds which were 
received from the forced sale under the antitrust laws 
of the Norfolk and Western Railroad. In a similar 
transaction. Oceanic Properties, a subsidiary of Castle 
and Cooke, purchased a potential new tow n site south 
of San Jose shortly after the parent company had to 
sell Maxon Navigation Company because of antitrust 
limitations. 

THE OIL INDUSTRY CASE 

The oil industry represents an almost unique e.\- 
am])le of corjjorations ha\-ing excess funds to invest 
because of favorable profit position and special tax 
treatment arising from depletion allowances. Since 
World War II, income tax liabilities have become 
large enough to significantly influence in\-estment de- 
cisions, particularly in real estate. Such tax consider- 
ations as depletion and depreciation allowances, prop- 
erty tax and interest deductions, and capital gains pro- 
\isions, have all served to ininimi/'e the ultimate 
impact of what otherwise would be considered high 
risk ventures. 'Ehe difference between income and 
capital gains rates is quite significant, and this can 
have a marked effect on real estate investment and 
sale policies. 

Nowhere is the imjjact of tax policies more clearl) 
discernible than in the oil industry. The depletion al- 
lowance, which permits deduction from taxable in- 



come of an amount equivalent to 27 percent of 
gross income, and the treatment of intangible drilling 
costs — Such as labor and ser\-ices with no salvage 
value — which can be deducted in full against income 
for live years from the time they are incurred, com- 
bine to produce a particularly advantageous position. 

The exiJeriencc of Sunset International rctroleum. 
now Sunasco, a full-line real estate corporation, il- 
lustrates both the impact of taxation provisions and 
the mixed motives involved in investment decisions. 
Sunset International Petroleum is the developer of 
three new communities in California — Sunset City in 
Sacramento County; San Marin in Marin County; 
and San Carlos in San Diego County. I’he ow-ner of 
Eagle Oil Comjjany, which operated a chain of sta- 
tions, was a real estate develojjer as well. Eagle Oil 
became Sunset International Petroleum Company 
when it entered the drilling jjhase of oil production. 
The new firm acquired a number of builders and di- 
versified into real estate, to the extent that over 80 
percent of its earnings were derived from that source. 
More recently, market conditions have forced Sunasco 
to divest itself of its building operations and concen- 
trate on other interests. 

'I’he mixed motives behind entry into the new- com- 
munity investment field by oil corjjorations is further 
illustrated by the cases of Gulf Oil and Humble Oil. 
(iulf Oil has been one of the large investors in Reston, 
A^irginia, and in late 1967 took over control of the 
de\ clojjment through a subsidiary. The initial agree- 
ment stijjidated that Gulf would have first option on 
filling station sites throughout Reston. Another ex- 
amjjle of the jJroduct-sal(;s stimulation motive is jjro- 
\-ided by Humble Oil Comjjany, a subsidiary of Stan- 
dard Oil of New Jersey, and the jjrimaiy develojjer 
of Clear Lake City, Texas, near Houston. The com- 
jjany’s most tangible reason for entering the new com- 
munity devclojjment field was its ow-nershijj of 15,000 
acres of land originally intended for industrial exjjan- 
sion. Other factors included the availability of ready- 
cash, the tax jjosition of an oil-drilling corjjoration, 
and the po.ssibility of retail filling station jjroduct- 
sales stimulation. 

THE LAND OWNERS 

liecause of the difficulty of assembling, acquiring, 
and financing huge tracts of land, large-scale corjjo- 
rate landcjwners have become an increasingly signifi- 
cant factor in new community development. In some 
cases, the landholding itself has become the basis for 
a c<jrjj<Jiat(’ entry into the field. In others, an interest- 
ed in\-estor has acquired homebuilding or real estate 
firms ha\ ing large landholdings. 

The “land develojjer-by-accident,” i.e., a corjjora- 
tion in an unrelated field which finds itself with a 
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large enough holding for new community develop- 
ment, constitutes one type of landowner-developer. 
Goodyear’s sponsorship of the new community at 
Litchfield Park, Arizona, is a good example of this 
type of landowner-developer. A combination of cir- 
cumstances may prompt such a corporation to under- 
take development. Not the least of the influencing fac- 
tors is the burden of rising property taxes accompany- 
ing the development of the land surrounding the 
holding and the corresponding increase in property 
values. A controversy is developing in several States 
as to the desirability of “preferential farmland assess- 
ments” as presently authorized, because they can serve 
not only to protect farmland from being forced into 
premature development but also to provide a tax 
haven while land is being assembled and held for 
speculative purposes. 

Another category of entrepreneur is the long-term 
landholder or “land company,” which has methodi- 
cally “ripened” land over a period of years, and for 
whom a new community development represents a 
final payoff. The Irvine Company, with its extensive 
holdings south of Los Angeles, represents the leading 
example of this type. After years of profitable ranch- 
ing, citrus, and extractive operations, it is now enter- 
ing into the community development field through 
its South Irvine Ranch Planning Area. Other current 
examples include the Janss/Conejo development situ- 
ated on 10,000 acres which had been held by the 
firm since 1911 ; the Mission Viejo Company develop- 
ment on a part of the 50,000 acre O’Neil Ranch hold- 
ings; and the Valencia development by the Newhall 
Land Company subsidiary on 4,300 acres of its 40,000 
acre holdings. 

MORTGAGE LENDERS AS EQUITY INVESTORS 

Banks, insurance companies, and savings and loan 
associations, the traditional sources of mortgage loans, 
occasionally have assumed, in effect, an equity invest- 
ment role. In these cases, the mortgage terms have 
included provisions dealing with profit participation 
and options to purchase interests in the development. 
These provisions have given the lending institution a 
voice in management decisions. While such financial 
institutions have traditionally been limited by law and 
custom in making loans available for the purchase of 
land and site improvements, they are increasingly 
entering this field. Frequently, the loan for land pur- 
chase is extended and becomes, in effect, part of the 
long-term loans for site development and improve- 
ments. Thus, the security for the loans ultimately de- 
pends on the project’s success rather than upon ap- 
praised value of the land itself. For example, Con- 
necticut General Life Insurance Company was one 
of the large lenders both for Coral Ridge, Florida, and 
for Columbia, Maryland. In both cases, the company 



increased the size of its loan. Yet, in the case of 
Columbia, it subsequently became more than an in- 
vestor. Connecticut General received the right to se- 
lect three out of the five members of the new firm’s 
board of directors and it held a stock interest in the 
corporation. 

THE INDEPENDENT ENTREPRENEUR AS 
DEVELOPER 

It is difficult to classify Robert Simon and Simon 
Enterprises — the initiator of the development of Res- 
ton, Virginia. While a number of the foregoing mo- 
tives for entering the new community development 
field were influential, Simon does not fit neatly into 
any of the classifications. He came from a family of 
considerable wealth having experience in real estate, 
particularly the management of large office buildings. 
Simon had been involved in shopping center develop- 
nient, but not directly in its construction. In 1960, 
his firm realized between three and four million dol- 
lars in capital gains from the sale of Carnegie Hall. 
Since the capital gains tax could be postponed only 
if replacement property were purchased, part of this 
money was used as the initial downpayment on 6,000 
acres in Fairfax County. Simon then took personal 
charge of the planning and original development of 
Reston. Management control has since been assumed 
by Gulf Oil, one of the large initial investors. 

While the factors influencing new community build- 
ers to enter the field are complex and varied, one fea- 
ture is common to them all; the profit motive. This 
objective necessarily conditions many decisions that 
must be made by the new community developers, and 
it also underscores the fact that such projects are not 
being sponsored by social visionaries. Another fairly 
common concern is with coordinated and predictable 
urban design and the provision of amenities. This 
sometimes results in higher density cluster develop- 
ments with an attendant saving of investment for 
both public and private facilities without sacrificing 
open space. It may also lead to relatively large lot de- 
velopments, which under other circumstances would 
be criticized as “sprawl.” In general, however, the de- 
cisions of private community builders have produced 
a better design pattern of urban development than 
would have occurred through a series o^ unrelated 
small tract subdivisions. { 

PLANNING FOR NEW COMMUNITY 
LOCATION 

No nationwide planning has been done to develop 
a new community policy in the United States. The 
National Resources Planning Board undertook pre- 
liminary studies in the thirties which included con- 
sideration of planned communities, but the Board 
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went out of existence before there was an opportunity 
to go beyond the exploratory stage. Although several 
planned new communities have been built in the 
United States, until recently there were no State, area- 
wide, or regional plans which gave consideration to 
a new community approach and attempted to identify 
appropriate locations for such large-scale develop- 
ments. 

SURVEY OF STATE AND METROPOLITAN 
PLANNING AGENCIES— SUMMARY 

To determine the extent of present day planning 
for new communities, the Advisory Commission, with 
the aid of the American Institute of Planners, surveyed 
nearly 300 State and local areawide planning agencies. 
These agencies were requested to indicate the extent to 
which their State, regional, or metropolitan plans in- 
cluded consideration of new communities and their 
possible future location. 

Out of 232 questionnaires mailed to areawide 
(metropolitan) planning agencies, 137 replies were 
received. Ninety-eight indicated they had not con- 
sidered or developed plans which included provision 
for new communities. Only 13 metropolitan area 
agencies stated that they had actually developed such 
plans. Eighty percent of the responding State plan- 
ning agencies indicated that plans including new com- 
munities had not been either developed or considered. 
Only two States have development policies incorpo- 
rating specific consideration of new communities. 
Table 42 briefly summarizes all responses from State 
and areawide planning agencies. 

Table 42— Survey Responses on Planning for New Communities, 

1967 



_ , ^ , State Metropolitan 

Extent or planning for new communities planning area planning 

agencies agencies 



Plans include provision for new communities 2 13 

Plans being developed or under consideration include 

provision for new communities 7 26 

No plans developed include provision for new communi- 
ties 28 98 



Total responses 36 137 



Total questionnaires distributed 64 232 



Source: ACIR/AIP Survey of State and Metropolitan Area Planning Agencies, April 
1967, supplemented by later information. 

There are two major types of new community 
|)lanning; these differ in pur])osc, scale, and detail. 
I’he first is the planning and clevcloprnent of a policy 
for new communities, ineluding general location cri- 
teria and identification of feasible sites. The second 
type is the actual planning of individual new com- 
munities, both through the development of a com- 
munity general plan and through the preparation of 
specific site plans for individual portions of the com- 
munity as construction goes forward. 



At both the State and the areawide (intercounty, 
metropolitan, or other regional) levels, the limited 
]4anning that has occurred has been primarily plan- 
ning for new communities. It has consisted of facili- 
tating the coordination of programs and providing 
necessary data and criteria to assist in assessing the 
feasibility of new communities generally and of spe- 
cific location decisions. Such a planning process pro- 
vides analytical and statistical reports, policy propos- 
als, and mapped presentation of information. 

.\t the State level, planning is generally the re- 
sponsibility of a State planning agency. However, in 
two States reporting planning for new communities, 
the overall planning program was a joint, interdepart- 
mental effort staffed by the planning agency. Similar- 
ly, the metropolitan and areawide planning reported 
was usually the responsibility of a planning agency 
but in some areas it was a joint undertaking partici- 
pated in by several state and local agencies. 

The planning for new communities usually begins 
as part of an overall planning effort and involves a 
number of background studies done by the planning 
agency staff and by consultants. The next step is 
usually the presentation of development policy alter- 
natives which are given wide dissemination in pub- 
lished reports. The format most frequently used pre- 
sents six or eight possible development patterns with 
an analysis of the implications and advantages and 
disadvantages of each. The alternatives generally in- 
clude: a simple projection of present trends; several 
fairly clear-cut forms — such as a concentrated single 
urban center, multiple centers grouped around a cen- 
tral city or several major central cities, development 
concentrated along radial corridors leading out from 
the central city, or a generally dispersed pattern with 
planned multi-purpose centers to give focus; and a 
combination of the most desirable features of the 
more rigidly defined forms. 

Following a fairly extended period of review, dis- 
cussion, hearings, and consideration, a development 
jjolicy and plan consisting of both text and a map is 
approved. The urban development component, of 
which new communities would be a part, is included 
along with transportation, natural resource, open 
space, recreation, economic and other appropriate 
components. 

The other major type of plans are the more de- 
tailed community general or comprehensive plans and 
specific site development plans — in short the planning 
of new communities. These plans are usually prepared 
by the prospective new community developer and his 
consultants working more or less closely with the ap- 
propriate public jurisdiction, usually the county. 

County ])lanning may include more general policy 
and development plans as well as detailed community 
general plans. .\ county general plan, for example. 
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may identify potential sites for urban development 
which could take the form of new communities. When 
new communities are planned and developed, the 
county is typically the responsible public jurisdiction 
during the initial stages. In these circumstances, indi- 
vidual site plans are subject to the county approval 
procedure as the new community is built. Under ex- 
isting law in most States, if the new community is 
incorporated, the new jurisdiction then assumes re- 
sponsibility for the community general plan and for 
site plan approvals. In several counties, new com- 
munity general plans when approved have been 
adopted as amendments to the county-wide general 
plan thus facilitating integration into countywide 
planning. 

In concluding this brief summary discussion on the 
types of planning process out of which plans for new 
communities could emerge, it should be made clear 
that examples of the process as described are limited, 
particularly at the State and county level. Further- 
more, the instances in which specific new community 
components have been included in areawide plans are 
extremely limited and in only a few cases have the 
plans yet reached the final approval stage. The actual 
building of new communities has generally overtaken 
the public planning for them. The contribution of 
such planning has often been to react to development 
rather than guide and influence it. As a result, the 
necessary continuing relationships among planning, 
policy making, and land-use and development guid- 
ance and regulation have been tenuous at best. 

EXAMPLES OF PLANNING FOR NEW 
COMMUNITIES 

The instances of planning for new communities 
reported in the ACIR/AIP Survey of State and Met- 
ropolitan Planning Agencies, April 1967, provide in- 
sights into the state of the art, its potentials, and its 
present limitations. In the following discussion, the 
planning process and the plans being developed as 
reported by State, intercounty, metropolitan area, and 
county planning agencies are briefly summarized. 

State Efforts, A New York State report, issued in 
1964 by the Office for Regional Development (since 
merged into the Office of Planning Coordination), 
presents a plan and policy for the future development 
of both urban and rural areas of the State It is essen- 
tially a policies plan, combining a text and sketch map 
presentation. It proposes a regional development ap- 
proach to encourage local and individual initiative and 
balance urban and rural areas. Regarding new com- 
munities specifically, it proposes a study to assess the 
applicability of such an approach “as a means to create 
or expand communities to accommodate population 
growth and to reduce the adverse effects of urban 



sprawl, strengthen the economic base of depressed 
areas, and provide a wider range of relocation housing 
to facilitate urban renewal activities.” It suggests the 
use of area or regional agencies, which could be mu- 
nicipal corporations, to assist in the development of 
new communities. The plan also proposes a State pub- 
lic benefit corporation administering a regional devel- 
opment fund to channel private investment into financ- 
ing the programs of the area or regional agencies. 

In Connecticut, the Interregional Planning Pro- 
gram is a joint venture of the Development Commis- 
sion, the Department of Agriculture and Natural Re- 
sources, the Department of Finance Control, and the 
Highway Department. A series of reports culminating 
in the development of four alternative patterns of 
urban growth for the State have been produced.^® 
Preceding the report phase, 16 basic inventory studies 
were undertaken in cooperation with other State 
agencies and regional planning agencies. The ap- 
proach, which emphasizes communities with a high 
degree of self-sufficiency, would accommodate new 
community development. The Connecticut program 
is now in a plan selection and implementation phase 
out of which a specific development concept and de- 
velopment plan for the State will emerge. 

In New Jersey, the Division of State and Regional 
Planning in the Department of Community Affairs 
has developed a Horizon Concept Plan as part of its 
State comprehensive planning program. The report 
considers several land-use development alternatives 
grouped into three basic categories.®^ It provides a 
number of ideas which could become State policy in 
the future. The plan which represents a composite of 
many of the development alternatives within the 
three categories, primarily follows a multi-centers ap- 
proach. It recommends that growth be channeled into 
existing developed areas rather than be permitted to 
spread out haphazardly across the State. The new 
towns in the plan are primarily major extensions of 
existing development centers but two relatively laige 
undeveloped areas are suggested where new towns 
could be created from scratch. The general themes of 
the policies related to the plan include . . . “the re- 
construction of our cities in a manner which would 
correct the faults of urban living; the encouragement 
of corridor and new town developments to provide 
medium density environments, varying community 
sizes, and prevention of extensive sprawl; ... the 
maintaining of open development including agricul- 
tural areas; the timing or strategy necessary to im- 
plement a variety of living environment; the active 
encouragement of a wide choice of living environ- 
ments for all income levels ...” 

State planning programs in Missouri and Rhode 
Island also include consideration of new communities. 
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Under the Rhode Island statewide Comprehensive 
Transportation and Land-Use Planning Program, 
participated in by a number of State and local dc- 
jDartmeiits and agencies, a series of five alternative 
land-use plans have been developed to present alter- 
native sets of policies which might guide development 
in the State.'^^ Two of the alternative land-use plans 
would lend themselves to new community develop- 
ment. One would concentrate anticipated future de- 
velopment in urban communities located along the 
interstate route encircling the present urban core of 
the State. Some of the communities might be expand- 
ed existing centers. Most of the new' or expanded 
communities would form contiguous extensions of the 
central area but w’ould be more compactly and in- 
tensively developed than if they w’ere simply conven- 
tional outward expansions of the core. The other al- 
ternative contemplates development further from the 
existing core providing a real separation between new 
communities and an expanded urban center. A report 
prepared by the Missouri Office of State and Regional 
Planning and Community Development (now the 
Department of Community Affairs) suggests the de- 
velopment of new towns through a State Land Ac- 
quisition, Finance, and Development Commission uti- 
lizing revenue bond financing coupled w'ith eminent 
domain.^® 

Metropolitan and Other Regional, The most ex- 
tensive consideration of new communities in planning 
for future urban development has been that under- 
taken in the Washington-Baltimore metropolitan 
areas. Both the Regional Planning Council in Balti- 
more and the National Capitol Regional Planning 
Council (w'hose function has now been taken over by 
the Washington Council of Governments) in the Wash- 
ington metropolitan area for the past decade have 
included specific new community development ele- 
ments in planning for their respective areas. 

1 he Baltimore Regional Council, after extensive 
background study, developed approaches emphasizing 
new’ community “metro-towns” and multi-purpose 
tow'n centers. In their suggested general development 
plan for the Baltimore region, they emphasize town 
centers to serve as concentrated focal points for urban 
development, some of which will be expansions of 
existing communities and some the development of 
new urban concentrations and communities. For the 
Washington area, on the other hand much more em- 
phasis has been placed specifically on new towns along 
with the e.spansion of selected existing communities 
into “corridor cities.” 

The Baltimore Regional Planning Council devoted 
considerable attention to a “metro-town” new com- 



munity approach to urban development.®* Studies of 
multi-purpose commercial, industrial, multi-family 
residential, and institutional centers were undertaken, 
using market analysis techniques. Originally such 
centers were viewed as focal points for a series of 
planned metro-towns but the focus was subsequently 
shifted to provide applications for any form of re- 
gional land development. In its plan alternatives, the 
Council presented two major approaches.®® Under 
one, measures such as open space allocation, multi- 
purpose town centers, and coordinated utilities and 
transportation systems would be used to provide pat- 
tern and structure in guiding development. The sec- 
ond alternative encouraged metro-towns, and calls 
for a more structured approach and more active and 
aggressive participation by public agencies. The “Sug- 
gested General Development Plan/Baltimore Region” 
published early in 1967 more nearly reflects the former 
approach but acknowledges that town centers provide 
a focus both for existing communities and urban de- 
velopment and for possible new communities in un- 
developed areas. 

In the Washington Metropolitan Area, the National 
Capitol Planning Commission and the National Cap- 
itol Regional Planning Council in their policies plan 
and development guide®® placed considerable em- 
phasis on new towns distributed, along with existing 
cities, in radial growth corridors separated by open 
space. Regional centers are viewed as supporting this 
pattern of urban development by serving as cores 
for corridor cities, new tow’ns, and other urban devel- 
opment in the region. The development guide pro- 
poses an interstate compact agency organized to carry 
out its programs through four related agencies; the 
Metropolitan Fiscal Agency, to provide financing of 
regional development projects undertaken by the 
other agencies j the Metropolitan Development 
Agency, to build regional facilities not provided by 
existing local. State, or Federal governments; the 
New Tow'ns Corporations, to undertake the actual de- 
velopment of new towns including the acquisition of 
land and development rights and the regulation and 
enforcement of development regulations; and the Na- 
tional Capitol Regional Transportation Planning 
Board, to coordinate and program regional transpor- 
tation facilities by the development agencies. The 
Maryland-National Capitol Park and Planning Com- 
mission plan and to a somewhat lesser extent the plan 
prepared by the Northern Virginia Regional Planning 
and Economic Development Commission includes the 
new community focus of the metropolitan-wide plan.^® 
Several other metropolitan area planning agencies 
have produced development alternatives or suggested 
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developmental guides which emphasize new communi* 
ties and multi-purpose town centers in varying appli- 
cations and relationships. The Joint Program, a Fed- 
eral-State-local interagency land-use and transporta- 
tion planning program for the Minneapolis-St. Paul 
Twin Cities metropolitan area, in its presentation of 
alternatives stresses the significance of “centers of em- 
ployment activity,” transportation facilities, and open 
space in shaping the development of the region 
Emphasis is given to the encouragement of centers 
to produce a pattern of constellation cities. While 
new communities are not specifically mentioned, a 
policy is recommended to “increase the size and com- 
prehensiveness of individual private projects” which 
could result in new communities developed around 
the centers. The planning responsibilities of the Joint 
Program have now been assumed by the newly estab- 
lished metropolitan council of the twin cities area 
\vhich will adopt a Metropolitan Development Guide. 

The Northeastern Illinois Planning Commission’s 
alternatives suggest three different approaches em- 
phasizing transportation and utilities, regional-level 
service centers, open space, and residential commu- 
nities to produce desired patterns.^^ In two of the 
alternatives, it is proposed that development take 
place in new cities incorporating centers for com- 
merce and public institutions and providing employ- 
ment opportunities within their borders or nearby. 
The third alternative, on the other hand, proposes 
new communities that would be primarily residential. 

The Connecticut, New Jersey, New York Tri-State 
Transportation Commission, an interstate planning 
agency, in presenting alternatives for the region des- 
cribes two which incorporate new community devel- 
opments.^® One proposes a number of new identifiable 
centers surrounded by urban development and sepa- 
rated by open space to give order and focus to a 
“spread” pattern. The other proposes concentrating 
seven large new cities on undeveloped land that could 
be built free of many constraints with wide opportu- 
nities for modern design and efficiency. 

The Richmond, Virginia, Regional Planning Com- 
mission, among other alternatives, suggests channeling 
most of the region’s future growth into a series of 
six to ten new communities.^^ Both the Southeastern 
Connecticut Regional Planning Agency and the Cap- 
itol Region Planning Agency suggest the development 
of new communities as part of regional develop- 
ment.^® Within the area of jurisdiction of the Regional 
Planning Commission of Los Angeles County, both 
the General Plan for the North County and the Mal- 
ibu Area General Plan identify unincorporated ter- 
ritory where concentrated urban-type communities 
are expected to be developed and contain proposals 
for selected balanced communities. ’® 



County involvement. Counties are involved in 
planning new community development in two major 
ways. First, county general plans provide the final and 
most detailed level of planning for the location of new 
communities. Secondly, the county is typically the 
jurisdiction responsible for approving a community 
general plan, site development plans, and subdivision 
plats for unincorporated new community development 
within its borders. On occasion, these two latter aspects 
may be brought together when a county approves a 
new community general plan and then takes action 
to incorporate it into the county general plan. 

The yVCIR/AIP Survey of State and Metropolitan 
Planning Agencies did not include single county plan- 
ning agencies unless they had the status of metropoli- 
tan area agencies. However, a sampling of county gen- 
eral plans received in the course of the survey serves 
to illustrate the varying approaches to planning for 
the location of new communities which have been 
taken by counties. 

The Guilford County, North Carolina land-use plan 
which is part of the county comprehensive develop- 
ment plan proposes that the county adopt a policy of 
promoting a small series of satellites, principally dor- 
mitory communities, in selected prime locations.^^ The 
plan recommends for special attention three locations 
felt to be suitable for such development. 

The Fresno County, California, general plan briefly 
mentions the possibility of new community develop- 
ment both in a statement of principles to guide devel- 
opment and in a statement of land-use elements for 
the plan. It does not attempt, however, to map or 
identify locations.^® 

When the proposal for Columbia, Maryland, was 
presented to Howard County, the county general plan 
did not include any reference to new communities in 
either its text presentation or the map general plan. 
Immediately after the formal presentation of the Co- 
lumbia proposal in November 1964, preparation of a 
text supplement was initiated, and in May 1965 it was 
adopted.^® It establishes standards for three levels of 
planned new communities ranging from large-scale 
neighborhoods of at least 400 acres to new towns of 
at least 10,000 acres. Criteria are provided for locating 
the planned communities in accordance with a 1960 
general plan. Planning for Columbia has proceeded 
with the developer’s planners working closely with 
the county planning staff to relate the plan for Co- 
lumbia to the county’s General Plan of Parks and 
Open Space and General Plan of Highways. The pre- 
liminary development plan for Columbia was adopted 
in August 1965 and a major overhaul of the 1960 
county general plan text and map has been under- 
taken so that the Columbia development can be re- 
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lated to the rest of the general plan in an updated and 
revised version. 

A generally similar procedure is followed in Orange 
County, California, when the community general plan 
for a new self-contained community is prepared by a 
consultant or staff employed by the developer. The plan 
is reviewed by the county planning staff and, follow- 
ing necessary revisions and modification, is adopted as 
an amendment to the County General Plan. Similarly 
in Ventura County, California, the planning for several 
new communities proceeded concurrently with the 
preparation of the county general jjlan for the plan- 
ning area in which they were located. It was thus pos- 
sible to coordinate the elements of the master plan 
with those of the county general plan. 



FINANCING THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
NEW COMMUNITIES 

Land purchase is a major cost for new community 
developers — except, of course, for the developers who 
are already landholders. Accurate information regard- 
ing land costs is difficult to obtain. Available figures 
show a wide range of cost per acre. One development 
(Lake Havmsu City, .\rizona), developed on former 
State lands cost only $73 per acre. For other devel- 
opments for which information is available costs range 
from a low of $64,1 per acre to a high of $5000 per 
acre. The following illustrative table, based on Senate 
hearings and newspajjer and periodical information 
supplemented by other sources, provides an idea of 
the range of land costs involved. 



Table 43 — Active New Community Developments — Predevelopment Land Costs 

[Land cost period: 1962-€4] 



Site or community name 



Developer or purchaser 



New Orleans East (La.). 
El Dorado Hills (Calif.).. 

Columbia (Md.) 

Camarillo Ranch (Calif.). 

Foster City (Calif.) 

Laguna Niguel (Calif.).. 

Reston (Va.) 

Westlake Village (Calif.). 



Murchison Bros 

Sierra Pacific Properties — 

The Rouse Co 

Great Lakes Properties 

T. Jack Foster 

Laguna Niguel Corp 

Reston Corp 

American Hawaiian Land Co 



Reported 
price per 


Approximate 
number acres 


Approximate 


acre 


original 


total price 


$865 


purchase 

32,000 


$27,680, 000 


1,000 


10,000 


10,000, 000 


1,450 


11,640 


16,900, 000 


3,800 


4,700 


18,000, 000 


5, 000 


2,600 


13,000,000 


641 


17,075 


4,500, 000 


1,900 


7,180 


13,600, 000 


2,600 


11,500 


29,000, 000 



Average price per acre of eight tracts: $1,540 
> Does not include another 26 acres purchased at a higher price (undisclosed). 

Source; Unpublished data compiled by the Land and Facilities Development Administration of the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development. 



The cost of buying the land and the annual interest 
charges on the land purchase money, while a major 
clement, is only part of the special costs associated 
with new community development. These costs, in 
fact, begin prior to the land purchase investment and 
continue w ell after it. Because of the necessar)' size of 
the tract and the unique features which must be pres- 
ent, .site location itself is a more time consuming and 
costly process than in most other types of large-scale 
development. More and more developers are finding 
it necessary to hire specialized professional talent to 
undertake physical, economic, and market analysis. 
Furthermore, the varied geological nature of a large 
tract of land usually requires the technical services of 
soil engineers, geologists, and others to survey the site. 
In addition, developers are increasingly making heavy 
use of human resource and relations experts during 
the early phases of project development. Witness the 
case of Columbia, Maryland, in which a team of con- 
sultants combining social and physical planning, 
worked for o\‘er four months to provide insights into 
the social needs of the new community. 

While the preliminary social and physical planning 
and design activities were more extensive at Colum- 
bia than perhaps at any other of the new communi- 
ties, all of the jesponsible developers of new commu- 



nities have faced heavy preliminary planning invest- 
ments. Yet, since most of the new communities are 
located in rural counties that lack an experienced 
public planning staff", the type of cooperative public 
planning assistance normally available to developers 
of smaller projects within urban jurisdictions does 
not exist. Both the Irvine Company and the Janss 
Compan)-, builders of new communities in California, 
in addition to the site plans normally prepared by a 
developer, provided comprehensive area-wide plans, 
which customarily are the responsibility of a public 
planning agency. .\11 of these preliminary activities 
entail a disproportionately large initial investment by 
the developer. 

Still other additional expenditures are necessary 
prior to sales. Sites must be cleared and graded; streets 
and roads laid out and paved; curbs and sidewalks 
provided; collector and distributor sewer and water 
lines installed; and frequently, phone and power lines 
buried. In some areas, contributions may be required 
for main trunk water and sewer lines based on the 
adcU'd capacity required for the new community. 
While all of these, facilities must be provided in greater 
number and over larger areas than would be required 
in small, compact tract subdivision developments, they 
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must also be “in the ground” much further in advance 
of anticipated sales. Finally, shopping centers, indus- 
trial sites, community centers, county clubs, lakes and 
waterways, swim clubs, dock facilities, internal trans- 
portation lines, and other features must be provided 
in advance of actual use by the resident population. 
These investments are necessary to attract commer- 
cial and industrial firms as well as residents to the 
community. An indication of the scope of such invest- 
ments can be gained from the experience in Westlake 
Village, a 12,000 acre community northwest of Los 
Angeles, where the developer followed an initial $32 
million investment with an additional $10 million to 
create an artificial lake. 

The experience in financing three new communi- 
ties — two that have had financial difficulties and one 
that has not — high-lights a number of these difficulties. 

A series of extremely intricate transactions made it 
possible to assemble sufficient land for the Columbia 
(Maryland) project at an average price per acre 
which met the major investors’ evaluation of an ac- 
ceptable ceiling. The land purchase effort took place 
over an 18-month period and consisted of 175 land 
transactions with 328 individual owners. A number of 
separate corporations were established to avoid inflat- 
ing land prices. 

The original purchase of two tracts totaled 1500 
acres and was made in September 1962 by the Com- 
munity Research and Development Corporation for 
$300,000 in cash and an additional $700,000 in bor- 
rowed funds. By October 1963, the purchase of the 
entire tract of 15,000 acres had been completed with 
$23,500,000 loaned by Connecticut General Life In- 
surance Company. Connecticut General stipulated 
that the average cost per acre should not exceed 
$1500 — ^almost exactly the final figure paid by the 
developer. In 1965, another $25 million was borrowed 
for development costs with funds advanced by Chase 
Manhattan Bank and Teachers Insurance and An- 
nunity Association of America. This brought the total 
borrowed funds for land assembly and improvement 
and related development costs to $48,500,000. Not 
until September 1967, five years after the original 
land purchase, were the first 100 houses in Columbia 
sold and the first 262 apartment units available for 
rent.®® 

The original land purchase in March 1961 of 
6,750 acres for Reston, Virginia, was also financed by 
a real estate firm — the Simon family company — with 
$800,000 in cash and $12 million in mortgages. Sub- 
sequently, additional acreage was bought bringing the 
total to 7,400 acres. Adequate arrangements were not 
made to secure additional funds for future land pay- 
ments or utilities even though by late 1963, in addi- 
tion to the increasingly heavy outflow of funds for 
current operations, debt payments had reached about 



$1 million a year. After an extensive search, a loan of 
$15 million was arranged in March 1964 with Gulf 
Oil Corporation.®^ 

Additional financing then was obtained from John 
Hancock Life Insurance Company ($20 million), the 
State Planters Bank of Commerce in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia ($5.4 million), and the Empire Trust Company 
in New York ($2.4 million). By the end of 1964, it 
has been reported that land development costs alone 
had reached a total of over $5 million: $2.5 million 
for the installation of sewers and water lines; more 
than $1 million for building of the first road, walk- 
ways and pedestrian underpasses; nearly $1 million 
for recreation areas; and over $1 million for land 
planning. In addition, architectural fees for construc- 
tion amounted to about $500,000, while the cost of 
financing the first high-rise apartment building and 
townhouse units was $2.4 million and $5.4 million 
respectively.®^ By the time of the dedication of Lake 
Anne Village (the first village complex) in December 
1965, it was reported that land purchase, comprehen- 
sive planning, and initial construction costs had to- 
taled $30 million. At the same time, it was reported 
that the estimated eventual total cost for the project 
development — 7,400 acres to accommodate a planned 
population of 75,000 — would be over $1 billion.®® 

Annual sales were slow though steady. About 300 
dwelling units were sold in 1966, and it was estimated 
that about 360 would be sold in 1967. By late 1967, 
800 units had been occupied and the population had 
reached 2,700. By this time, the total borrowing to 
finance Reston had reached $45 million and the an- 
nual debt service was $2.5 million. To realize an in- 
come adequate to meet this charge, it has been esti- 
mated that annual sales or rentals of a minimum of 
500 to 1000 dwelling units are necessary. Early in 
October 1967 Gulf Oil Corporation assumed control 
of Reston through a new company, Gulf-Reston, Inc., 
installed a new President, and made an additional $12 
million in financing available. 

The experience of financing Joppatowne, Mary- 
land, provides the final case study of the large fi- 
nancial investments necessary to develop a new 
community. Joppatowne, judged in terms of sales, 
had been considered one of the more successful 
new communities. In five years, the developer had 
built more than 1000 houses and 600 apartment units 
on a 1400-acre site northeast of Baltimore. The com- 
munity’s population of 7000 exceeded that of most 
of the recently built new communities. The developer 
started with $2 million in capital — $700,000 of which 
was used for site acquisition. Funds amounting to $7.4 
million were borrowed to build the first 710 houses 
and to start construction of a private water and sewer 
system. By April 1967 the developers had only $5,000 
cash, with $6.1 million outstanding in short-term loans 
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at extraordinary interest rates of 11 and 12 percent. 
Although assets of $22 million were claimed, more 
than $5 million in excess of liabilities, they were 
mostly in asserted land value. When one major lender 
foreclosed, the developer liad to file for bankruptcy. 
What happened? 

The basic problem was striking a balance between 
heavy debt costs and cash flow.’’^ In order to create 
the appeal felt necessary for sales, improvements 
(streets, water and sewer lines) were installed at one 
time for a large area of the development. Some un- 
expectedly high engineering and development costs 
also were incurred. Nevertheless, an extensive adver- 
tising campaign u as waged. When anticipated sales 
did not materialize and the market tightened, the de- 
veloper’s cash flow was not sufficient to meet obliga- 
tions. As soon as sales momentum slowed, and just 
when additional money was needed, corporate inves- 
tors willing to put in working capital were impossible 
to find.®“ 

To sum up briefly, from the point of view of the 
private developers it can be stated that they must be 
able to justify their large initial investment and carry- 
ing charges by the improved marketability of the land 
and the long range prospects for return on investment. 
There is, of course, also the additional nonmonetary 
return implicit in ofTering a better product to the pub- 
lic. However, eveii the more optimistic prospects for 
new community profits, as expressed by James Rouse, 
indicate that “you won’t get rich as fast.” Recent cash 
flow' studies analyzing total investments, interest pay- 
ments, sales prices, and rate of sales for land projected 
over a reasonable total sales period, netted out at rates 
of return in the vicinity of 6 to 11 percent on equity 
invested. Even when a 10 percent increase in “nor- 
mal” assumed sales price was projected, the return 
was only 16 percent. When the overall risk factor is 
considered, and when a return on speculative land 
undertakings of 20 to 30 percent and more is possible 
in other land development projects, these are excep- 
tionally modest profits.^® 

From the vantage point of the nation and its urban- 
ization problems — rather than of the private devel- 
oper — the record shows that fiscal pressures have 
made it difficult, if not almost impossible, to adhere 
rigorously to imaginati\e and innovative plans for 
physical design and a range of amenities. Moreover, 
these pressures for all practical purposes have barred 
any realization of the broader economic and social 
goals of providing low-income housing in addition to 
middle-income and luxury housing or a range of em- 
ployment opportuniti(;s. Consequently, they have been 
unable to acc:ommoclate, to any significant extent, a 
balanced “mi.\” of residents, representing diverse so- 
cial, economic and ethnic backgrounds. In short, some 
new communities have developed significant design 



features and notable site innovations which do consti- 
tute a positive alternative to “sprawl”, but few, if any, 
to date have provided any meaningful answers to the 
problems stemming from the migration patterns of 
low-income groups. 

GOVERNMENT AND NEW COMMUNITIES 

Because of their scale and objectives, new commu- 
nities present special governmental problems. First, 
adequate public authority for planning, guiding, and 
regulating urban growth must be provided. Second, 
a level of public services adequate to meet the needs 
of a cont entrated urban community must be devel- 
oped and maintained. I bird, a governmental frame- 
work must 1)0 establish(;d within which the new' com- 
munity’s pattern and objectives as formulated by the 
developer will not be thwarted. Finally, an opportu- 
nity must be afforded for participation in public deci- 
sion-making both by its residents and by larger af- 
fected jurisdictions. Normally, meeting these needs 
will call for a changing set of relationships and a shift 
in oflicial status as the community is planned, devel- 
oped, occupied, and expanded. 

GOVERNxMEMAL FRAMEWORK 

In the great majority of cases, new community de- 
velopment has started under county jurisdiction, usu- 
ally in predominantly rural counties. Single-purpose 
special districts frequently have been used to provide 
such urban services as water supply and sewage dis- 
posal, and in a few' instances, multi-purpose special 
districts ha\ ing broad governing powers over the area 
encompassing a projected new community have been 
established. Special homeowners’ or developers’ orga- 
nizations, in other instances, have sometimes been 
used to provide services on a special fee or assessment 
basis. There also are a limited number of examples of 
a large new community area being annexed to an 
existing municipality prior to or at an early stage m 
its development. Conversely, in a number of cases, 
new' communities have absorbed existing small incor- 
porated or unincorporated municipalities. 

While the normal course taken by an unincorpo- 
rated community is to seek incorporation after reach- 
ing a certain population size, this course of action is 
not necessarily followed by new communities. Due to 
varying circumstances, including State practices and 
customs and an evaluation of semces available and 
costs invoh’ed, new communities have frequently re- 
mained unincorporated w ithin a county. In Virginia 
and Maryland, w'here a number of new communities 
are being developed, incorporations are limited, w'ith 
urban counties providing the government for a num- 
ber of unincorporated communities. In California, the 
decision to incorporate appears to hinge on whether 
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satisfactory service arrangements, including the forma- 
tion of special districts, can be accomplished under 
the county government. On the other hand, if the 
area of the new community lies in several competing 
incorporated places, detachments and a new incor- 
poration may be the preferred approach. 

The development of most of the large new com- 
munities in the unincorporated territory of rural coun- 
ties presents perhaps the greatest governmental diffi- 
culties because basic decisions concerning planning, 
financing, and providing services and facilities must 
be made immediately upon the initiation of the proj- 
ect. Yet, the county involved is usually ill-prepared to 
assist in or to assume these functions. Such problems 
usually will not be as acute in the unincorporated out- 
lying areas of larger urban counties, since necessary 
governmental structure, powers, and financing are 
more likely to be present. Relatively fewer problems 
are posed by the rarely used approach of annexing 
the area encompassed in a new community to an exist- 
ing municipality. 

PLANNING 

In perhaps a majority of the counties where the 
current new communities were started, county plan- 
ning was either nonexistent or of such a limited scope 
as to prove of little assistance. Even in those counties 
having a planning staff, their capability to cope with 
the impact of a development covering 5,000 to 30,000 
acres, with a projected population of 40,000 to 
1,000,000, was severely tested. Furthermore, as indi- 
cated in the ACIR/AIP questionnaire, areawide plan- 
ning agencies have given little thought to the location 
of new communities and their relationship to existing 
and projected urban growth patterns. Thus the major 
planning initiative has usually fallen to the developers 
and their planning and design consultants. 

In a few cases, the county planning staff has par- 
ticipated and given guidance and direction from the 
initiation of a new community proposal. For example, 
the Alameda County, California, planning agency, in 
conjunction with Contra Costa County and the de- 
veloper and property owners, prepared a preliminary 
plan for a new community named San Ramon Vil- 
lage. A system of streets related to the general county 
land use plan, an integrated network of community 
facilities, and a full range of land uses were provided 
for. Increasingly, counties with prior experience in 
new community development are acquiring this type 
of capability. Ventura County, California, for exam- 
ple, after its initial role of responding to proposals for 
the new community of Conejo has now strengthened 
its planning function so that it can do advanced plan- 
ning for newly urbanized areas rather than merely 
responding to a completed developer’s plan. The 



Orange County, California, supervision of the Irvine 
Company planning for its new community has been 
identified as superior to what would have been avail- 
able within an incorporated city. 

The experience with Columbia in rural Howard 
County, Maryland, and with Conejo in Ventura 
County, California, was more typical. The Howard 
County Commissioners had been elected on a plat- 
form promising to encourage large-lot zoning and thus 
to discourage growth. The county general plan made 
no provision for a development such as Columbia and 
the Columbia development plan was drawn up by the 
developer. Steps subsequently were taken to incor- 
porate and integrate the Columbia development plan 
into the county general plan. Ventura County at the 
time of the initial proposal for Conejo was a largely 
rural county having little experience with large-scale 
community development. The county was in the posi- 
tio.n of reacting to the plans and proposals of the de- 
veloper’s highly qualified and technically competent 
staff arid consultants.' 

A cooperative relationship between developers and 
public planning jurisdictions facilitates the evolution 
of an effective planning process when the capabilities 
of the public agencies are adequate to assure inde- 
pendent initiative and evaluation. Fortunately, the 
necessity of coping with such new development has 
served in a number of counties as the impetus for es- 
tablishing a strong effective planning staff capable of 
dealing with developers on equal terms. 

LAND-USE AND DEVELOPMENT REGULATION 

Similar problems have been faced in providing ade- 
quate land-use and development regulation provisions 
and suitable administrative organization. Large-scale 
new communities have need of the positive guidance 
for sound urban growth and the traditional emphasis 
on protection against abuses and unsound develop- 
ment that public agencies can provide. Yet, many of 
the counties involved initially lacked planning, zoning, 
and subdivision control authority. Rural counties fre- 
quently have depended on part-time boards and reg- 
ulatory agencies to administer land-use development 
controls. Furthermore, those counties that did have 
such authority frequently were limited to the more 
conventional zoning approaches which are designed 
primarily to cope with small subdivision development 

To fill the void left by ineffective public agencies, 
private associations and privately adopted but public- 
ly enforceable regulatory measures have been employ- 
ed in a number of communities. Several develop- 
ments, particularly those making wide use of cluster 
site design with common open space, have relied 
heavily on homeowners’ and residents’ associations 
and on covenants. The homeowners associations are 
both areawide — for the supervision and management 
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of common ojjcn space in a particular cluster, and 
communitywicle — lor the provision of recreational 
sor\ices. 'Ihcy are a method for enforcing certain 
regulatory mcasuies which were either adopted by 
the association and incorporated into its articles and 
by-laws, or in! oi})orated in deed covenants for the 
property. A moie detailed discussion of present prac- 
tices and new- appnDaches to large-scale development 
guidance and control is provided in Chapter V. 

PUBLIC FACILITIES AND SKKVICES 

Pc’-ticular dilfienhies are faced in providing public 
facii.aes and scrxices for new communities in areas 
w'hich are usually equipped to furnish only rural serv- 
ices. In these ii^stances, public jurisdictions face rela- 
tively the same problems as the developer. Such fa- 
cilities must be provided for anticipated demand at 
a time when property values and economic activity do 
not produce sufficient revenue to support such ex- 
penditures. A variety of approaches have been used 
both by developers and by government to cope with 
this problem. 

Perhaps the most extensively used technique is the 
establishment of new special districts or the annexa- 
tion of the new community to existing special districts. 
The formation of special districts facilitates the pro- 
vision of public facilities and improvements which 
would otherwise have to be provided by the county, 
another general unit of government, or by the de- 
veloper. Because of its legal provisions for the forma- 
tion of special districts and local government custom 
and practice, CaUfornia has had considerable experi- 
ence in using them to provide facilities for new com- 
munities. Developer-formed special districts have been 
able to issue re\ enue bonds, and in some cases, when 
given taxing powers, to issue general obligation bonds. 
Funds were then available for construction of water 
supply and sewerage disposal systems, streets and 
roads, and parks and recreational facilities. The pow- 
ers and structure of these districts varied considerably. 
Some were limited to single purposes and could issue 
only revenue bonds, while others had broad powers 
and constituted almost a limited-purpose local go\'em- 
ment with autlKn ity both to charge fees and to levy 
taxes. 

. The best known use, of the special district ap- 
proach to providing public serx’ices and facilities is 
the Estero numicijial irnproxement district, a multi- 
purpose special district authorized by special act of 
the California legislature, in September 1960. It pro- 
vides a number of services for the Foster City new 
community. It can jjcrform a wide range of functions 
and its governmental organization is in many respects 
typical of the California developer-formed districts of 
the late 50’s. The developer is in control, since two of 



the three district directors are elected by property 
owners on the basis of the assessed value of their hold- 
ings. Ex])cnsive land fill operations to reclaim low 
swarnpland.s were the major initial activity of the 
Esl('ro disti ict. Plans call lor a 2,600 acre development 
worth million when dex'eloped to accommodate 
35,000 residents. 

.Mthouglk special districts can facilitate the financ- 
ing of a higher level of facilities and services for a new 
communit), they can create a number of problems, 
lliey form a special lexcl of government, in effect, 
and may not adequately relate representation of the 
interests ot the developer and those of the residents 
as the area grows. T’hey may not sufficiently relate 
their financing, planning, facilities, and functions to 
the eflorts of general and areawide governments. 
Moreover, in a time of readily available investment 
funds, they can becomt' overextended by borrowing 
beyond tlicir capacity. 

A number of measure.s have been inaugurated in 
California to avoid the abuses that developed in some 
of the special districts. Stricter special district incorpo- 
ration requirements were adopted; the powers of the 
District Securities Commission to review the economic 
feasibility of proposed special districts were expanded; 
and, perhaps most significantly, local agency boundary 
commissions w ere establi.slied to supervise the forma- 
tion, consolidation, and dissolution of local govern- 
ments. The local agency formation commissions, func- 
tioning on a county-wade basis, represent the county, 
cities within the county, and the public. They exer- 
cise review and approval powers in connection with 
changes in status and in the area of all types of local 
governments, including special districts. Recently, in- 
creased emphasis has been placed upon their positive 
role in guiding the development of appropriate gov- 
ernmental organization for urban areas. As stated in 
the law; “.Among the purposes of a local agency for- 
mation commission are the discouragement of urban 
sprawl and the encouragement of the orderly forma- 
tion and development of local governmental agencies 
based upon local conditions and circumstances.” 

Intergovernmental contracts and agreements pro- 
vide a method for a special district or a municipality 
to furnish services and facilities which might other- 
wise be beyond the capacity of their own staff, ad- 
ministratix e organization, and hnancial capacity. They 
serve as a means of realizing economies of scale by 
participating in cooperative undertakings. They clear- 
ly have particular relevance for nexv communities 
xvhich are just developing their oxvn governmental 
structure. Fhc advantages of more specialized pro- 
grams and a higher level of services that might other- 
xvise be ax ailable can be realized through this device. 
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Moreover, expertise can be provided through con- 
tracts with established municipalities or with a coun- 
ty- 

One of the difficulties in using this method in a 
new community may be the lack of an adequate tax 
base to provide necessary revenue. Furthermore, the 
availability of services through contract or agreement 
may encourage governmental fragmentation by facili- 
tating small incorporations of municipalities and of 
special districts. 

Another approach to providing the necessary level 
of facilities and services for new communities is the 
creation of a county subordinate service or taxing 
area. With this device, the levying of special taxes 
or charges is authorized in specific areas for the pro- 
vision of a higher level of facilities or services. The 
distinguishing feature of the approach is that the area 
does not attain an independent status but remains 
completely under the county government. This meth- 
od makes it possible to relate more directly the public 
services and facilities provided to the revenue neces- 
sary to pay for them. The major difficulty in its appli- 
cation to new communities is the necessity to provide 
financing for facilities in advance of the economic 
base necessary to produce revenues. 

An adaptation of this approach to municipal gov- 
ernment was developed to facilitate the annexation of 
Redwood Shores, a new community development, to 
the neighboring incorporated community of Redwood 
City, California. To gain the advantages of an existing 
municipal government for the new community with- 
out burdening the taxpayers of an established commu- 
nity with the costs of major capital projects, such as 
marshland reclamation and necessary public works, a 
special fiscal mechanism was created under Redwood 
City’s basic grant of power over “municipal affairs.” 
The Redwood City General Improvement District was 
established as an arm of city government with the 
city council serving as the governing board. The Dis- 
trict can levy property taxes and issue bonds to obtain 
capital financing for projects within its borders. The 
existing developed city is thereby insulated from the 
liability of financing such projects and the responsibil- 
ity of repayment falls on the property directly bene- 
htted. 

New community developers have used two other 
approaches which do not depend upon the formation 
of public agencies or special districts to provide serv- 
ices and facilities. Some developers have themselves 
undertaken the construction of facilities. In some in- 
stances this has been done with the understanding 
that the facilities subsequently would be purchased 
by an appropriate public entity wh^n development 
provided an adequate tax base. In the early develop- 
ment of Park Forest (Illinois), the developer made 
sites available and built the first school buildings for 



subsequent purchase by the school district over a pe- 
riod of time. The company also drilled the original 
wells and built the water plant for later purchase by 
the community. 

Some developers have viewed the establishment of 
a private water supply or sewage disposal company as 
a sound investment. Rather than seeking the extension 
of public facilities or the formation of a special dis- 
trict, they have incorporated a subsidiary or independ- 
ent company and have constructed their own facili- 
ties. After a community services district plan was de- 
feated at the polls, the Janss Corporation, developer 
of Conejo in Ventura County, California, joined with 
five smaller developers and a nearby college to estab- 
lish the Conejo Valley Sanitary Company to provide 
trunk line and disposal facilities. The company oper- 
ates as a privately owned public utility and the devel- 
oper may actually realize a net profit on the enter- 
prise. However, this approach does create some prob- 
lems, particularly if there is not adequate public regu- 
lation similar to the public controls over regular pri- 
vately owned public utilities. Furthermore, it may 
not prove financially feasible for development compa- 
nies alreading undertaking expensive borrowing. 
Also, urban counties increasingly are seeking control 
of existing private utilities and are discouraging the 
formation of new ones. 

Through the formation of nonprofit community- 
wide corporations and cluster area homeowners’ as- 
sociations, additional services and amenities can be 
provided on a fee or share basis. Membership and 
participation may be voluntary, but frequently the so- 
called automatic homeowners’ association is used, 
especially for cluster developments. A person buying 
property or renting apartments or townhouses auto- 
matically becomes a member of the association and is 
subject to annual dues or asi>t:ssments. Some of the 
communitywide, nonprofit organizations combine 
automatic membership features with voluntary par- 
ticipation by corporations, businesses, and interested 
individuals. 

When it did not prove possible to use a special dis- 
trict approach for the provision of a number of the 
facilities and amenities that were desired by the Co- 
lumbia, Maryland, developers, a nonprofit corpora- 
tion, the Columbia Park and Recreation Association 
was formed for this purpose. All residents of Colum- 
bia normally become members upon moving into a 
house or apartment. Membership is also available for 
businesses and industry. The association is responsible 
for financing, constructing, and maintaining various 
types of community buildings and service facilities, 
swimming pools, parks and association open space, 
lakes, pathways, and some roads. It supervises the 
operation of the bus system, the child and day care 



programs, tennis and golf courses, arts and crafts 
classes, and boating on the lakes. Its properties and 
maintenance acti\ ities are sujjported by an assessment 
not to exceed 75 cents j)er $100 of evaluation on real 
estate. Apartment assessments are included in the 
rent. At the outset, the association has nine board 
members, se\'en representing the developer and two 
ex officio. As development proceeds, additional mem- 
bere will be elected to represent the growing number 
of residents and in time residents will gain control. 

PERMANENT STATUS OF NEW COMMUNITIES 

Because of its areaw ide impact, and the need to 
facilitate the realization of development plan objec- 
ti\ es, the final status of new community development 
presents particular problems. In most States, the ulti- 
mate goal would be either independent incorporation 
or annexation to an existing city. However, past ex- 
perience — especially with the Greenbelt communities 
— has documented the difficulties in independent in- 
corjx)ration without adequate preparation. The prob- 
lem of balancing the basic objectives of the develop- 
ment plan with the traditionally accepted powers of 
local governments raises difficult questions. Premature 
incorporation or hasty annexation under existing pro- 
visions in many States could result in the virtual 
abandonment of the overall plan. In most States, in- 
corporation can occur when a required population 
is reached. Furthermore, with the agreement of an 
annexing municipality and the area to be annexed, 
annexation would also be possible at an early stage. 

Continued development under the county govern- 
ment which originally approved the new community 
project, howe\er, would provide protection. Equip- 
ping the county to deal with concentrated urban 
grow th can reduce pressures for premature incorpora- 
tion or annexation and the resulting fragmentation of 
urban areas. The latter is one of the possible dangers 
arising from an overemphasis on self-sufficiency and 
self-containment for new communities. Furthermore, 
a strengthening of county governments and the au- 
thorization of special subordinate service areas to pro- 
vide the necessary level of services and facilities can 
limit or avoid the proliferation of single- or limited- 
purpose special districts as a method of financing 
services and facilities. 

Some form of special status for new community de- 
velopments also has been suggested as an approach to 
this problem. Areawide and State involvement is par- 
ticularly important to represent the broader interests 
which are affected. The use of a local agency forma- 
tion commission. State boundary review commission, 
or other appropriate agency to provide an interim 
trusteeship or overseeing function would be a logical 
extension of their present responsibility in a number 
of States. The development of a State urbanization 



jjolicy and areawide plans would be needed to provide 
the framework within which such a function could be 
exercised. 

.Another alternative is to permit annexation with 
adecjuate safeguards. The provision of broad legis- 
lati\^e guidelines and review' by boundary commissions 
or other appropriate agencies has been urged in con- 
nection with this approach. There can be early an- 
nexation of areas large enough for a new community 
by existing cities equipped to provide the necessary 
development guidance and regulation, needed serv- 
ices, and public facilities. In effect, this is what hap- 
pened prior to the development of the proposed new 
community of Jonathan in Carver County, Minne- 
sota. As a result of a proceeding before the Minnesota 
Municipal Commission (the State’s boundary com- 
mission), the entire territory of the proposed develop- 
ment was annexed to the city of Chaska. The responsi- 
bility for sustaining a new' community’s development 
objective can be undertaken by an existing munici- 
pality having adequate organization and facilities. A 
number of new communities have been annexed in 
this fashion, at a single time and some on a staged 
basis. The use of a municipal service district to facili- 
tate the annexation of the total territory of Redwood 
Shores to Redwood City, California, has already been 
cited. \ different approach is being followed with 
Westlake Village, California. That portion which lies 
in Ventura County is being prezoned for annexation 
to the city of Thousand Oaks as development takes 
place. Public services and facilities will be provided by 
annexation to existing special districts. Similarly, there 
has been a commitment to annex the Conejo develop- 
ment to Thousand Oaks in orderly fashion over a 
period of years as development takes place. To finance 
the added services for annexed areas, it is the inten- 
tion of the city to depend as much as possible on the 
sales and gasoline tax distributions to which it would 
become entitled. 

FEDERAL AND STATE PROGRAMS AVAIL- 
ABLE FOR NEW COMMUNITY FACILITIES 

While only one program — the Title X Federal 
I..and Acquisition and Development Mortgage Insur- 
ance Program — has been established specifically for 
new communities, there are a number of Federal and 
State grant programs that potentially could be useful 
to encourage and foster this type of development. 
They have not, however, been widely used for this 
purpose. 

FEDERAL 

I'able 44 lists selected Federal programs in the 
areas of housing, planning, water and sewers, trans- 
portation, open space, education, and health facilities. 



Table 44— Selected Federal Prosrams of Possible Assistance for New Community Housing and Public Facilities, 1967 



Kind of assistance 



Program t 


Administering 


Eligible recipient 


Loan 


Tech- 


Description 




agency 




Loans guar- 


Grants nical 








antees 


assist- 












ance 





New Community Mortgage In* 
surance for Land Acquisition 
and Development— Title X. 

Planning assistance grants: 

(a) Urban planning assist- 
ance. 



(b) Advances for public 
works planning. 
Water and sewer facilities: 
(a) Basic water and sewer 
facilities program. 



(b) Waste treatment works 
construction. 



HUD Private developers x 



do Cities (less than 50,000); x 

counties; State, re- 
gional, and metro- 
politan planning 
agencies. 

do Any non-Federal public x 

agency. 

do Local public body or x 

agency, nonprofit 
private corporation 
serving community 
under 10,000. 

Federal Water Pollu* Any State, municipal, x 

Administration, or other public body. 

Department of 
Interior. 



X 



X 



(c) Rural water and sewer Department of 
systems. Agriculture. 

Advance acquisition of land HUD 



Public and nonprofit x 
agencies in rural 
areas. 

Local public bodies or 
agencies. 



X 



X 



Housing assistance: 

(a) Rent supplements 


do 


Individuals and families 

eligible for low-rent 
public housing; hous- 
ing owners who pro- 
vide housing financed 
under section 221(d) 
(3). 


(b) Low-income housing 
demonstration grants. 


do 


Pimlic bodies or agen- 

cies, nonprofit groups. 


(c) Home association resi- 
dential subdivision. 


do 


Private residential 

developers. ' 



X 



X 



X X 



(d) Experimental housing 
program. 



do Private developers x 



(e) Rental housing for Low 

or Moderate Income 
Families (sec. 221 
(dX3». 

(f) Basic Home Ownership 

Mortgage Insurance. 

(g) Insured and Direct Home 

Loan Program. 

(h) Veterans Home Loan 

Guaranty and Direct 
Home Loan Program. 

(i) Cooperative Housing 



do. 



do 

Department of 
Agriculture. 
Veterans Admin- 
istration. 

HUD 



(j) Condominium Housing do. 

(k) Multifamily Rental do. 

Housing. 

(l) Rental Housing for the do. 

Elderly. 

Public Facility Loans do. 



Urban Mass Trnasportation do 

Demonstration Grants. 

Outdoor Recreation Assistance.. Department of the 

Interior. 

Airport Development Federal Aviation 

Administration. 

Neighborhood Facilities HUD 



Private nonprofit co- x 

operative, limited 
dividend, public 
sponsors. 

Residential property x 

buyers and owners. 

— do X 

— do X 



Nonprofit cooperative 
ownership housing 
corporation or trust 

Residential property 
buyers and owners. 

Investors, builders, 
developers and other 
mortgagors. 

Nonprofit or profit- 
motivated sponsors. 

Any local agency in a 
municipality under 
50,000; designated 
development areas 
up to 150,000. 

State, interstate, 
regional, or local 
puDlic bodies. 

States and through 
their local govern- 
mbiits. 

State and local public 
bodies. 

Public bodies or 
agencies. 



X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X X 



Educational Facilities Con- do Public and private x x. 

struction. colleges and univer- 

sities. 

Adult Basic Education do State educational x 

agencies. 



Large-scale development and new community land develop- 
ment costs including financing of public facilities; mortgage 
insurance extendeato 30 years. 

Grants for comprehensive urban development planning 
programs. 



Interest free advances to plan public works and community 
facilities. 

50 percent of the cost of land and construction of new water 
and sewer facilities. 



30 percent of the cost of waste treatment works, including 
intercepting or outfall sewers; 40 percent if State con- 
tributes at least 30 percent, 50 percent If State contributes 
25 percent, and project conforms with water quality 
standards. Grant increased by 10 percent, if project 
conforms with comprehensive metropolitan plan. 

Loans (10 percent) and grants for development and con- 
struction costs of water or waste disposal systems. 

Grants for interest charges on funds borrowed to purchase 
land up to 5 years in advance of construction of public 
works and facilities. 

Rent supplement payments to help make certain privately 
owned housing available to low-income individuals and 
families. 



Grants to demonstrate new or improved means of providing 
housing for low-income families, including construction 
design, land acquisition, land use, and financing. 

Technical assistance and planning assistance in establishing 
a planned unit development” with a homes association 
to provide an alternative to municipal ownership of some, 
or all, public facilities. 

Mortgage insurance to back existing FHA experimental 
housing pr^ram to insure homeowner or renter from loss 
due to building materials or construction defects. 

Based on below- market interest rates to permit low rentals. 



Mortgage financing for single family homes. 
Do. 



Do. 



Mortgage insurance on long-term loans to finance projects 
owned and operated nonprofit by cooperative corpora- 
tions. 

Mortgage insurance for purchase of an individual family 
unit in a condominium project. 

Mortgage insurance to finance recipients for construction of 
multifamily rental housing projects. 

Mo^age insurance for new projects designed for occupancy 
of the elderly (62 years or older) or the handicapped. 

Long-term construction loans (up to 40 years) for all types 
of public facilities where such credit is not otherwise 
available on reasonable terms. 



Grante (^ of cpst) to test and demonstrate new ideas and 
methods for improving mass transportation systems and 
service. 

50 percent matching grants for land acquisition or purchase 
of easements for outdoor recreation areas and facilities. 

50 percent grants for planning acquisition, and development 
of public airports. 

Grants to establish multipurpose neighborhood centers for 
health, recreational, and social services. Grants cover % 
of development cost — H of cost in redevelopment areas 
under sec. 401, Public Works and Economic Act, 1965. 

Grants and loans to assist recipients in financing the con- 
struction of facilities needed to expand their enrollment 
including extension programs. 

Grants for support of instruction programs below college 
level to persons 18 years or more who have not achieved 
a high school education. 



See footnote at end of table. 



Table 44 — Selected Federal Programs of Possible Assistance for New Community Housing and Public Facilities, 1967 — Continued 



Kind of assistance 



Program * Administering Eligible recipient Loan Tech- Description 

agency Loans guar- Grants meal 

antees assist- 

ance 



Areawide Health Facility HUD State Hill-Burton 

Planning agencies or other 

public or nonprofit 
agencies through 
such State agencies. 

Community Mental Health do State, local public 

Centers. agencies and nonprofit 

organizations. 

Federal Surplus Real General Services State and local public 

Property. Adm i nistration. agencies. 

Small Business Financial Small Business Small independently 

Assistance. Administration. owned and operated 

business. 

Federal Regional Programs , . 

(a) Supplemental Grants Department of Appalachian commu- 

ror Appalachia. Commerce. nities. 



(b) Public. Works and do State and local agencies, 

Economic Develop- private nonprofit 

ment. agencies. 



X 50 percent grants of project costs to support areawide 

health facility planning and 75 percent grants in develop- 
ing comprehensive plans for coordination of health 
services. 

X 1/3 to 2/3 grants to finance construction and staffing of 

mental health centers. 



Surplus property conveyed to State and local governments 
for park, recreation, airport, health or educational 
purposes. 

Loans for construction, purchase of equipment, and for 
working capital for business conversion or expansion. 



X X Supplementary grants up to 80 percent of project costs of 

all Federal grant-in-aid programs, including airports, 
vocational education, schools, hospitals, recreation, 
sewer and water systems and facilities, etc. 

X X Grants up to 50 percent project costs and loans up to 100 

percent of land acquisition and improvements for public 
works and service facilities to encourage industrial or 
commercial expansion. Only projects in designated 
''redevelopment areas" eligible. 



I Programs included could be useful in the physical development of a new community. Several, however, require amendment to be fully effective. See Appendix IV-1 for more 
complete analysis. 



All could be significant to the physical development 
of the new community — some require amendment to 
be fully effective. A more complete analysis of these 
Federal programs, including a brief legislative history 
of the Title X program, is provided in Appendix IV-A. 

STATE 

While Federal program evaluation is not an easy 
task, evaluation of the multitude of programs of the 
50 States is even a more difficult one. Nevertheless, a 
number of existing State programs suggest several 
possible roles for State participation in the develop- 
ment of ne\v communities. 

Urban Planning, Probably the most extensive Fed- 
eral-State program that could affect new communities 
is the urban planning assistance program. The 701 
urban planning assistance program to small communi- 
ties (under 50,000) is administered by the States and 
now involves every State in the Union. Furthermore, 
forty-four States participate in the statewide compre- 
hensive planning assistance program. Almost half of 
the States aid localities in planning, either through 
financial aid (matching tlie local share of the Federal 
grant) or providing professional technical assistance. 
The States appear to have a reasonably strong poten- 
tial to provide planning assistance for new community 
development. They could undertake statewide studies 
for the development of new community location pol- 
icies and supplement the planning for new communi- 
ties in rural areas lacking technical expertise. 



Water and Sewer Facilities. Several States have 
established financial assistance for local water and 
sewer facilities. Illinois has many technical assistance 
programs for water resources development and con- 
tributes to the local share of the federally supported 
planning grants for watershed projects. In New York, 
the State pays 100 percent of the expenses for prepara- 
tion of comprehensive studies to determine present and 
future water supply system needs. New York also reim- 
burses localities for up to half the acquisition cost of 
land, land easements, or rights-of-\vay in connection 
with watershed protection, flood prevention, and water 
conservation and development. Pennsylvania has a 
similar program, while Texas and California lend 
funds to political subdivisions \vhich cannot otherwise 
finance their local water projects. 

New York also has a comprehensive grant program 
addressed to the problems of se\vage systems. The 
State pays 100 percent of planning costs for sewage 
systems studies for counties, municipalities, cities, 
towns, and other local government units, and one- 
third the cost of operating an> 1 maintaining treatment 
works. In addition, the State furnishes cities, coun- 
ties, towns, and other units of local government with 
their share of the non -Federal matching costs for sew- 
age treatment facilities construction. Five other States 
— Connecticut, Washington, Pennsylvania, Texas, and 
California — all have programs providing grants or 
loans to municipalities or other political subdivisions 
to aid in the planning and establishment of sewage 
systems. 
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Housing* State housing assistance programs suggest 
a number of arrangements for State participation in 
new community development. For example, Califor- 
nia’s Department of Housing and Community Devel- 
opment aids local communities and private developers 
in providing housing for farm laborers, the elderly, 
racial minorities, displacees, and low-income persons. 
Public agencies and private developers (with the con- 
sent of the local jurisdiction) are eligible for such 
assistance. 

Arkansas’s Office of Economic Opportunity Hous- 
ing Division provides aid to private housing develop- 
ment for low-income persons and may enter into local 
planning for municipal development. Connecticut has 
recently enacted its new Community Development 
Act, under which the State will pay two-thirds of the 
cost of developing sites for the construction of low- 
and moderate-income housing on open or predomi- 
nantly open land. The State reimburses municipalities 
for a 20-year period for the full amount of lost tax 
revenue on this housing. Connecticut also provides 
grants-in-aid to municipally-approved nonprofit hous- 
ing corporations to cover the cost of developing such 
housing, providing associated social services, and 
staffing and operating the corporations. 

New York’s well-established housing assistance pro- 
gram includes loans to cities, towns, and villages for 
the provision of low-rent housing and subsidies to 
cover the full amount of the annual interest payment, 
in addition to one percent of the project cost. The 
municipality must match the State subsidy. The State 
Division of Housing and Community Renewal may 
lease up to 50 percent of the units in a limited-profit 
project for sublease to low-income families, or it may 
purchase up to 20 percent of the units in a limited- 
profit cooperative for the same use. New Jersey’s 
Housing Finance Agency, patterned after the New 
York agency, may float low-interest bonds and lend 
capital, secured by the middle-income housing, to 
both private and public agencies. 

Hawaii’s recently established low-income housing 
program is patterned after Federal legislation, and 
provides rent supplements for nonprofit groups spon- 
soring low- and moderate-income housing. The same 
act provides for a Community Home Mortgage pro- 
gram and establishes a State sales housing program 
to enable public housing tenants to buy their units. 
It also allows a dollar-a-year lease of public lands for 
developers of low- and nicderate-income housing. 

An interesting but unused 1933 Illinois law au- 
thorizes private housing corporations to construct and 
operate low-rent housing under the supervision of the 
State Housing Board. The corporation has the power 
of eminent domain, but it is limited to a 6 percent 
return. The device has not been used in recent years 
because the high cost of urban land has made it eco- 



nomically unattractive. As a limited-profit corpora- 
tion, it appears eligible to participate in Section 
221(d)(3) below-market-rate housing. 

The Michigan State Housing Development Author- 
ity, created in 1966, provides assistance in the devel- 
opment of housing for low- or moderate -income fami- 
lies. The new law establishes a revolving fund under 
the control of the Authority to be used to make non- 
interest bearing advances to nonprofit housing corpo- 
rations and consumer housing cooperatives. No ad- 
vances may be made unless it is reasonably anticipated 
that the corporation or cooperative will be able to 
secure Federal or State mortgage assistance for the 
permanent financing of the project. The State ad- 
vances are to be used for the initial development costs 
that may be incurred prior to the commitment of 
federally-aided mortgage financing for a project. If 
the proposed housing project does not receive Federal 
or State mortgage assistance and the advance cannot 
be repaid, the advance then is considered as a grant. 
Finally, the act establishes the foundation for a State 
rent supplement program. 

Mass Transportation and Roads, About one- 
fourth of all the States participate or “buy in” the local 
share of federally aided urban mass transportation 
projects. New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and 
Washington all give capital grants to localities. In 
addition to Pennsylvania and New Jersey, five other 
States award demonstration grants to their localities. 
Technical studies are provided by five States: Cali- 
fornia; Georgia; Maryland; Missouri; and New Jersey. 

All except seven States provide grants-in-aid to mu- 
nicipalities for municipal streets and roads and half 
of the States mrjV.e direct capital outlay expenditures 
on municipal streets including expenditures on some 
Federal aid to secondary and urban projects which 
are not part of the State system. Furthermore, all 
States, of course, make capital outlay expenditures for 
municipal extensions of the State system. 

Open Space Land. Several State programs have 
been initiated for the acquisition of open space land. 
For example, in the last three years, California, Ohio, 
Rhode Island, Washington, Kentucky, Alaska, and 
New York have all approved major bond issues for this 
purpose. However, none of the States appear to have 
used their programs in conjunction with a new com- 
munity project. 

Hospital, Medical, and Educational Facilities, 
Several States now have, or have had in the past, 
grant-in-aid programs for the construction of hospital 
and medical facilities. In 1964, 12 States had active 
programs — ^Alabama, Alaska, California, Georgia, 



Hawaii, Kentucky, Maryland, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Nevada, New York, and North Carolina. Seven ad- 
ditional States had active programs between 1945 and 
1964. In addition to direct grants, four States — Ala- 
bama, California, Georgia, and North Carolina — 
offer State aid to localities to supplement the local 
contribution to Federal grant programs for hospital 
construction. 

Over half of the States provide grants to local gov- 
ernment specifically designated for public school capi- 
tal construction programs. In a number of States, 
community and junior colleges are included in the 
general public school grants for capital construction. 
In addition, of course, States provide direct funds for 
construction of State college and university buildings 
and campuses. 

State Supplements. For most of the preceding pro- 
gram areas, in at least some States, State aid is made 
available specifically designated to supplement the 
local contribution under applicable Federal grant pro- 
grams. Table 45 summarizes the extent of such Fed- 
eral-State-local cooperative financing. 

Economic Development Assistance. State eco- 
nomic and urban development assistance programs 
could make a significant contribution to a national 
program of balanced urbanization and new commu- 
nity development.^" Since 1950, 33 States have estab- 
lished an industrial development agency. At the pres- 
ent time, California is the only State without such an 
agency. 

State financial incentives to aid industrial develop- 
ment include: (1) statewide development credit cor- 
porations; (2) a State industrial finance authority; 

(3) State and local tax incentives to industry; and 

(4) authorization for the issuance of local govern- 
ment bonds to finance industrial development. Only 
three States currently do not use or authorize at least 
one of these four financial inducements. Many States 
use two or more of them. 

Full implementation of these programs involves 
cooperation between several State and local govern- 
ment agencies. In some cases, Federal agencies, pri- 
vate development groups, and business and industry 
are also involved. 

Development credit corporations are privately or- 
ganized, financed, and managed, but are usually char- 
tered by the State. Their primary function is to pro- 
vide funds to assist high risk industries to locate or 
expand within the State. Long-term loans are pro- 
vided to these industries when financing is not avail- 
able through regular commercial channels. Thirty-two 
States now have such corporations, but only 18 of 
these are on an active basis. 



Table 45 — ^State Aid to Localities Supplementing the Local 
Contribution Under Selected Federal Grant Programs, 
December 1967 



Waste Airport Hospital Urban Water and Urban 

State treat* construe- construe- plan* sewer mass 

ment tion tion ning> facilities trans- 

works portation 



Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa..: 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts.. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina.. 
North Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania... 
Rhode Island... 
South Carolina.. 
South Dakota... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 




X 



X 



x< 

X* 



x« 



X 



x« 



X7 



X X 

X 




X 



x« 



X 



x» 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 

X 



X 



* Some or alt aid from aviation*related taxes and revenue. 

1 Except for New York, consists of the provision of staff services which are credited 
toward the local contribution. 

2 Owns all or most of the airports. 

3 Owns and operates some of the airports. 

^ Sewer only. 

^ Loans only. 

^ Bond issue. 

7 Hardship only. 

8 Only in cases of proven hardship. 

0 Limited application. 



The State industrial finance authority is a device 
for making public funds available for industrial de- 
velopment. Funds are either appropriated by the legis- 
lature or raised through the sale of bonds. Twenty 
States now have such a program. Twelve of these 
States offer aid directly to local development agencies 
in the form of low-interest loans. 

Two other types of State economic development aid 
are the loan guarantee and the building authority. 
These programs raise money in the same manner as 
the direct loan program, but in the case of a loan 
guarantee the money is used to insure loans made by 
commercial authorities. This approach is used by six 
States. The building authority — utilized actively only 
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in New Hampshire — allows the State to develop in- 
dustrial sites and construct plants for lease or sale. 

State and local tax incentives to aid industry have 
been offered for several years. If “free-port” legisla- 
tion (which exempts from State taxation goods stored 
within the State for shipment out of State) is in- 
cluded, 41 States now practice this form of aid. The 
number is reduced by 50 percent if “free-port” laws 
are not included. This type of aid takes the form of 
long- or short-term exemptions from State and local 
income and excise taxes, rapid write-off of industrial 
capital investment, reduced tax rates, or a tax stabili- 
zation plan. 

Local government industrial development bond 
financing \vhich finances plants for lease to industry 
with tax exempt municipal securities is increasingly 
coming under fire as being self-defeating. The Com- 
mission dealt with the subject extensively in an earlier 
report.®^ In early 1968, initial steps were taken first 
by the U. S. Treasury Department and then in Con- 
gress to constrict the tax exempt status of income 
from such securities. The Commission modified its 
earlier position and urged Federal action to end the 
tax exempt status of municipal industrial develop- 
ment bonds. 



Technical Services and Assistance, Financial as- 
sistance is not the only method States have of aiding 
economic and urban development. Almost every State 
agency offers services or performs functions that affect 
local communities. Thirty-one States offer land-use 
services to localities while 28 have a zoning service that 
is used by local units of governments. Twenty-eight 
States perform water and sewer services while 26 aid 
localities with housing and health sei-vices. Table 46 
indicates selected planning and technical services that 
are performed by State agencies for local communities. 

NEW COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES 

As the problems resulting from the urbanization of 
the Nation’s expanding population become more 
serious, the planning -and construction of new com- 
munities may be viewed as an unparalleled opportuni- 
ty to combine private enterprise and business objec- 
tives with the broader social, economic, and political 
goals of American society. It is apparent from the 
previous discussion in this section of the report that 
the achievement of such goals depends largely on the 
nature of the development group and the extent of 



Table 46— State Services to Local Communities (1966) 



Planning and technical services 
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Alabama 

Arizona 
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Kansas 
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Mississippi... 

Montana 
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Nevada 

New Jersey.... 

New York 

North Carolina 
North Dakota.. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode Island.. 
South Dakota.. 

Tennessee 
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Utah 

Vermont 
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Washington.... 
West Virginia.. 

Wisconsin 

Puerto Rico.... 



X X 
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X 
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X 

X 
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X 

X 



Source: The Council of State Governments, ''Economic Development in the States" (Chicago, tllinols, 1967), p. 25. 
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governmental participation. Some of the recurring 
themes in this examination of past and present experi- 
ence are relevant in terms of the opportunities pre- 
sented by new community development. 

Planned new communities in the United States 
have been developed by private industry, the Federal 
Government, real estate Hrms, and philanthropic and 
other special groups. Their specific objectives then 
clearly have varied. 

The developers of company towns have been pri- 
marily interested in an available labor supply. Hence, 
such towns have been built near or surrounding a 
manufacturing plant or close to a source of natural 
resources. Some communities similar to company 
towns have been constructed by Federal agencies, but 
in this instance to accommodate a labor supply for 
such public projects as power and reclamation dams, 
atomic energy installations, and shipyards. 

Other Federal developments have been demonstra- 
tion projects with social objectives. A number of plan- 
ned communities have been built by philanthropic 
agencies for such demonstration purposes as housing 
and community planned improvements. 

Most new community developments today are be- 
ing undertaken by private real estate developers in- 
terested primarily in profit from the sale of land, or 
houses, or both. Real estate developers of the type 
identified as community builders are concentrating 
primarily on communities within commuting distance 
of large metropolitan centers. These communities gen- 
erally have shopping facilities, and may provide such 
amenities as golf courses, swimming pools, artificial 
lakes, club houses, and community centers. Most of 
the larger developers include industrial and com- 
mercial sites, and some have been very successful in 
attracting manufacturing, warehousing, research, and 
similar enterprises. 

A number of developers are focusing upon more 
specialized types of communities which have some or 
most of the traits of new communities but which lack 
a balance among such characteristics. Some develop- 
ments are primarily residential communities having 
only limited shopping facilities of a strictly neighbor- 
hood nature, and lacking extensive industrial, retail, 
or commercial areas. Other residential developments 
are even more specialized as retirement villages which 
do not require public schools. Some are restricted to 
vacation and recreation facilities which initially make 
no provision for year-round residence, although as 
time goes on their character may change. 

A final approach is the “planned centers and com.- 
munities” or “multi-purpose centers” type of large- 
scale urban development. This envisages the construc- 
tion of a multi-purpose center comprising retail, com- 
mercial, hotel, cultural, educational, and multi-family 
facilities as the generator and focal point for sur- 



rounding single- and multi-family residential growth. 
To incorporate these elements, it is necessary for the 
public jurisdiction (usually a county) within which 
the development is located to exercise vigorous plan- 
ning and land use control authority and supervision. 
Although there are probably no existing examples in 
the United States of the complete implementation of 
this approach, such locations as the Oakbrook shop- 
ping center west of Chicago and the South dale center 
outside of Minneapolis-St. Paul serve as partial ex- 
amples. 

While it is evident that a wide range of purposes 
have motivated those who have embarked on the 
hazardous project of new community planning and 
construction, the common characteristics of such un- 
dertakings have been the development of large tracts 
under one ownership following a fairly precise, in- 
clusive plan for all of the ultimate geographic area 
and incorporating some of the facilities and amenities 
for the whole community which normally would not 
be available until a considerably later period. Within 
the framework of a well-planned environment respon- 
sive to social and economic needs and goals, there has 
usually been a desire to provide a quality of housing, 
public facilities and services, and amenities unavail- 
able in conventional tract subdivisions. Although it 
has been recognized that certain of these objectives 
could be achieved through the extensive planning and 
supervision of any large-scale urban development, it 
has been contended by some that the building of new 
communities offers greater opportunities for the reali- 
zation of the full potential of large-scale urban devel- 
opment. 

BETTER PLANNED AND MORE EFFICIENT 
URBAN ENVIRONMENT 

Designing and building a new community from the 
ground up provides a unique opportunity to plan for 
orderly growth with the most desirable location, tim- 
ing, and sequence. It is possible to relate the new 
community development to areawide, regional, and 
national urban development plans and objectives. The 
continuous planning process required permits adjust- 
ments between the actual rate of growth of a new 
community and job opportunities within or near the 
community and the need for public facilities, trans- 
portation, public services, and commercial and retail 
establishments. Public investments can be related both 
to a projected and an actual rate of growth and an- 
ticipated need and capacity can be incorporated into 
current construction, thereby avoiding the necessity 
for later costly replacement or upgrading. 

Planning and design in a new community can be 
on a large enough scale to incorporate features which 
are difficult to obtain on a piecemeal design basis. For 
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example, an improved relationship between work and 
residential locations can be established through bal- 
anced development and distribution of economic ac- 
tivity. Greater ease of internal movement can be 
planned by separating types of motor vehicle traffic 
and in turn isolating tliem from pedestrians. More- 
over, the size and location of commercial and public 
buildings and other facilities can be more easily re- 
lated to traffic patterns in order to minimize conges- 
tion. 

The large-scale planning required for a new com- 
munity can also produce an improved esthetic en- 
vironment and provide amenities not otherwise avail- 
able. It can furnish a variety of types and range of 
costs of houses and lots including single family and 
townhouses, garden apartments and highrises. Such 
planning can also provide a range of cultural and 
recreational opportunities. 

IMPROVED PATTERNS OF LAND USE 

As a component of overall economic development, 
land use, and urbanization policy for the country, 
new communities afford the opportunity for accom- 
plishing a more efficient use of land for urban pur- 
poses. For example, given new technologies and mod- 
em communications-transportation systems, urban de- 
velopment no longer need be restricted by the rigid, 
outdated emphasis on physical proximity of natural 
resources. With this greater freedom, land can be ac- 
quired at a lower price with a resultant reduction in 
the cost of housing and other urban facilities. In ad- 
dition, the random pattern of discontinuous, low den- 
sity development can be avoided, and the concept of 
urban land as a public asset and a natural resource 
can be fostered. 

Curtailing Sprawl, The problems involved in the 
curtailment of urban sprawl have been discussed in 
chapters one and three of this report. At this point, it 
is sufficient to note the importance of the use of plan- 
ning and the staged development of a whole commu- 
nity as a means of overcoming the costs and burdens 
of scattered, unrelated population growth, while still 
retaining many of the desirable features reflecting the 
personal preferences which urban sprawl is said to 
represent. 

The Economics of Urban Land Use, Constme- 
tion of large-scale, planned new communities as part 
of a total economic development and land use policy 
can minimize or overcome some of the economic 
problems of the present patterns of urban develop- 
ment. The cost of land for urban development 
can be kept down in a number of ways. Prior to the 
extension of public utilities, enough lower priced land 
can be assembled for self-contained new community 
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locations outside of rapidly growing metropolitan 
areas. Housing and development costs can thereby be 
reduced. 

The assembly of adequate blocks of land for satel- 
lite new community development as part of a total 
regional urban development plan can help to avoid 
artificial shortages of land created when bypassed par- 
cels are held for speculative purposes. Such specula- 
tion is frequently encouraged by prevailing assessment 
and taxation policies, which undertax land in relation 
to building on the land and which further may afford 
preferential assessment treatment to some types of 
land such as farm land, without adequate require- 
ments. The cost of land for urban development with- 
in metropolitan areas can also be minimized if a pub- 
lic development agency is established having eminent I ^ 

domain powers to assemble land for new community 
development. Moreover, if public acquisition of land 
precedes construction of public facilities, the initial 
price of land can be held down and part of the sub- 
sequent increase in value can be recaptured for pub- 
lic purposes. 

Staged development based on an overall community 
plan can serve to reduce the pressures for rezoning 
and irrational land development, since opportunities j ] 

for intensive commercial and industrial development | i 

will be clearly identified, and overall financial values 
attributable to the new community development will 
be spread more evenly and predictably among devel- 
opment sites. 

Open Space and Recreation L^nds, New com- 
munity development can facilitate relating neigh- 
borhood park and recreational opportunities, munic- 
ipal open space and parks, and regional facili- 
ties to needs reflected in population location and den- 
sities. An element of flexibility can be introduced if a 
governmental jurisdiction has authority to acquire j 

land for future urban development. It would then be . i 

possible to assemble land in a sector in which develop- ; 

ment was anticipated and to keep it available for use I i 

as open space, public facilities, and recreation. ! i 

EXPERIMENTATION AND INNOVATION | 

A unique potential of planning and building a new 
community from the ground up is the chance to break 
away from conventional thinking and to attempt new 
arrangements without the constraints of existing pat- 
terns and established interests and rights. This can be 
viewed as analogous to and an extension of one of 
the advantages of a Federal form of government as 
distinguished from a unitary form. The States have 
frequently been described as ideal laboratories for 
trying innovations which subsequently can be adapted ■ i 

for broader use. New communities offer a similar ad- 1 1 

vantage. While opportunities are presented with any 
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type of new community building, it is argued by some 
that they would be multiplied if a new public or 
mixed public-private entity were created and given 
responsibility for the development, including the exer- 
cise of regulatory authority over land use and building 
construction. 

A Market For Technological Advance, It has 
been suggested that a combination of three major 
elements are needed to produce the advanced city 
building technology of which the nation’s econo- 
my and scientific and technical establishment are 
capable: theoretical and applied research must be un- 
dertaken, constraints and limitations on the applica- 
tion of new discoveries must be removed or eased, and 
a market for the new products and techniques must 
be created. New communities provide an opportunity 
to experiment with new types of building codes, par- 
ticularly those oriented to performance standards, to 
test land-use control techniques other than conven- 
tional zoning, and to negotiate new agreements with 
building trade unions including, for example, removal 
of some of the restraints on introducing new mate- 
rials and labor techniques in return for broadened op- 
portunities for year-round employment. Fully as im- 
portant to a more rapid introduction of new technolo- 
gy is the assurance of a market that will allow pro- 
ducers to recapture the costs of research, experimen- 
tation, and innovation. The result then could be that 
“the projects themselves establish a marketplace for 
the evolution of the methods and the technologies 
needed to get them done. The very existence of a 
continuing series of projects creates a market for the 
corresponding continuing evolution of the technolo- 
gies that are likely to be needed to support them and 
to support the creation of new and as-yet-impossible 
projects.” 

Flexibility in Regulation, Unduly restrictive, 
archaic, and misdirected building codes, zoning regu- 
lations, and land-use controls are commonly cited as 
contributing to the failure to realize the full potential 
of technological advances and industrial capability. 
In its study of building codes, this Commission iden- 
tified the need for changes which would promote uni- 
formity and improve performance standards.®® At 
present, the multiplicity of varying requirements in 
building codes administered by a host of local jurisdic- 
tions, along with the preponderance of rigid specifica- 
tion codes, serve to limit technological innovation. 
The cost of gaining certification in the face of varying 
specifications for materials and building techniques 
further limits innovation. Moreover, the specification 
approach itself, under which particular materials and 
systems are authorized, rather than performance char- 
acteristics required, places further handicaps upon 
innovation. 



The wisdom of contemporary zoning in the United 
States, as it is used to control the bulk, use, intensity, 
location, and density of development, is increasingly 
challenged. While impeding new and innovative de- 
sign approaches to urban development, it also fre- 
quently fails to accomplish its purpose of protecting 
existing patterns and of providing meaningful separa- 
tion of types, since rigid zoning invites variances and 
conditional uses. One authority on zoning has ques- 
tioned the desirability of zoning as it is usually prac- 
ticed today: 

. . . zoning is a police power measure enacted by units of 
local government under permissive State legislation. Zoning 
regulations establish in advance of applications for develop- 
ment, groups of permitted uses that vary from district to 
district. These regulations are not necessarily related to other 
regulatory devices or to any community plan. They are ad- 
ministered by officials having only limited discretionary 
powers. Ultimate review of the regulations and the actions of 
administrative officials under them is by appeal only and is 
a judicial function.®* 

In a new community, the weight of pre-existing 
patterns of building code regulations, zoning, and 
other land-use controls would either be absent or 
minimized. Hence, a major deterrent to testing new 
approaches would not exist. In some cases, this would 
require exempting the new community area from 
State or countywide minimum building codes and 
from county zoning provisions. A major advantage 
of new community development would be the absence 
of existing vested interests in a particular type of 
building code regulation or zoning pattern. The op- 
portunity would be presented for taking a more flexi- 
ble and adaptable approach — such as relating land- 
use controls more directly to tax policy, comprehensive 
plans, and other land development measures. 

Program Innovation, One of the major charac- 
teristics of providing services in new communities is 
the need to render an adequate level of service to a 
population which initially will be too small for many 
specialized programs, yet will rapidly increase — thus 
providing an opportunity for imaginative experimenta- 
tion. For example, a new community could review the 
j jibility of a total environmental health program 
. .dcipating future growth. The community could be 
designed to make sites available for multi-purpose 
neighborhood and areawide health centers, possibly 
in conjunction with civic and commercial town centers. 
These locations could be coordinated with transporta- 
tion plans, location of jobs, and other community 
activity with relative ease. 

The opportunity also will exist for developing an 
educational system encompassing the community acti- 
vities of all age groups. The elementary school could 
serve as a neighborhood center; the high school as 
an integral element of the conununity center, with its 
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facilities extended to fulfill civic as well as educational 
needs; and the university as an urban campus woven 
into the structure of the city, reflecting the close rela- 
tionship between the university and private research 
institutions and industry, as well as the broad cultural 
influence that the college can exert on the entire com- 
inunity.®- 

Administrative Organization. New communities 
can contribute to the improvement of governmental 
organization in two ways. First, if they are properly 
planned and located, their potential size and the pro- 
vision of land for future growth can eliminate the 
multiplication of small local govemnierit units which 
frequently are incorporated without due regard to the 
overall pattern of urban development. 

Seco*'d, the development of a new community pro- 
vides an opportunity for devising new governmental 
structures and patterns unhampered by the constraints 
of existing jurisdictional boundaries. A new commu- 
nity can be provided with a form of government 
which will facilitate a unified growth pattern and be 
related to areawide urban development. Some func- 
tions \vill be provided on an areawide basis. Others 
will be provided locally by the new’ community, per- 
haps initially through agreement or contract arrange- 
ments until a sufficient size is achieved to support 
their independent provision. The possibility of using 
the county or a multi-county unit, supplemented by 
local representation and participation, for the provi- 
sion of local services might also be attempted. The 
basic point is that experimentation is possible in re- 
lating local governmental needs to areawide demands 
and to State and national development goals, while 
retaining the essentials of our democratic system. 

BROAD HOUSING AND EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES 

Through effective planning, land-use control regu- 
lations, zoning, and development controls, as well as 
available public programs, it would be possible to fur- 
nish a wide range of housing types at vaiying costs, 
including low-income housing provided either directly 
or through rent supplement arrangements. This ob- 
jective could be accomplished directly if an urban de- 
velopment authority were established having jurisdic- 
tion over the disposition and use of land. It could be 
facilitated indirectly by incorporating in Federal and 
State urban programs a requirement for low-income 
housing. 

A new community could transcend some of the pat- 
terns of social stratification \vhich have emerged in 
older communities. Realistic ratios of lower, moderate, 
and upper income residents of varying social, ethnic, 
and racial backgrounds could be encouraged. More- 



over, if economic, commercial, and industrial devel- 
opment and employment opportunities were available, 
along with job training and education for contem- 
porary urban living, the provision of a range of hous- 
ing opportunities would be undergirded by the sup- 
port required to make it viable. 

Some have suggested that one approach to the 
problem of the ghetto is to encourage the dispersal of 
its residents out of tlie central cities. One feature of 
such an approach could be the provision of low-and 
moderate-income houses in new^ communities with a 
mixed residential pattern. 

ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND THE LOCATION 
OF URBANIZATION 

Programs for new’ communities, for facilitating the 
sound growth of existing municipalities, and for re- 
habilitating and strengthening large metropolitan cen- 
ters arc among the possibilities available to further a 
positive national urbanization policy. Governmental 
decisions already exert a profound influence upon 
both areas. The impact of these decisions is frequently 
unrelated to overall national, regional, or State goals 
and, in fact, may run contrary to such objectives. De- 
sirable options may be hampered or foreclosed by the 
indirect effects of some programs. The development of 
a new community program in conjunction w^ith an ec- 
onomic development policy could focus government 
programs on desirable objectives and assist in directing 
them so that they would re-enforce one another. For 
example, if a goal of encouraging new centers of ec- 
onomic and urban growth is adopted, new communi- 
ties can provide a means for accomplishing this ob- 
jective. By marshalling and concentrating public pro- 
grams and private enterprise initiative in particular 
areas, the opportunity for diversity and greater bal- 
ance in urban developmental patterns can be better 
achieved. 

INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 

New communities also can be viewed as a method 
of providing an investment opportunity on a large- 
scale basis. From this perspective, investment in land 
for a ne\v community furnishes the opportunity of a 
long-term, large-scale real estate venture. While expe- 
rience has shown that the speculative “windfall” type 
of return cannot be expected from new community 
land development, such investment is an opportunity 
to cash in on returns from a booming real estate 
market with fairly rapid appreciation. Whereas a pri- 
marily speculative return involves holding land until 
development catches up \vith and envelopes it, new 
community investment offers an opportunity for the 
exercise of entrepreneurial efforts to influence the rate 
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and timing of return. The community plan for devel- 
opment, and government acceptance of such a plan, 
provide a degree of predictability and a commitment 
to a specific type and rate of development. It also fur- 
nishes a limited opportunity to laige corporations for 
diversification of investments and for the realization 
of certain tax advantages through the treatment of 
capital gains and depreciation. Furthermore, the crit- 
ical need for laige initial cash outlays may provide an 
opportunity for some investors to deduct initial ex- 
penses from other income, thus increasing their ulti- 
mate return when a profitable position is attained. A 
recent analysis of these tax advantages, however, indi- 
cates that such opportunities are somewhat limited.^^ 

LAND MARKETING TECHNIQUE 

The development of new communities may be 
viewed primarily as a method of putting land on the 
market for urban, commercial, and industrial uses. In 
these terms two special advantages are offered by the 
land marketing technique. First, if improvements and 
amenities are provided, it can give the land holder a 
competitive advantage over others selling land in the 
same market. Second, for a land holder already own- 
ing the land, particularly if it has been held for a long 
while, it provides an orderly way of developing a mar- 
ket and disposing of land over a period of time, there- 
by assuring a steady return. A less advantageous situa- 
tion prevails when a developer must acquire a laige 
enough land tract for new community development 
prior to its marketing. In this case, the competitive 
advantage of the new community assumes major sig- 
nificance. 

STANDARD SETTING MODELS 

New communities are viewed by some as presenting 
an important opportunity to demonstrate varying 
kinds of urban environments which in turn can serve 
as models. In this light, new communities, even in 
rather limited number, can be significant on an exper- 
imental or demonstration basis. They could provide* a 
yardstick against which communities developed on 
different bases could be judged. A leading urban plan- 
ner recently observed : “We particularly need planned 
new cities to set design standards for a population 
which has come to accept scattered, unorganized 
growth as the norm. We have few distinguished exam- 
ples of how beautiful an urban area can be. Thus, we 
urgently need 50 to 100 standard-setting models. With 
even a dozen demonstration new cities in the next de- 
cade we might logically expect the merit of those per- 
formances to attract the national support required to 
create a national policy.®* 



PUBLIC AWARENESS AND ATTENTION TO 
URBAN DEVELOPMENT PROBLEMS 

Quite clearly, a number of the goals of new com- 
munity development can also be achieved by different 
means, particularly through other types of large-scale 
development. Yet, the enterprise of plaiming, organiz- 
ing, and building an entire new coirununity focuses 
public attention in a way that a series of separate and 
often unrelated development decisions cannot. Rela- 
tionships among local goals and aspirations and 
broader regional. State, and national goals are more 
readily apparent. The attention of major govern- 
mental institutions and of the puWic-at-large can be 
more easily gained. Public agencies can concentrate 
their attention and resources on a project the size of 
a new community and make more effective use of 
their limited staff resources. 

PROBLEMS FACING NEW COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT 

Deeply ingrained in the collective experience of the 
American people is a belief in the idea of progress 
and in the capacity of man to improve himself and 
his environment. These basic tenets — ^among other 
thin^ — have prompted repeated efforts to build 
plaimed new communities geared to achieving the 
ideal of a gracious and liveable physical environment 
and to implementing certain social and economic 
goals. 

While new community development holds real 
promise as an improved pattern of urban develop-- 
ment, as a curb on sprawl, and as one means of 
promoting a national urbanization policy, their record 
to date indicates that they face a number of problems. 
The most critical difficulties can be summarized as 
follows: 

■ If the potential of new communities which distin- 
guishes them from tract subdivision development is 
to be realized, exceedingly large initial investments 
in land, land development, and such amenities as 
neighborhood recreation centers must be made, en- 
tailing exceptionally heavy annual carrying costs in 
anticipation of future sales and the accompanying 
growth in tax base which will produce ultimate 
profits and public revenues. 

■ Governmental decisions regarding planning, land 
use control, and program development which will 
protect both the public and the developers’ interest 
in the project must be made initially in anticipa- 
tion of a local constituency and political and com- 
munity leadership which is not yet present. 

* Because of these fiscal and other factors, new com- 
munities thus far have been unable to provide a 
range of housing and of job opportunities, hence 
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no balanced “mix” of residents; efforts to achieve 
these social and economic goals in a new commu- 
nity context seemingly would require the combined 
effort and cooperation of the developer, govern- 
ment, private industry, and the residents themselves. 

Probably the single most difficult problem encoun- 
tered by a new community developer is the assembly 
and development of adequate land at a cost which 
will average out at a competitive level for various pro- 
jected purposes and produce enough total return to 
provide a reasonable profit. Directly related is the 
question of financing the extremely heavy carrying 
costs during the extended period before land sales are 
adequate to eliminate the indebtedness incurred. This 
problem is not as acute where the new community ap- 
proach is used as a marketing device by a large land- 
holder. However, the number of tracts of land still 
in private hands, which are of sufficient size and of 
appropriate location for new community development, 
is extremely limited. Most of these holdings are situ- 
ated in the West, primarily in California. As public 
lands are reclassified, some strategically located new 
tracts may become available for development, but 
present indications are that most reclassifications for 
urban purposes will be of a size and location more 
suitable for the expansion of existing cities by annexa- 
tion rather than for the creation of new cities. It can 
be anticipated that the land assembly and develop- 
ment problem will continue to be a major limiting 
factor in new community development. 

The second major problem faced in the develop- 
ment of new communities is the need to provide an 
appropriate governmental structure to guide, direct, 
and serve a community which starts fresh and en- 
compasses the total projected area of its ultimate 
growth. The public jurisdiction must make decisions 
regarding plans for the direction of development, 
must exert appropriate controls to guide the develop- 
ment, must adopt policies regarding public facilities, 
and must provide public services for an area having a 
population too small at the outset to meet minimum: 
standards for incorporation. To complicate matters, 
the development frequently will take place within a 
rural county which is not equipped to assume juris- 
diction over an area destined to become urban in na- 
ture. In contrast, conventional large-scale subdivision 
development normally occurs either in areas annexed 
to existing municipalities with established governmen- 
tal structures or witliin the confines or urban counties 
that can cope with land development problems. 

This difficulty must be resolved, because if the goals 
of the new community are to be realized, a govern- 
mental structure is necessary to protect the develop- 
er’s plan and to realize such public objectives as the 
provision of a range of housing opportunities and the 



encouragement of a diversified economic base. 
.Achievement of these public goals, in eff ect, comprise 
the third basic problem area. If they are ignored, new 
community developments may offer meaningful 
planned physical alternatives to the present pattern to 
sprawl. Yet, they will hardly provide any significant 
answers to the problems we face as a consequence of 
present and projected migration patterns of low in- 
come families. 

Public decisions then must be made which antici- 
pate a growing constituency and which involve goals 
and preferences only generally predictable. The tim- 
ing of these decisions is critically significant. If incor- 
poration as a home rule municipality occurs too soon 
without an adequate understanding and acceptance 
of the broader goals of the new community, the very 
purpose which justified its special investments and 
procedures may well be lost. On the other hand, if 
incoiporation or other permanent arrangements are 
too long postponed, a dependent area without the 
requisite community identification and political lead- 
ership may develop. 

A related problem is that if incorporation is sought, 
the efforts of new communities to become financially 
self-sufficient, coupled with the basic concept of a 
community planned as a single self-contained unit, 
can serve to foster fragmentation in an urbanized 
area. In order to provide a tax base sufficient to pro- 
duce revenues for public services, new community 
builders strive for a higher assessed valuation in non- 
residential land uses. This action also can assure a 
wide variety of jobs for residents. How'ever, it encour- 
ages competition for revenue producing industries and 
commercial activities as a means of keeping taxes low 
— frequently at the expense of the surrounding area. 
Unless there is strong areawide planning and effective 
State tax equalization programs or area-wide taxes, 
new communities may become a source of further 
governmental fragmentation. 

A fourth basic difficulty is the inherent need for 
flexibility in the face of a fairly rigid and well en- 
trenched land use regulation pattern. This rigidity is 
buttressed by a traditional concern for the protection 
of private property rights. While increasing urbani- 
zation and the accompanying greater use of higher 
density housing has prompted some reassessment of 
land use patterns, the single-family house situated on 
a third or a quarter of an acre in a suburban setting 
is still a strong aspiration on the part of many, and in 
an age of prosperity an increasing number can pay 
the price. 

Finally, public attitudes and preferences represent 
one of the major imponderables in assessing the pros- 
pects of new communities. Experience to date pro- 
vides only scant indication of the public reaction to 
independent, diversified new' communities. Those 
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areas with which people have been most familiar are 
primarily attractive suburban developments located 
in metropolitan areas. Response to innovative archi- 
tecture has been mixed. There is still a strong attrac- 
tion to single family quarter-acre lot houses, but clus- 
ter tovvnhouses at reasonable prices have also been 
popular. The residents of these developments have 
been mainly of middle-income, white collar back- 
ground, although certain older communities, par- 
ticularly those located near industrial sites, also have 
some lower-middle income blue collar workers living 
in them. The question of public attitudes toward a 
location away from existing urban concentrations and 
a diversified population is more difficult to assess. The 
growth of many medium-sized cities out of metropoli- 
tan areas and the movement of industry to them 
would seem to indicate a willingness to seek new loca- 
tions. The acceptance of a mixed population is harder 
to evaluate. Some opinion survey results and consider- 
able practical experience indicate that vigorous efforts 
will have to be mounted if new communities are to 
overcome their tendency toward homogenized, eco- 
nomically and socially segregated environments. 

THE CHALLENGE OF NEW COMMUNITIES 

For new communities to fulfill their greatest poten- 
tial as an element in national, regional, and State 
urbanization plans, it is necessary to reconcile broad 
social goals with the economic objectives of develop- 
ers. This will require a variety of urban design, insti- 
tutional, and financial measures which can be imagi- 
natively related and effectively administered. Yet, 
the sources of potential conflict are numerous. For 
example, private developers cannot be expected to 
bear the cost of generalized social benefits which may 
flow from certain new community programs. The pro- 
vision of low-income housing will require creative 
planning, public education, and special urban design 



features and it must be related to job opportunities 
and commercial and industrial development. Plan- 
ning for more economic and efficient land use pat- 
terns in new communities and large-scale develop- 
ments, including increased use of higher density town- 
house and high-rise housing, must be reconciled with 
personal preferences and market demands which still 
emphasize single-family lower density tract housing — 
especially on the metropolitan area fringe where land 
for satellite new communities or large-scale develop- 
ments is most likely to be available. 

However, perhaps the greatest requirement for the 
development of new communities is public recogni- 
tion and acceptance. The public, in general, and pri- 
vate developers and government, in particular, must 
become aware of the distinctive advantages of new 
community development as one of a variety of types 
of large-scale urban development. More important, 
they must recognize the opportunities presented by 
new communities in combatting such attendant prob- 
lems of increasing urbanization as sprawl, blight, and 
congestion; moreover, they must be willing to seek the 
realization of these objectives. Private and governmen- 
tal action clearly is required to provide the physical, 
economic, and social framework of new communities. 
Yet, if new community development is to be effective- 
ly sustained and promoted, it must become meaning- 
ful and relevant in human terms. The goals of new 
community development represent one means to pro- 
mote planned, orderly large-scale urban development 
and to achieve a balanced urbanization policy. Yet, 
as perhaps best exemplified in the attempt to provide 
a racial and an income mix in developments, these 
objectives are social as well as physical. If the urban 
environment is to be humanized, as well as rational- 
ized, it will require an expanded partnership which 
goes beyond private and governmental action to in- 
clude and ultimately to depend upon public recogni- 
tion, acceptance, and support. 
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Guidance and Controls for 
Development and New 



Large-Scale Urban 
Communities 



THE ENORMOUS SPREAD of Urbanization since the 
war and the prospect of even greater spread in the 
future has alerted the Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernments to seek ways and means of checking its 
abuses and accentuating its constructive creative possi- 
bilities. While independent and satellite new com- 
munities give a chance to start fresh without the 
handicaps of a pre-existing city pattern, even their 
most enthusiastic advocates recognize that they can- 
not completely replace the more conventional type of 
urban expansion. This chapter then deals with land- 
use controls that would foster more effective large- 
scale urban development generally, including new 
communities specifically — ^and all with a view toward 
improving our urban environment. Existing land-use 
controls and practices are summarized at the outset. 
Possible new approaches then will be explored. At 
times, the analysis will be suggestive and speculative 
and this is only proper, given the limited practical ex- 
perience in the United States with general planning 
and control of large-scale development. 

LAND-USE CONTROLS, PRACTICES AND 
PROBLEMS— AN OVERVIEW 

Possible government action relative to large-scale 
urban development would have two purposes: one 
essentially positive in character, and the other more 
negative. First, if it is assumed that laige-scale urban 
and new community development is in the public in- 
terest, governmental jurisdictions could encourage 
urban development on this scale and assist private 
enterprise to operate at this level. Secondly, large- 
scale development imposes heavy burdens on the pub- 
lic and can work against the public good when not 
properly timed, located, financed, or designed. Gov- 
ernment, therefore, may need to develop and invoke 
certain controls to protect the commonweal. 

Land use regulations may perform three functions. 
They provide development guides and standards, es- 
tablish certain restraints on development, and offer 



inducements to encourage better design and land use. 
All may be present in a single instrument. Thus, a 
zoning ordinance may set a minimum lot size standard 
of 10,000 square feet, which restrains the developer 
from creating a lot smaller than that size. But at the 
same time, to induce the developer to set aside more 
public open space, the ordinance may allow him to 
cluster houses on 4,500 square foot lots if he consoli- 
dates in a common green area a matching 5,500 
square foot area for each house. While land-use regu- 
latory devices often perform more tlian one function, 
it is useful to discuss separately their application to 
laige-scale development and urban growth. 

GUIDES AND STANDARDS 

In theory, a comprehensive plan is a statement, in 
words and graphics, of a government’s determination 
as to how its jurisdictional area should be developed 
and appear at some future date. It is, or should be, 
a guide to the large-scale developer in preparing the 
detailed plans for his property. 

Under present law and practice, however, compre- 
hensive planning is likely to have many weaknesses. 
For one thing, a government usually has no clear au- 
thority to enforce compliance with a comprehensive 
plan as such. Some enforcement of a land-use plan 
may be obtained through zoning in built-up areas, 
but in undeveloped areas, especially agricultural 
zones within the urbanizing frontier, legal as well as 
political and economic pressures often 'ombine to 
make a comprehensive plan meaningless. Moreover, 
many jurisdictions appear to have no particular de- 
sire to maintain the integfrity of a comprehensive plan. 
This situation is especially true of attempts to carry 
out county or regional plans, which almost without ex- 
ception, are the type of plans to encompass new com- 
mimity or other large-scale development. Moreover, 
there are still relatively few plans for sparsely settled 
areas, particularly for thof>e in which large-scale de- 
velopments might be located. 
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Finally, comprehensive plans often fall short of be- 
ing comprehensive. In the fii'st place, the same aspect 
of development is often planned with iess-than-per- 
fect coordination by different governments, such as 
the land-use plans of adjacent cities, or of a city and 
a county. In other instances, different elements of the 
plan are prepared by different government entities, 
such as a thoroughfare plan by the State highway 
commission, a land-use plan by the county or regional 
planning agency, and a medical facility plan by a hos- 
pital planning council. In addition, important ele- 
ments of development arc omitted from the compre- 
hensive plan and, most significant for a new com- 
munity development, specific plans for housing based 
on the income level of the population are rarely found 
in comprehensive plans for undeveloped areas. 

Zoning is the most common and most powerful 
land-use regulation employed by an overwhelming 
majority of local governments. Zoning acts as a guide 
for development when it designates specific areas for 
specific uses, such as low-density residential, high- 
density residential, commercial, and industrial uses. 
In its application to large-scale development, how- 
ever, conventional zoning practices have many weak- 
nesses. In open, undeveloped or rural areas, zoning’s 
usefulness as a guide to urban development is limited 
because the districting is so general as to be meaning- 
less or the area is zoned exclusively for agriculture or 
low-density residence thereby ruling out the range of 
uses necessary in a new community. As was pointed 
out before, legal, political, and economic pressures on 
zoning in these undeveloped areas make it difficult, 
if not impossible, to hold to a zoning plan, no matter 
how appropriate it might be. 

Another problem with conventional zoning is that 
it was originally designed for building on a lot-by-lot, 
piece-by-piece basis. Its purpose primarily was to pro- 
tect the individual property owner from an incom- 
patible or harmful use next door or in the neighbor- 
hood. While such protection is still essential in built- 
up areas, the many detailed standards required for 
established neighborhoods are unnecessary when an 
entire neighborhood or community is designed as a 
unit and built according to an original comprehensive 
plan. Such detailed standards tend to inhibit creative 
design and can cause diseconomies for large-scale de- 
velopment. 

In many jurisdictions zoning is used not as a guide 
for development, but, inadvertently or otherwise, as a 
means to prevent urban development. It is in these 
municipalities that the administration of zoning is 
most likely to be strong and unwaivering. In some 
cases the objective is to control the timing of develop- 
ment and prevent leapfrogging — a proper objective, 
but zoning is an improper means to achieve it. In 
other cases restrictive or large-lot zoning effectively 



excludes lower income families that are not considered 
‘‘desirable” — an improper objective. 

Numerical zoning standards (such as, lot size, side- 
yard, building heights, and number of dwelling units 
per acre) are expressed in terms of either a maximum 
or a minimum, rather than of both upper and lower 
limits. Thus an area designated for high-density resi- 
dences will set a maximum of 40 dwelling units per 
acre. There will be no assurance, however, that the 
zoning district will be used for apartments since the 
owner, if he chooses, may develop his property at only 
one unit to the acre or less. Most ordinances should 
contain provisions establishing limits such as: “no less 
than 30 units and no more than 40 units per acre.” 
This will assure a proper spread of housing types built 
by private developers. 

Many requirements to assure a complete and bal- 
anced community cannot legally be demanded by a 
municipality under the guise of zoning. For example, 
a specific lot cannot be zoned exclusively for a church, 
or a service station, or for a playground. Nor is it 
possible under zoning to insist on a minimum or a 
maximum cost of the housing built in a certain area 
— a necessity if a new community is to provide the 
requisite economic range for a diverse population. 

In general, then, reliance on zoning for a precise 
detailed allocation of land uses prior to the prepara- 
tion of a detailed plan for a new community, is im- 
practical, and unnecessarily inhibiting to the devel- 
oper. After the project is built, of course, zoning is 
a useful tool to maintain the integrity of the project. 

Most of the comments on the inadequacy of zoning 
also apply to conventional subdivision regulations. 
Local subdivision regulations do not serve as a guide 
to the precise design of new communities. They are 
primarily collections of standards that the developer 
must meet. Subdivision regulations generally give de- 
velopers greater discretion than zoning provisions. In 
addition, many of the standards used in subdivision 
regulations, especially street and utility standards, 
must be retained in any system of land-use regulation 
that might be established for large-scale development 
or new communities. 

Yet evidence exists of discrimination in some com- 
munities where improvement standards are set unduly 
high thereby making it impossible to build low- and 
moderate-cost housing. There also is reason to believe 
that some communities specify excessive improvement 
requirements to discourage development, just as they 
use excessive zoning requirements for the same pur- 
poses. 

Some local jurisdictions have adopted a planned 
unit development (PUD) ordinance to handle large- 
scale, single ownership projects. These ordinances 
could be and are, in many instances, the model for 
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much of the land-use regulation needed for new 
towns and new conununities. 

The distinguishing characteristics of the PUD de- 
velopment technique are that it combines i:oning and 
subdivision control procedures in a way to permit 
greater flexibility in design. While the rigid numerical, 
zoning district standards are replaced with broad 
flexibility in land-use allocations, there is detailed ad- 
ministrative review and approval of specific plans. De- 
sign review, however, is ordinarily specified very 
broadly; thus the PUD technique establishes 
standards, but does not designate a specific design 
scheme for the developer. 

The use of PUD ordinances has increased rapidly 
during the past four or five years; yet legally its use 
has not been clearly established in many States. Only 
five States — Arkansas, Connecticut, Hawaii, Indiana, 
and New Jersey — have adopted enabling legislation 
authorizing the PUD development techinque for local 
jurisdictions. A sixth State — ^New York — ^has also 
acted, but there appears to be some question whether 
its authorizing statute is adequate. In any event, until 
specific State enabling legislation is provided in the 
remaining nine-tenths of the States, the potential 
PUD will not be fully realized for large-scale and new 
community development. 

Another major limitation on the potential use of 
PUD by local governments is that proper administra- 
tion of the ordinance requires a great deal more ex- 
pertise than conventional zoning or subdivision regu- 
lation. Relatively few small local jurisdictions with 
potential as new growth centers presently have access 
to properly qualified planners for PUD administra- 
tion. 

Finally, most PUD ordinances permit the developer 
the option of requesting approval of his project as a 
planned unit development or electing to operate un- 
der conventional land-use regulations. Even though 
the public could expect substantial advantages under 
the PUD technique, the developer may choose the 
other route. Under present laws, the PUD review 
technique is not mandatory for the developer. 

RESTRAINTS 

Land-use regulations may be designed to restrain 
large-scale or new community development and this 
usually occurs in either of two types of situations. 
First, permanent prohibition of development might 
be desirable when a project is proposed for a location 
not suitable to development because of topographic or 
other natural conditions, or when it is contrary to a 
future land-use plan and the site is proposed for an- 
other use. Second, temporary prohibition of develop- 
ment might be desirable when the timing of the ap- 
plication for construction approval is not appropriate 
because of location or because of a substantial burden 



on public facilities and finances, even though develop- 
ment of the proposal at some future date is entirely 
proper. 

Permanent prohibition by local governments of un- 
wanted development under their police powers is 
difficult. While communities have had some success 
in prohibiting development in flood plains, local offi- 
cials are finding that for optimum prevention of flood 
damage, police power ordinances may violate due 
process and compensation to property owners may be 
necessary. 

The zoning power generally has proved unsatisfac- 
tory for land conservation. Preservation of land for 
agricultural uses is extremely difficult to maintain in 
the face of the onslaught of urban expansion. Some- 
times temporary restraints can be enforced on con- 
servation lands that should remain permanently im- 
developed. Development of wetlands, for example, 
might be prevented so long as the owner is unable or 
unwilling to meet stringent drainage requirements. 
But if he is willing to incur the expense of installing 
adequate drainage facilities, a prohibition on develop- 
ment would probably lead to a violation of due proc- 
ess. 

Courts universally have held that zoning private 
land for public purposes, such as recreation, amounts 
to confiscation. One alternative device used to prevent 
development on land desired for public purposes is 
the “official map.” Employed more often for high- 
ways than for parks, the official map designates those 
land parcels needed for future public use. Once it is 
adopted by the local legislative body, the landowner 
may not initiate development of any land earmarked 
for highways or parks. The landowner may appeal the 
official map designation in which case the community 
must purdiase the parcel or remove the restriction. 
Usually the community has 12 months after notifica- 
tion by the landowner in which to complete the trans- 
action. 

The official map can be effective for preventing 
large-scale development of areas needed for public 
purposes only where the conununity has statutory au- 
thority to use the technique and the funds to pur- 
chase the land if the designation is challenged. Au- 
thority to adopt an official map has to be specifically 
granted to local governments by the State enabling 
acts. Presently, 26 States give their communities power 
to reserve streets by adoption of an official map and 
13 permit the reservation of park and playground 
areas.^ Yet, even within those States authorizing the 
official map, relatively few conununities use the 
power. The official map technique is generally lack- 
ing in predominantly rural areas in which laige-scale 
urban development or new conununities might be 
proposed. 
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Communities have had unusual difficulty in hold- 
ing land which is zoned for industrial use in undevel- 
oped areas. Prime industrial land is usually flat, has 
good access to highway and railroad transportation 
(and sometimes to water transportation), is subdi- 
vided into small parcels, and contains a minimum of 
existing noiiindustrial development. These character- 
istics, unfortunately, also make the site desirable for 
large-scale residential and commercial development. 
Because of the relative scarcity of good industrial 
sites in most communities, land should be set aside 
five to ten years in advance of need for this purpose. 
Local policy, however, is vulnerable if demand for 
residential or commercial land occurs earlier. Local 
officials would be under considerable pressure to per- 
mit a diflferent kind of development. Furthermore, 
the courts have not ruled favorably on the retention 
of exclusive industrial zoning in cases where there is 
an immediate demand for residential and commercial 
development. 

The most effective method to retain land for in- 
dustry appears to be public ownership by establish- 
ment of a land bank, with the land to be sold or 
leased later for private industrial development. This 
technique, however, faces many hurdles.^ First of all, 
local governments rarely have money to buy substan- 
tial amounts of land on the open market. Secondly, 
there is a strong tradition in many communities of 
opposing public purchase of undeveloped land to be 
sold for private use. Finally, if the land is purchased 
to delay or prevent immediate development, questions 
of fairness arise that otherwise would not be raised if 
the land was acquired for public use. 

If the outlying development requires central city 
water and sewerage, the central city is in a good posi- 
tion to control the location of fringe development and 
prevent leap-frogging. It need only to refuse to extend 
the facilities. In parts of the country where water is 
scarce, this is particularly effective. In those few com- 
munities having municipal power plants, denial of 
electric power can also be used to guide growth more 
efficiently. 

Compete denial of public facilities to a would-be 
developer, however, is actually infrequent. Most pub- 
lic officials are hesitant to use such drastic measures 
and, in many instances. State laws or the State utility 
commissions forbid denial of services to outlying new 
development. 

Several techniques short of denial may be used, 
however. Before extending utilities, the municipality 
might require annexation or annexation with a fixed 
fee per lot. On the other hand, a municipality might 
make an unusually high charge for water and sewer 
service — as much as double the in-town rate. Requir- 
ing developers to pay all costs of main extensions is 
fairly common, and increasingly municipalities are 



requiring developers to pay for mains large enough to 
later serve all the intervening undeveloped area. In 
such cases, the developer will be reimbursed for the 
excess cost as the landowners in the gap subdivide 
and pay the municipality for tying into water and 
sewer mains. Heavy utility charges then may slow 
down leap-frogging and when the developer is willing 
to pay these charges, the providing community is re- 
imbursed for some of the public costs of this kind of 
development. 

Many municipalities wrongly use zoning to post- 
pone development. A common practice is to zone out- 
lying land exclusively for agriculture use, or more of- 
ten and more effectively, to zone for very low-density, 
single family residential use — two to five acre mini- 
mum lot size. However, if the purpose of large-lot 
zoning is to postpone more intensive development of 
outlying sections until some more auspicious future 
time, the community should not allow any develop- 
ment of the area (making it a holding zone). Even 
low-density development will fix the pattern of future 
development and eventually require provision of pub- 
lic facilities and services. The initiative for better land 
use allocation will be lost then. Finally, as was pointed 
out earlier, large-lot zoning is used by some com- 
munities not to postpone development, but to prevent 
the type of small-lot development that , might bring 
“unwanted” economic and racial groups ihto the com- 
munity. , 

Two real estate taxation techniques alio have been 
suggested to assist in preservation of open space and 
in the staging of development. These techniques — 
preferential assessment and deferred taxation — are de- 
signed to provide a measure of tax relief to farm land 
owners on the fringes of growing cities. Under prefer- 
ential assessment, the assessment of farm lands and 
open space lands is based solely on their actual use 
value rather than on their fair market value which 
would reflect urban market values. Deferred taxation 
is designed also to lighten the tax burden on owners 
of open space lands, but it provides a means of re- 
couping lost tax revenues when the lands are devel- 
oped for urban purposes. 

In terms of furthering their ostensible goals, both 
approaches appear to have some basic deficiences. 
Both are primarily tax relief measures and appear to 
be an ineffective means to preserve open space and 
stage urban development.^ Recent studies suggest that 
real estate taxation based on assessment of fair market 
value probably does not “force” owners of open space 
land to sell out to speculators to any greater extent 
than fair market assessment forces owners of devel- 
oped urban land to sell their properties. Moreover, in 
most States, assessments measures must apply equally 
to all property owners who are similarly situated in 
the urban fringe area. Therefore under preferential 
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assessment, a speculator owning undeveloped or farm 
land within the path of development thus is given a 
great incentive to hold his land out of development in 
anticipation that annual increases in value will exceed 
low taxes. The effect would be to further push devel- 
opment out into the fringe area and compound the 
problem of leap-frogging. 

Nevertheless, few would deny that public tax poli- 
cies do have an impact on urban development. This 
subject — given its scope— deserves an extensive, in- 
depth study with consideration given to both real 
estate and income taxation techniques for dealing 
with problems of urban fringe area development. 

INDUCEMENTS 

A number of new planning and land-use control 
techniques can serve as inducements when they are 
offered for laige-scale development and are v/ithheld 
for small-scale development. Because of the nature of 
zoning and subdivision controls, inducement can only 
take the form of relaxation or removal of the rigid 
requirements of these ordinances. This can be done 
in several ways. The following cover the most com- 
monly used techniques. 

Conventional zoning and subdivision regulations 
control residential density by specifying minimum lot 
sizes. In density zoning, this is translated into the num- 
ber of dwelling units per acre. For example, the re- 
quirement for a 10,000 square foot minimum lot area 
becomes 4.36 dwelling units per net acre. Density 
zoning allows the developer to design the site for more 
economic construction (cluster subdivision) and, 
when combined with “general” residential use, allows 
the builder to use every type of residential building 
(single family, row house, apartment) so long as the 
overall density for the area is maintained. 

Bonuses are commonly used in central business dis- 
trict zoning, where a developer may exceed the maxi- 
mum allowable floor area if he leaves open space on 
the ground level, rather than cover 100 percent of 
the lot with his building. Bonuses can also be used in 
outlying development. For example, in a district zoned 
for four units per acre, the community might permit 
an increase to five units per acre if 15 percent of the 
land were dedicated for a public park. Under straight 
density zoning, the developer could erect 400 units 
on 100 acres of buildable land. Under the bonus pro- 
vision, if he dedicates 15 acres for a park, he would 
be permitted to build 425 units on the remaining 85 
acres. • 

Land-use intensity regulation involves a rather com- 
plex formula based on floor area ratio, usable open 
space, off-sireet parking and several other factors. 
Under it, a developer is permitted to ignore the usual 
rigid dimensional limits on yards, building heights. 



bulk, and ground coverage contained in the zoning 
ordinatice. In building under a land-use intensity 
regv.lation, the developer is allowed much more free- 
dom for economical and attractive design. But land- 
use intensity regulation offers advantages primarily 
on the scale of laige, multi-family housing projects 
and tract development, rather than as a major induce- 
ment for the establishment of new communities. 

Rezoning, of course, is noi a new device. However, 
a stated public policy on rezoning limited only to 
laige-scale development can be a very powerful in- 
d icement. For example, a county might zone an area 
fc r half-acre single family lots as the safest designation 
to discourage piecemeal, small parcel development at 
the same time. A rezoning policy might include per- 
mitting a mixture of commercial and higher density 
residential use for laige preplanned projects of 1,000 
acres or more. This would give more freedom to de- 
velopers to allocate land uses within their projects and 
would ereourage new laige-scale development. 

The planned unit development technique, in effect, 
discar ds the rigid dimensional standards and use regu- 
lations of conventional land-use controls and thus 
serves as an important inducement to large-scale and 
rew community development. It substitutes a single 
review process for the customary three: (1) platting 
approval under subdivision regulations; (2) land-use 
reclassification under zoning; and (3) building site 
layout review under the building and zoning codes. 
A planned unit development ordinance also generally 
will include the advantages of density zoning, bonuses, 
and rezoning for diversified use. 

The cost of improvements — storm and sanitary 
sewerage, water supply, streets — in new subdivisions 
is greater than the cost of the raw land, often by a 
factor of two or more. In many local jurisdictions the 
standards for improvements — ^minimum pipe sizes, 
pipe material, width, thickness, and materials of street 
surfacing — are, in the opinion of developers, unneces- 
sarily high. The justification given for these high 
standards is that with small, piecemeal development, 
the local government must add an unusual factor of 
safety, because it cannot precisely foresee the intensity 
of future development in the area surrounding the 
proposed subdivision. The developer, in effect, must 
share in the improvement costs of areas outside his 
project. In a laige-scale development, on the other 
hand, it is possible to predict more accurately the 
amount and kind of street traffic, water consumption, 
waste generation, run-off and drainage pattern, and 
other changes that affect improvement design. The 
required improvements serve only the area encom- 
passed by the project and because of this, improve- 
ments need not be overbuilt and no extraordinary fac- 
tor of safety is necessary. 
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LAND-USE CONTROLS IN THE LARGE-SCALE 
DEVELOPMENT AND NEW COMMUNITY 

There is no single, patently obvious way to regulate 
land use in large-scale developments. Their size and 
the time required for completion will necessitate a 
variety of land-use regulatory measures, some coming 
into use immediately, others after the new community 
is well under way. A 100 acre tract of land within a 
large-scale development, for example, might well pass 
through a succession of regulatory stages. Because of 
its distance from the first stages of construction, such 
an area may be placed initially in a holding zone. As 
development moves toward it, the reserved area may 
be reclassified as a development sector, where any of 
a number of higher-intensity uses may be permitted. 
Once development is imminent, planned unit district 
regulations may come into play — improvement stand- 
ards would be set, land-use allocations determined, 
and design review standards applied. When construc- 
tion begins, deed covenants may be placed on those 
structures built. Over a period of years, conventional 
zoning standards would be needed as re-use of the 
land or changes in the intensity of land use are pro- 
posed in the area. In 30 or 40 years, the area may be 
ripe for improvement, with renewal powers applied, 
in which land may be acquired through eminent do- 
main for some other re-use. 

The following discussion will examine a number 
of land -use regulatory techniques — some tried, some 
experimental — that may warrant consideration in 
guiding large-scale urban developments and new 
communities.* No attempt is made to devise an ideal 
regulatory mix to guide such developments in every 
locale and under all circumstances. 

At the initial stage of building a large-scale devel- 
opment, land-use regulations should permit flexibility 
of development, since its plan cannot be precise. 
Changes in the plan probably will be made as sec- 
tions of the development are built, experience is 
gained, and conditions change. After development has 
occurred, other land-use controls should come into 
play, allowing for some change, but providing greater 
protection for existing uses and structures. These 
would be more akin to present-day zoning, permitting 
certain changes without destroying the town’s stability 
or the balance attained through the compatibility of 
uses achieved in the initial stages of development. 

To reflect this shift from the construction to the 
functioning-town phase, land-use controls may be 
divided into two categories: pre-development and 
post-development. In discussing both types, several 
assumptions have been made : 

■ Specific development policies affecting the location, 

character, and timing of large-scale development 

will have to be enunciated. 



■ A governmental agency will have primary responsi- 
bility for the administration of large-scale develop- 
ment. 

■ Some form of management group (whether it be a 
private developer, a quasi-public oiganization, or a 
governmental agency) will propose and implement 
large-scale development. 

■ The site, which may range in size and complexity 
from a full-scale large development or new com- 
munity, to a tract development, will be under single 
ownership or management control. 

Given these assumptions, the following tools and 
techniques represent some of the means by which 
laige-scale developments and new conununities may 
be regulated. 

PRE-DEVELOPMENT TECHNIQUES 

Regulatory techniques for the pre -development 
phase should be thought of as a bundle of legal tools 
to implement policies embodied in the approved plans 
for the large-scale development and on a broader 
scale, as devices to guide its development from site 
selection through construction. The plans per se are 
not regulatory devices, yet they can become the basis 
for land-use control — not just in theory, but in fact. 

The large-scale development’s comprehensive plan 
should be the starting point for determining which 
types of regulations should apply for given areas with- 
in the townsite. Ideally, the plan should indicate the 
anticipated timing and intensity of large-scale devel- 
opment. It might show these areas to be developed 
intensively or at lower density; those areas where a 
mixture of compatible uses will be permitted; and 
areas where development should be permanently or 
temporarily prohibited by creating land reserves. The 
kind of land-use controls needed for a specific area 
then would partly depend on the plan’s designation 
for that area. 

Traditionally, most comprehensive plans have failed 
because the means to implement their proposals have 
been lacking. But the single ownership or manage- 
ment and coordinated development possible in a large- 
scale development or a new community makes it 
easier for the entire site to be developed according to 
an approved comprehensive plan. 

Clarence Stein has called for rejection of “planning 
by negation” in discussing the design and realization 
of new communities. Restrictive limitations on height, 
bulk, density and use, which have been the planner* 
zoner’s characteristic stock-in-trade cannot help much 
in shaping new communities; in fact, if too much re- 
liance is placed on rigid regulations at the outset of 
development, difficulties will surely arise. Goals and 
policies, refined by principles of aesthetics and con- 
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struction engineering are much more legitimate con- 
ditioning factors: ® 

In creating New Towns, planning and building go hand 
in hand. They must be united as two inseparable parts of one 

process As city architect or civic designer . . . [the 

new town planner] must mold form and mass as well as pre- 
determined city plan or outline. 

The record indicates that developers usually assume 
the major initiative in developing laige-scale develop- 
ments. This is due, at least in part, to local govern- 
ments’ lack or foresight — symbolized by their general 
failure to provide guidance — even by negation, for 
such projects. Yet the developer should know what 
the affected local governments want before he goes 
too far. The local planning agency could eliminate 
much of the guesswork on the developer’s part by in- 
dicating, before any plan is proposed, what policies 
are considered essential for a large-scale development 
or a new community that falls within its jurisdiction. 

The government agency could help the developer 
by giving him guidance in two areas of policy, around 
which the laige-scale developihent’s comprehensive 
plan should be built. The first would spell out its 
goals in light of applicable policies developed by the 
State or region.® State and regional plans, for ex- 
ample, may call for the creation of more diversified 
job opportunities for residents of the region, and the 
local policy might be refined to specify a need for ex- 
pandable industrial sites which make use of natural 
resources, transportation advantages, and employ- 
ment potentials available in the development site. 

The second type of policy consideration would in- 
dicate local preferences. A particular architectural 
style may be considered highly desirable in the local 
context or plans for a new junior college desired by 
area residents might be looked upon with favor. Be- 
cause State, regional, and local policies will vary 
greatly, any atempt to construct a model for compre- 
hensive planning policies with nationwide applicabili- 
ty would be fruitless. 

The developer should also receive guidance from 
the public agency concerning criteria upon which the 
comprehensive plan should be based. The Baltimore 
County Office of Planning and Zoning, for example, 
has established an “interim development model” with 
which to measure proposals for large-scale develop- 
ment. The developer then knows what information 
the planning agency needs for it to make a sound 
judgment on a new community proposal. 

Two approaches are presently used for review of 
large-scale development: (1) the checklist method, 
requiring data on a number of planning elements 
ranging from water availability to population projec- 
tion; ’’ and (2) the ordinance approach, specifying 
numerical standards for structures and percentage 
ceilings for land devoted to certain land-use categor- 



ies.® These approaches might be consolidated into a 
single procedure for fulfilling pre-plan data require- 
ments, including both the general study of factors re- 
lating to the townsite’s urbanization potential (i.e., 
the checklist method), and a rationale for the specific 
blend of land-use designations embodied in a pro- 
posed plan. Where more public encouragement is 
needed to start laige-scale development, the State or 
Federal Government might provide some of this infor- 
mation, presenting a partially-completed comprehen- 
sive plan to interested developers. 

More detailed plans should be prepared as areas 
become ready for construction. The development area 
plan, which should be based on the general policies 
established in the comprehensive plan, should provide 
a more precise blueprint for development. Ideally, it 
should be the key to the type of pre-development 
regulations selected for a specific area and eliminate 
friction that might otherwise arise between the build- 
ers and regulators. 

A good deal of latitude within broad limits should 
be given the developer to encourage creative area 
planning for large-scale development and new com- 
munity construction. Predetermined upper and lower 
limits for densities and, perhaps, percentage alloca- 
tions of the total area for particular uses, (e.g.', no 
less than 2 percent and no more than 10 percent of 
the particular development area may be devoted to 
commercial uses) would encourage the developer to 
find more imaginative as well as economical means of 
developing a subdivision. The developer may also pro- 
pose using construction materials and methods that 
otherwise might not be permitted under a standard- 
ized, inflexible building code. Similarly, by taking ad- 
vantage of density transfer options or bonus incen- 
tives, the developer might propose site layouts that 
will provide for more effective open space, parking, 
access, and other facilities and amenities. 

Development areas of the same classification (i.e., 
planned unit development, development intensity sec- 
tor, reserved lands discussed below), need not neces- 
sarily have identical development standards. Since a 
single developer is involved, there is no reason why 
all areas destined for planned unit development, for 
example, must conform to the same development 
standards. .An effort should be made to encourage 
distinctiveness, with standards geared to achieving an 
individual neighboihood character. By way of illustra- 
tion, Figure 5 depicts a schematic relationship be- 
tween development area policy and land-use controls 
for a new community. 

Since a large-scale development grows in stages, the 
timing of an area’s development is a key factor in de- 
termining which regulations (or incentives) should 
apply to that area. The types of land-use controls 
needed to carry out a particular development area 
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plan should be based on what has been taking place 
in areas already built-up as well as on what will take 
place on lands still undeveloped. 

Suppose, for example, that the intention is to build 
homes for employees of manufacturing plants locating 
in the new community in the first development area 
(see Figure 5), Land-use regulations covering this 
area then should be tailored to implement the policies 
applicable at this stage of the community’s develop- 
ment and to particular circumstances, such as the 
area’s location or its priority of construction. Policy 
may dictate that low-cost housing be provided, so the 
type of structure, perhaps even the price of the dwell- 
ing units, might be closely regulated. Since it is the 
initial area to be developed, it may be quite accessible 
to a major highway; relatively high densities then 
may be required to make best use of well-located res- 
idential land. BufTers will be needed to separate in- 
dustry from residences. These and other considerations 
will determine the controls needed for the first de- 
velopment area. 

The next area to be developed (see Figure 5) may 
also be intended for housing, but a broader range of 
housing types, densities, and prices may be ofTered to 
compensate for the more limited choices in the earlier 
development area. Fewer, less-directive controls will 
be needed here. For example, no special regulations 
are needed to make industry compatible with housing 
and more leeway can be given to the developer with 
regard to build-design and lot size. If the area abuts 
land where a high-rise office complex is proposed, the 
developer may be entitled to bonuses if he provides 
pedestrian walkways from homes to nearby work 
places. 

Since each designated area is developed as a unit, 
regulations should be adopted to best fulfill its intend- 
ed function as a part of the completed large-scale 
development.” Although controls are packaged for 
each individual area, specific provisions or bonus in- 
centives could be employed to assure compatibility 
when adjacent construction takes place. Later, when 
reserved lands are considered for development, they 
can be “annexed” to a built-up area by being de- 
veloped to conform to the latter’s character. On the 
other hand, a new development area, with functions 
of its own, may be carved out of the reserve. 

Planned Unit Development. Planned unit devel- 
opment is the prototype for land-use regulations 
needed at the pre-development stage of a laige-scale 
development or new community. Many counties and 
municipalities have enacted planned unit development 
ordinances and most new communities in the United 
States have been built under this type of regulation. 
Few jurisdictions, however, have actually coordinated 
zoning and subdivision regulations under PUD.^” This 



device can be used to combine subdivision controls and 
zoning district regulations, eliminating extra steps by 
considering all aspects of proposed development, from 
street widths to side yards, in a single site plan review.” 

While there have been some outstanding planning 
successes under PUD, financial success seems not to 
have kept pace. The developer’s problems and some 
of the weaknesses of PUD already have been noted. 
Since PUD regulations may serve as the primary reg- 
ulatory basis for initial large-scale development, their 
restrictiveness or permissiveness clearly have a great 
bearing on the success of the development in terms 
of the economic realities with which the developer 
must deal. Controls then could be designed and ad- 
ministered to relieve conflicts that occur in the var- 
ious problem areas. Withholding some of the more 
attractive planned development options from small, 
multiple-owner tracts, and making them available only 
to the large-scale development PUD, for example, 
may encourage voluntary land assembly. Explicit 
PUD guidelines, including both upper and lower 
permissible limits, would simplify marketing analyses. 
Moreover, financial inducements, such as cash flow 
guarantees to achieve a public policy concerning low- 
income housing, could greatly assist the developer 
with what, to date, has been the most critical prob- 
lem in new community financing — long delays before 
purchase money begins flowing back into developers’ 
accounts.^^ 

PUD regulations which encourage open spaces, to- 
gether with performance criteria, would assure greater 
compatibility among uses than rigid districting.^® Lit- 
tle, however, has been done to date even through the 
planned unit development approach to permit differ- 
ent uses in proximity to one another. But, on a large 
scale, there is great potential for mixing uses within 
development areas, thus eliminating the need for 
separate use districts.^* Special “planned community” 
district ordinances such as those in Fairfzix County, 
Virginia; Howard County, Maryland; and Orange 
County, California, look toward this goal. 

If the developer has been given sufficient guidance, 
he will have a general idea of what uses can be ac- 
commodated in each development area. He also will 
know what is expected of him in terms of explanatory 
data to substantiate his proposal for PUD and will 
be aware of the densities, performance standards, and 
other requirements, that must be met. 

With reference to procedure, the developer first 
must prepare and submit his PUD proposal for re- 
view. Before accepting it, the public agency may sug- 
gest certain modifications or additional conditions that 
must be incorporated in the proposal. Before construc- 
tion begins, individual sites (i.e., lots) should be iden- 
tified and platted, by legal description, on the devel- 
opment area plan. 



A deed should be prepared and filed for each lot. 
The conditions which have been accepted for the con- 
struction and use of developed sites should be for- 
malized in the deed so it may serve as a continuing 
control on the subject property. The requirements 
should cover such things as accessory uses, parking and 
loading requirements, auxiliary structures, and sec- 
ondary uses compatible with the primary use. Inas- 
ihuch as development areas and individual structures 
within them are subject to site review, district regula- 
tions are not necessary. By including covenants in the 
deed to the property, a legal basis for these conditions 
and any performance standards can be assured. It 
would be necessary, of course, to assure that the pub- 
lic agency or its successor in interest (e.g., a future 
new community municipal corporation) has standing 
to enforce the deed restrictions. It may also be advis- 
able to allow similar standing to the developer when 
the deed is conveyed, or when the developer retains 
an interest (i.e., a managerial function) in the large- 
scale development. 

In formulating guidelines for planned unit develop- 
ment, the positive role that can be played by bonus 
incentives should not be overlooked. Heretofore, 
bonus arrangements have applied primarily in high- 
density districts where a developer is allowed to in- 
crease building height in exchange for providing more 
open space. There is no reason, however, why a devel- 
oper who provides pedestrian walks or covered park- 
ing spaces in a large-scale development PUD should 
not entitled to credits — e.g., relaxation of stand- 
ards covering less-intense development (i.e., in a pri- 
marily residential area). 

Other bonus incentives could be used to implement 
public policies as well as to solve some of the more 
difficult problems the developer faces. Density trans- 
fers would let the developer, who complies with den- 
sities that tend to fulfill new community goals (e.g., 
townhouse clusters to provide homes near employment 
centers), have greater flexibility in choosing how 
many units per acre he builds in later development 
areas. Here the developer, in effect, would have 
greater discretion in responding to future housing 
demand if he complied with the public agency’s wishes 
during the early stages of construction. 

Pricing transfers could also benefit the developer. 
By providing needed low-cost housing early, he might 
be able to build more lurury apartments and expen- 
sive homes for the upper-income market later on. Ed- 
ward P. Eichler and Marshall Kaplan have described 
an arrangement worked out between Janss Corpora- 
tion, the developer, and Ventura County for density 
transfer.^® This procedure allowed Janss to build to 
higher densities in later construction stages, but it 
neither assured mixed density — because the developer 
might never take advantage of his credits — nor did it 



guarantee low-cost housing opportunities. Density 
transfer which allows credits to apply for both higher 
and lower residential densities, together with a simi- 
lar credit system on de welling unit pricing, might in- 
sure a wider range of housing opportunities. The pub- 
lic agency could further encourage ample low-cost 
housing with subsidies in the form of cash flow guar- 
antees to tide the developer over these early, low- 
profit construction projects. 

These various regulations which allow the devel- 
oper to obtain credits toward what may be more prof- 
itable construction in the future, probably would be 
confined to large-scale developments having sufficient 
land to allow phased development. Site plan review 
and other aspects of the planned unit development 
approach, however, would be applicable to urban 
growth centers and to smaller tract developments. 
They have already been applied on a smaller scale in 
existing communities, sometimes for two to ten acres 
and in some cases, for even less. In fact, most commu- 
nities could use this technique to their advantage.^* 

High-Intensity Sector, Certain areas of the laige- 
scale development, such as those near proposed high- 
way interchanges, may be best suited for high-intensity 
development. Once this is established such lands should 
be designed as high-intensity development sectors. 
Within these sectors, PUD-type regulations would 
apply when the local authority received an application 
for development. 

Even though single family lots may be more mar- 
ketable near a highway interchange, especially during 
the first stages of development, the public agency 
should prevent misuse of this prime land. Short of 
outright prohibition of low-density development at 
such locations, the local government might redirect 
such development elsewhere through subsidies and 
other positive encouragements. 

While transportation foci are probably the most ob- 
vious locations for intense development, other possibil- 
ities include sites accessible to several neighborhood- 
type planned unit developments in need of a central 
place for specialized shop and office facilities; sites 
particularly suitable for heavy industry; or even sites 
where high-rise buildings could conunand spectacular 
views. 

The “development sector” concept was suggested 
for application in Anne Arundel County, Maryland,'’^ 
for maximum development of areas of prime land 
centered on proposed freeway interchanges. Five high- 
intensity land uses were recommended for location 
in these sectors — ranging from medium-density resi- 
dential to planned industrial districts. A mixture of 
uses was presumed. 

As discussed in chapter IV, self-containment is a 
prime requisite of new communities, and highly de- 
sirable even for tract developments. Therefore, it 



would be well to relate the timing of intense develop- 
ment directly to the growth of neighborhoods for the 
town residents who will shop and work in the non- 
residential development sector. Many employers, for 
example, will demand good housing for their employ- 
ees before they build their plants or commercial facil- 
ities in the new community. 

Regulations pertaining to high-intensity sectors 
would conform to the same site plan review proce- 
dure that applies to planned unit developments. The 
major distinction between PUD controls and those 
for high-intensity sectors is that the latter would pro- 
hibit low-density uses and, accordingly, would incor- 
porate additional standards, such as sector overlay 
requirements for view protection, parking, and archi- 
tectural uniformity. These controls would probably 
not be necessary in less-intensely developed areas. 

In regulatory terms then, high-intensity sectors are 
hybrid development areas. They would be proposed 
and constructed under PUD-type procedures but not 
until there was a need for the intensive uses. Through 
the use of sector-wide overlay regulations, however, 
they would adopt some of the districting features of 
traditional zoning. Because proper timing is essential 
for the successful development of these sectors, they 
can be looked upon as a bridge between true planned 
unit developments and reserved lands. Although each 
sector should be designated in the comprehensive 
plan, construction should be deferred until surround- 
ing development brings in the population base neces- 
sary to sustain its offices, shops, and other central- 
place facilities. 

A final observation concerning development sectors 
stems from the earlier one that large-scale developers 
need not be bound to a single, standardized approach 
for all developments of the same type. The mixed 
high-density uses inferred from the Anne Arundel 
County recommendations might well be employed in 
the majority of cases; but special-purpose sectors 
might also be desirable in some instances. Civic cen- 
ters, centralized convention facilities (including both 
exhibition halls and hotels), office parks, and regional 
shopping centers are among the single-purpose devel- 
opments that would lend themselves to construction 
within a development intensity sector. 

Reserved Lands* Reserved lands serve three basic 
purposes in the new community context. Some would 
cater to the recreational and psychic needs of the resi- 
dents for large open space. Others would provide flexi- 
bility, allowing adjustments to be made to satisfy the 
community’s requirements for additional land for par- 
ticular uses. Still others may become greenbelts and 
serve as the perimeters of the townsite and as a means 
of achieving a sense of self-containment. 



Several techniques — all variations on the reserved- 
lands theme — might be employed to accomplish these 
purposes. In a given development, one technique, or 
a combination of them all, might be employed to in- 
sure opportunities for the future balancing of land 
uses within the developed area. These techniques in- 
clude: reserved development unit (RUD) ; expansion 
sites; ‘'olding zones; and land bank withdrawals. 

The reserved development unit (RDU) is simply 
a planned unit development which has tentatively 
been approved, without detailed plans, for a certain 
use or uses. However, the existing development control 
legislation adopted by Orange County, California, and 
Howard County, Maryland, provides that the county 
may require that future use designations and major 
arterial routes be identified in the reserved area plan. 
Generally, the RDU designation should be accom- 
panied by a guideline figure specifying what density 
the reserved area might accommodate in the future. 
Construction of other parts of the new community 
would take place before a reserved area was de- 
veloped. The filling-in of this designated reserve 
would occur when market demand and availability of 
capital dictated its development. 

The RDU ordinarily would be used for residential 
development and should be thought of as a device to 
supplement a planned unit development. For exam- 
ple, the industrial or commercial area may provide 
more jobs than residents of existing planned residen- 
tial neighborhoods can fill. The RDU would allow for 
new or expanded residential neighborhoods to house 
the needed additional workers. 

The RDU approach is amenable to all types of 
large-scale urban development discussed here. Because 
it is primarily concerned with the reservation of land 
for later residential development, it is applicable to 
tract development as well as to self-sufficient new 
communities. 

A holding zone, usually located at the new commu- 
nity’s outer edge, can be employed for two related 
purposes : to provide room for expanding certain uses, 
and at the same time, to prevent premature develop- 
ment of areas where town services are not yet avail- 
able.^** In the context of a new urban growth center 
especially, preventing leapfrog development is a vital 
consideration. Unlike the RDU, the holding zone is 
not immediately available at the developer’s option. A 
waiting period is expected and should be enforced. 

When the large-scale or new community develop- 
ment is otherwise complete, a decision should be made 
as to whether a holding zone area should continue to 
be held in reserve; whether some of it should be de- 
veloped; or whether development is not needed. In 
the last case, the holding zone could easily be incor- 
porated into the greenbelt or other low-intensity uses. 
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Expansion sites are oversized parcels needed to ac- 
commodate the projected expansion of individual en- 
terprises. A shopping center, manufacturing plant, or 
civic center might need additional land for expansion 
as the new community’s population increases. Expan- 
sion sites can avoid costs of relocating hemmed-in 
uses by providing growing room (and thus avoid a 
duplication of facilities on scattered sites). Those 
uses which are likely to need expansion room might 
also be required to have oversize improvements in- 
stalled when they are initially developed.^® Precaution, 
however, should be taken to avoid gross overestima- 
tion of future need in order to prevent inbred leap- 
frogging. 

Temporary use should be made of reserved expan- 
sion sites whenever possible. For example, during early 
stages of new community construction, an expansion 
site could be used for temporary parking facilities. An 
expansion site could also be temporarily used in its 
natural state as a playing field and later be used for a 
large public recreation area. 

Land bank reserves would not be under the control 
of the developer.-® Sizeable amounts of land acquired 
by the public today should be kept separate from the 
lands under development. Logically, this reserve 
would include bufferage and greenbelts outside of the 
area of actual, physical development. This, then is a 
“public policy” reserve and serves as a hedge against 
inflation in land value at the townsite’s periphery. It 
will also keep the planned community at a manage- 
able size and discourage sprawl. The public agency 
might, if the public interest demanded, relinquish 
some of this “banked” land to accommodate desirable 
latecomers for whom no other developable land re- 
mains. 

Administrative Adjustments and Review 
Boards. To a large extent, the success of a large-scale 
development will depend upon the ability of developer 
and the public agency to negotiate and compromise 
their differences. It is unrealistic, however, to assume 
that they will always resolve their differences. Ad- 
ministrative machinery, therefore, will be needed to 
affix responsibilities and to arbitrate disputes between 
the two parties. 

Mechanisms must be available for the developer 
and the public agency to resolve their differences 
when changes in the plan are needed and the two 
sides cannot reach a compromise. Public policy, gen- 
erally speaking, should be paramount to the develop- 
er’s economically-based motives; but there must be an 
equitable means for breaking stalemates that might 
arise. 

Reserved lands, density transfers, and the like, pro- 
vide the developer with some leeway, if market con- 
ditions change. Reserved lands provide an opportunity 



to accommodate large-scale adjustments in signifi- 
cantly large areas of the townsite. Other devices, such 
•".s the density transfer system, also provide the devel- 
oper with an opportunity to alter his development 
plans. All these techniques could forestall certain con- 
flicts between the developer and public agency. Yet, 
some administrative procedure is required to handle 
other changes and conflicts during development, 
which vary in significance from minute architectural 
alterations to major locational decisions. Several pos- 
sible methods for handling certain probable adjust- 
ments are suggested below. 

Changes might be dealt with as a matter of percent- 
age adjustment. General standards for such adjust- 
ments to cover all broad classifications of sites and 
structures, or specific ones directed toward individual 
buildings, might be established from the outset. For 
example, the height of a building might be /aried by 
2 percent of the total height, or building bulk may 
be varied by 5 percent, without requiring a meeting of 
the minds between the public agency and developer. 
Such minor deviations from the approved specifi- 
cations could be allowed and ratified, by covenant, in 
the deed for specific properties. 

Another way to handle changes during development 
could be by a trade-off. The developer requesting a 
change would, in effect, be asked by the public agency, 
“What is it w’orth to you?” The developer would offer 
something — additional open space, extra parking fa- 
cilities — in return for what he wants. The public 
agency would then determine whether the exchange 
offered is adequate. 

Because there is bound to be some arbitrariness in 
such a non-competitive situation, the developer should 
have recourse to a higher, disinterested arbiter, who 
would hear his appeal in the event of an impasse or 
of allegations of duress. If a developer was not satis- 
fied by the decision of the public agency, he should 
be able to get a ruling by an officer of the reviewing 
body to determine the appropriate security that should 
be given by the developer, pending a full hearing of 
the dispute. The official could exact a money bond or 
even security in the form of undeveloped acreage. Any 
resulting imbalance of equities caused by the devel- 
oper’s changes would be compensated for in the plans 
for developing the “hostage” acreage prior to his be- 
gining construction on it. 

The adjustment system, on the other hand, might 
work on the basis of credits earned — similar to den- 
sity transfer. In this case, the developer would commit 
himself to increased amenities above and beyond those 
called for in approved plans, establishing an account 
from which to draw when later plan changes are re- 
quested that would diminish public benefits. Again, 
review board personnel could act as arbiter for the 
accounting system. 
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Finally, and most familiar, is the case-by-case 
method where each requested change would be con- 
sidered on its merits as in conventional zoning admin- 
- istrative procedure. Before the large-scale develop- 
ment is occupied and while it is still in the hands of 
a single developer, no precise guidelines would be 
needed, such as those now in existence for zoning 
variances. No third party would be directly affected, 
since the residents had not yet arrived. The developer 
and the public agency then could argue their respec- 
tive positions before the arbiter with very little limi- 
tation on the scope of variations sought. Although 
this administrative technique puts neither side in the 
other^s debt, it has the disadvantage of permitting 
multiple, probably continuous hearings on adjust- 
ments, many of which may be quite minor. 

The foregoing has made a case for a higher-level 
review body to arbitrate between conflicts of the de- 
veloper and the public development authority. It is 
doubtful that State courts would wish to be burdened 
with the many minor administrative determinations 
that can be expected to arise during new community 
development. For this reason, a State or regional re- 
view body would be appropriate. Major controver- 
sies, however, particularly those involving Federal or 
State policies, could be assigned to existing State trial 
courts. It has been suggested, however, that land-use 
decisions should be made not by the trial courts, but 
by a panel of experts in the development control 
field.2i 

The jurisdiction of a panel of experts with inter- 
mediate review authority (i.e., hearing appeals on 
local controversies with further appeal to the State 
Supreme Court) may be drawn to cover a single coun- 
ty,2'^ a larger region,*^ or an entire State.^^ Whatever 
the jurisdiction of these review agencies, it would be 
desirable to improve the sophistication and expertise 
with which development controls and land-use regu- 
lations are tested. A State review board is considered 
by many to be a progressive step in administrative 
practice — whether or not a particular State wanted 
to encourage large-scale development and new com- 
munities. 

Review boards could be established either as a sin- 
gle, statewide panel or if caseloads warranted, as re- 
gional boards. In the interest of of decentralization 
and encouraging familiarity with local conditions, it 
can be argued that regionally-based hearing exam- 
iners are desirable. The hearing examiners might even 
be given authority to render decisions on minor mat- 
ters (just as a zoning administrator is empowered in 
some communities today), with appeal to the full 
board. The State should also consider the possibility 
of extending the board’s authority to include, in addi- 
tion to determining specific controversies, an assess- 
ment of new community policies, plans, and redevel- 



opment programs.*® Like other administrative agen- 
cies found on the State and Federal levels, these 
boards could exercise broad powers of policy formula- 
tion, assessment, and rule-making in addition to their 
adjudicative function. 

POST-DEVELOPMENT TECHNIQUES 

Once a section of the townsite is developed, stabi- 
lizing regulations are needed. Although creativity 
should still be encouraged in developing the remain- 
ing vacant parcels or in making some changes in ex- 
isting structures and uses, the emphasis in land-use 
controls should shift from developing new uses to pro- 
tecting established uses. The transition from flexible 
development regulations in the early stages of the 
townsite to protective regulations when it is built-up 
should not be overly abrupt. This means that the 
conditions which have been imposed on individ ual 
uses and structures through site plan approval should 
be capable of translation into post-development stand- 
ards which are applicable to an entire project area or, 
possibly, to the entire community. To simplify enforce- 
ment, post-development regulations might tend to- 
ward the districting approach characteristic of con- 
ventional zoning ordinances. 

The deed restrictions set on property when it was 
initially developed should eventually be replaced by 
other controls after a substantial amount of develop- 
ment has occurred and time lapsed. Deed restrictions 
running 10 to 20 years on properties (instead of 40 
years which is usually attached to urban renewal proj- 
ects, for example) should allow enough time for the 
large-scale development to reach a state of comple- 
tion, and also assure that land-use controls will not 
be static for the entire life of a structure. 

When deed restrictions come to an end, either by 
the landowner’s option or by termination of their 
effective time limit, new controls should be available 
to take their place. Ordinances of community-wide 
or areawide application or on the basis of the func- 
tional planned unit could then be adopted to apply 
a single set of regulations to all uses and structures. 
General performance standards may well remain sub- 
stantially similar to the general guideline performance 
standards that covered the pre-development period, 
unless there has been substantial technological changes 
in the intervening years that provide better measur- 
ing devices. But development standards should be 
made more stringent, reflecting the increasing scarcity 
of vacant land. Because reserved land will probably be 
needed to meet new demands for certain uses, devel- 
opment regulations should become more restrictive, al- 
lowing only those uses and structures for which there 
is an evident need. Similarly, accessory regulations, 
such as those covering parking and open space, may 
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I have to be more rigorous to compensate for any over- 

\ burdening of facilities which has resulted. 

At this late stage of development, undeveloped 
land will become increasingly scarce and valuable. 
Echoing Marion Clawson’s question “Why not sell 
zoning and rezoning the custodians of develop- 
f ment controls might ask, “Why not take bids on re- 

served land?” 

Some areas may have been reserved specifically for 
the developer’s future use such as RDU, or expansion 
sites. These areas may have been earmarked for cer- 
tain uses at certain densities, or the developer may 
have acquired credits entitling him more flexibility in 
land-use allocations. But for other reserves, such as 
holding zones or land banks, use and intensity deci- 
sions would have been deferred until construction of 
the new community is substantially complete. 

When a reserved area becomes ripe for develop- 
ment, cost-benefit analysis may indicate several alter- 
native uses for a site within the area. For example, the 
analysis may show that the site has a higher value as 
a shopping center than as an industrial plant, but an 
industrial use may bring more jobs into the town. Ad- 
ding to the problem, some residents might want the 
land for additional recreational facilities. How then 
should the reserved land be used? 

Community officials might be empowered to take 
competitive bids for the right to develop the reserve 
to any use that would be compatible with the sur- 
rounding development. Using cost-benefit analysis as 
an index (a bid for use as open space may be more 
beneficial to the town, even though the dollar bid is 
lower), the governing body would award development 
rights to whomever submitted the most advantageous 
bid. 

As an alternative, a formula could be established 
for valuing real estate and then development rights 
could be auctioned. The base on which the value 
might be initially determined could be the actual pur- 
chase price of the tract in question. The owner — 
probably the developer or, in the case of banked land, 
the State — would receive original value plus a propor- 
tion of the excess profits. An additional percentage 
could be required as payment to defray the costs of 
governmental subsidies extended to the developer dur- 
ing early construction stages. Any remaining profit 
would go into the town’s coffers. In the event that a 
low bid is accepted in return for an amenity (e.g., a 
neighborhood group’s bid to devote the land to park 
uses), the town might still be required to reimburse 
the developer or the state for the fair profit to which 
they are entitled. 

Benefit district financing could be a valuable tool 
for permitting large-scale development residents to 
bid on reserved land in their neighborhood. Residents 
may prefer to see the undeveloped land used for com- 



munity purposes, as parks, or schools, instead of addi- 
tional residential, commercial, or industrial develop- 
ment. A sinking fund, consisting of annual assessments 
against the properties to be benefitted, could be es- 
tablished to fund the acquisition of common land and 
its maintenance.^® The developer of course, will have 
made sites available for schools and parks in each 
neighborhood. The benefit district, however, would 
allow affected property owners an option to purchase 
reserved land for their common use. The ability to 
establish a distinctive neighborhood character through 
qualitative differences in public facilities may be of 
considerable psychological value in one-developer, 
one-plan, large-scale developments. 

Finally, when the stabilizing ordinances of local 
government come into being, attention should shift 
to the necessity for creating standards for redevelop- 
ment. As the cycle begins again, renewal, if it has been 
effectively planned for, can be accomplished with a ‘ 

minimum of expense and inconvenience to the resi- ! 

dents and their local government. Perhaps a built-in 
amortization would be wise requiring funds to be set i 

aside over the years, such as a portion of tax or lease j ; 

payments. Such funds would be earmarked expressly 
for the purposes of redeveloping industrial and com- 
mercial facilities which may be more likely to require | 

early modernization than would residential properties. 

Over time, changes may be necessary in the regu- 
lation of development area land use. Changes which 
occur in the community’s economic and social struc- 
ture would necessitate some amendments to its pattern 
of land use. Control devices should be receptive to ap- j . 

propriate re-designation of uses and to variations in i ; 

certain requirements, including parking, open space, i 

and lot coverage. ■ 

Even before specific changes are proposed, how- 
ever, policies for rezoning should be weighed and 
adopted by the local government. In the large-scale 
development context, for example, a policy may be ' 

adopted that any unused industrial expansion site j 

may be redesignated for residential development if 
employment and, accordingly, the need for nearby 
housing has increased. ' 

Another kind of policy should specify the manner 
of evidence required to sustain a proposed change in 
the land-use control. For example, an undeveloped 
RDU might be proposed for a new shopping center. 

Before making a decision, a market analysis might be 
required to aid the community’s governing body in 
rendering a decision on the economic feasibility of 
the proposal. 

The paramount principle for amendment should 
be the necessity for the proposed change in view of 
the present character and needs of the entire new 
community than of the neighborhood. Compatibility 
with existing uses would be next in priority affecting 
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decisions on changes. The capacities of municipal 
water and sewer services should also be considered. 
These criteria are no different from the accepted 
bases for rezoning now being carried out in most mu- 
nicipalities. 

Each of the elements in the amendment decision 
should be weighed in view of the policies expressed by 
the governing body as well as of those embodied origi- 
nally in the development area plan if they are still ap- 
plicable. Consistency in the amending procedure can 
give the new community or other large-scale urban 
development a chance to draw upon experience in 
improving its land-use pattern. 

CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 

One justification for encouraging large-scale devel- 
opment is to halt wasteful urban sprawl, to concen- 
trate and plan urban expansion for the conservation 
of land, air and water. Another is to provide for effi- 
cient use of public facilities and public funds. To 
achieve these objectives, government must be able to 
plan the future use of land and to see that the plan 
is carried out. Such a plan must inevitably restrict, 
provide for, and guide development where it is appro- 
priate. Under present law and practice, however, such 
planning and land-use controls have many weakness- 
es, particularly as applied to large-scale urban devel- 
opment. 

■ While conventional land use regulations are still 
adequate for regulating most developments in built- 
up communities, they are totally inadequate and 
often misused in guiding development in a rapidly 
urbanizing frontier. 



■ Most States have eiiacted permissive planning and 
land-use control legislation for most of their local 
jurisdic^ons j but few have provided their localities 
with the more advanced type of land-use controls 
required for guiding large-scale urban development. 

■ Adoption by municipalities of such innovative con- 
trols would provide much of the kind of regulatory 
system needed to guide large-scale urban and new 
community development; however, the greater 
flexibility involved in such controls requires expert 
admiristration — a capability not generally found in 
small local jurisdictions. 

■ Few local governments have adopted policies delib- 
erately aimed at encouraging developers to build 
large-scale development, such as: using regulatory 
techniques to allow the developer to mix housing 
types while insuring that the overall population 
density is maintained ; allov/ing more dwelling units 
if land is dedicated for public open space; permit- 
ting flexibility in the usual dimensional limits on 
yards, building heights and ground coverage to 
achieve more freedom for economical and attractive 
design; and relaxing improvement standards adopt- 
ed for piecemeal development to meet the special- 
ized requirements of the large-scale development. 

* Finally, it seems clear that while the States should 
equip communities with broader development pow- 
ers including establishment of land banks, holding 
zones, and policies to require oversize improve- 
ments, they should place some safeguards on the 
local decision-making process to ensure that such 
authority is not abused by inadequate administra- 
tion. 
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INTRODUCTION 

IN THIS REPORT, the Commission has examined re- 
cent patterns of urbanization and economic develop- 
ment in the United States and the linkage between 
the two. The influences — ^both private and public — on 
the geographic distribution of population and eco- 
nomic activity have been analyzed. The major conse- 
quences of the increasing concentration of population 
in metropolitan areas and the concomitant loss of 
population and industries in many nonmetropolitan 
portions of the coimtry have been assessed. Some of 
the limitations inherent in traditional patterns of ur- 
ban development have been explored. Special atten- 
tion has been directed to the potential of some of the 
newer types of large-scale development — particularly 
the “new community” — for injecting a gieater degree 
of order into the future growth of the nation’s urban 
areas. 

Now the Commission presents its conclusions and 
recommendations as to the roles of local, State, and 
national governments in the processes of future urban- 
ization. The basic recommendations urge the develop- 
ment of national and State policies dealing with urban 
growth. Certain intergovernmental actions designed 
to influence the location and character of future ur- 
ban growth are submitted for consideration as possible 
components of national and State urban growth poli- 
cies. To provide a backdrop for what follows, it is de- 
sirable to summarize the findings of fact with regard 
to recent and future trends of population growth and 
distribution and of economic development in this 
country. 

SUMMARY OF MAJOR FINDINGS 

THE LOCATION OF RECENT POPULATION GROWTH 

■ Metropolitan areas as a group have experienced the 
nation’s largest growth. 

■ This has been due to the dramatic population in- 
creases in non-central city jurisdictions, especially 
in metropolitan areas of over one-half million popu- 
lation. The greatest proportionate increase occurred 
in ‘‘metropolitan remainder^’ — suburban areas out- 
side incorporated places of 10,000 or more. 



■ Central cities enjoyed only minor rates of increase 
or decline in medium and large metropolitan areas. 

■ Contrary to many recent published statements, 
urban places outside of metropolitan areas grew at 
slower rates than metropolitan suburbs and remain- 
ders, although not slower than central cities. The 
remainders of nonmetropolitan areas (towns below 
10,000 in population, rural villages, and farms) had 
the lowest growth rate. 

" The giant uiban areas (one million plus) account- 
ed for over half the increase in total urban popula- 
tion, and those in the 250,000-1,000,000 bracket 
for nearly one-fourth. 

■ Urban areas of up to 1,000,000 experiencing the 
highest growth rate generally were located in a geo- 
graphic crescent running from Virginia through the 
old South and the Southwest to the Pacific Coast. 
Urban areas of this size showing below average 
growth rates formed another arc, moving from 
Maine, through southern New England, the Middle 
Atlantic, Great Lakes, and Plains States to North 
Dakota. 

MIGRATION AND NATURAL GROWTH— 1960-65 

■ In-migration accounted for 22 percent of the 1960- 
65 growth in metropolitan area population as a 
whole. The remainder — 78 percent — was due to 
natural growth. The latter rate is likely to increase, 
suggesting that metropolitan areas contain within 
them the seeds of their increasing population domi- 
nation of the nation. 

■ Eighty percent of the net migration into metropoli- 
tan areas was attributable to only nine such areas: 
Los Angeles-Orange County; New York-Northeast- 
ern New Jersey; San Francisco-Oakland-San Jose; 
Washington, D.C.; Philadelphia; Houston; Miami- 
Fort Lauderdale; San Bernardino-Riverside; and 
Dallas. 

■ Migration provided the least population increase to 
metropolitan areas in the Northeast and Great 
Lakes, and most to the areas in the South, South- 
west, Mountain and Far West regions. 
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■ Improved economic opportunities prompt migra- 

tion but mainly among the better educated and 
skilled. Blue collar workers, less skilled, many Ne- 
groes, and the aged for personal and various non- 
economic reasons tend to resist the attraction of job 
opportunities elsewhere. The result: migration 

from depressed areas tends to deplete the most pro- 
ductive sector of its work force. 

NEGRO POPULATION 

■ The ratio of Negroes to the total population of cen- 
tral cities rose from 12 percent in 1950 to 20 per- 
cent in 1965. Moreover, the larger the central city, 
the faster was the rate of Negro population growth 
and the larger the Negro proportion of the total 
population. 

RURAL POPULATION 

■ America’s rural population has declined only slight- 
ly since 1950 but the farming sector alone dropped 
4 million between 1960 and 1966. 

■ Urban-rural comparisons of population growth, 
educational and health facilities, housing, and in- 
come levels suggest major disparities for every index, 
with rural America consistently in the disadvantaged 
position. 

METROPOLITAN DISPARITIES 

■ Within metropolitan areas another set of disparities 
emerges with central cities confronting much greater 
public finance-putUc service problems than suburbs 
and metropolitan remainders. 

FUTURE POPULATION PROJECTIONS 

■ Future estimates indicate a national population in- 
crease of about 73 percent by the year 2000, prac- 
tically all of it urban. 

■ The lion’s share of the increase will come in the 
largest, fastest growing urban areas, and the South 
and West will continue to experience the greatest 
percentage gains. 

ECONOMIC GROWTH: LOCAL, STATE, REGIONAL 

■ The 1950-66 period of overall national economic 
growth was marked by considerable diversity in 
rates of growth among individual States and multi- 
State regions. 

* Findings in Chapter II demonstrate that economic 
growth of municipalities was most frequently re- 
lated directly to rates of increase in total popula- 
tion and inversely to rates of increase in the non- 
white proportion. 

■ Governmental policies such as highway and air 
transportation facilities, housing and community fa- 
cilities, industrial “climate,” and tax level can in- 
fluence industrial location decisions. 



■ Central cities are in a less favorable position in 
competing for new business than their suburbs with 
respect to land availability, ease of access to markets 
and supply sources, parking, and social and physical 
environment. 

■ Larger cities (over 250,000) in selected States tend 
to experience diseconomies of scale, spending more 
per capita as population size increases. 

■ Within the private sector, the process of urbaniza- 
tion generally seems to lead to higher consumption 
expenditures. 

CONSEQUENCES OF CONTINUATION OF RECENT 
GROWTH TRENDS 

Analysis of the above flndings leads to the conclu- 
sion that a continuation of recent urbanization and 
economic growth trends would be likely to produce 
consequences of critical importance for the well-being 
of the nation, and of individual States and communi- 
ties. 

■ Increasing concentration of people in large urban 
centers will make public and private consumption 
more costly as a result of diseconomies of scale. 

■ While the evidence is not conclusive, it may well be 
that increased size and congestion will also take a 

net social and psychological toll in urban living 
conditions. 

■ The advantages of suburban and metropolitan re- 
mainders in attracting new industry will continue 
to widen the gap between the economies of central 
cities and their surrounding neighbors, deepening 
the problems of many central cities. A most serious 
aspect of these problems will be the growing inability 
of the central cities to provide jobs for their residents. 

■ Continued migration of the Negro population to 
central cities will add fuel to already incendiary 
conditions in central city ghettos. 

■ At the same time, the nation’s smaller urban places 
outside of metropolitan areas will be increasingly 
bypassed by the economic mainstream and will also 
And it difficult to ofler enough jobs for all their 
residents and those of surrounding rural areas. 
Many rural areas will suffer from a further siphon- 
ing off of the young and able work force with a 
resultant greater concentration of older and un- 
skilled among those remaining, and a continuing 
decline in the capacity of rural communities to sup- 
port basic public services. 

■ Finally, if present practices prevail, the continued 
concentration of urban growth in suburban and 
outlying areas foreshadows a prolongation of devel- 
opment practices creating “urban sprawl” — the 
disorderly and wasteful use of land at the growing 
edge of urban areas. 
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THE QUESTION OF A NATIONAL URBAN 
GROWTH POLICY 

The urbanization trends examined in this study are 
complex and varied. They are the result of the inter- 
play of countless decisions by individual citizens and 
private enterprises, many of which are conditioned by 
governmental policies and programs at the national, 
State, and local levels. At the Federal level these gov- 
ernmental influences are exerted through many pro- 
grams, such as the rural development program of the 
Department of Agriculture ; the urban and rural anti- 
poverty activities of the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity; the various programs of the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development; the Economic De- 
velopment Administration’s program for assisting de- 
pressed areas; the location and scheduling of high- 
way construction ; and the distribution of Federal con- 
tracts and purchases throughout the country. 

State and local actions are key determinants of 
communities’ physical, economic, and social climate — 
a factor of increasingly critical importance in business 
location decisions. The major instrument of State and 
local policy affecting the direction of urbanization 
is land use and development controls. Among other 
critical effects, these serve to influence, either directly 
or through economic forces, the opportunities of racial 
minorities to move to places of their choice. Also, 
through fiscal and oiganizational measures, State and 
local governments affect the balance of financial re- 
sources and services as between central cities and their 
suburban environs. 

The interplay of private and governmental policies 
and decisions has taken place in the context of gov- 
ernmental institutions which grew and developed in 
a nation primarily agricultural in character. Only re- 
cently have some of these institutions been reorgan- 
ized to reflect the urban character of the nation. The 
Federal Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment and State departments of community develop- 
ment and local affairs provide an administrative focus 
for dealing with urban problems. Legislative organi- 
zation at national and State levels is only beginning 
to reflect this concern. In a few States, legislative 
committees on urban and metropolitan affairs have 
been established. The Joint Economic Committee of 
Congress has recently established a Subcommittee on 
Urban Affairs. 

Governmental policies thus have just recently begun 
to assume an urban focus. Moreover, the focus has 
generally been sporadic, and while significant, it has 
been limited in scope. Regarding the location of urban 
growth, there has been no overall policy by which to 
guide public policies and programs affecting the geo- 
graphic location of such development throughout the 



nation. Similarly there has been no overall policy to 
guide the character and nature of growth. Lacking a 
policy framework, specific program decisions concen- 
trating on particular objectives have sometimes pro- 
duced inadvertent results in terms of urbanization 
trends, altering or partially cancelling out basic pro- 
gram goals. 

Considering the already substantial effect of gov- 
ernmental action on urbanization, and the likely con- 
sequences of a continuation of present patterns of 
urbanization and economic growth, the question 
arises: Should government undertake to develop and 
implement a national policy to deal with urban 
growth? Important considerations on both sides of this 
question should be assessed. 

ARGUMENTS IN FAVOR OF A NATKX^AL POLICY TO DEAL WITH 

URBAN GROWTH 

■ Governmental programs already have a significant 
effect on the location of population and economic 
growth and the character of urban development. 
Establishing an overall policy would give articulated 
direction to the effects of these programs, make 
them consistent, and avoid having different pro- 
grams working at cross-purposes and subsidizing 
undesirable and costly patterns of urban develop- 
ment. 

At the Federal level, for example, the FHA mort- 
gage insurance program makes it easier for people to 
buy new houses, thereby inducing them to move to 
the suburbs and outlying areas frequently resulting 
in increased sprawl; the highway program constructs 
express highways, which make it simpler for com- 
muters to move back and forth from suburb to cen- 
tral city, and to commute between their homes, 
shopping centers and other residences in the suburbs ; 
the urban renewal and model cities programs are de- 
signed to redevelop and revitalize older central cities ; 
Federal purchases particularly for defense and space 
exploration, finance the location or relocation of en- 
tire industrial complexes; the Economic Development 
Administration assists areas which have had persistent 
unemployment and have lost population because of 
it. So far as the location of population and economic 
activity is concerned, the effects of these and other 
programs are random and uncoordinated. 

At the State level, States may pay a large portion 
of public assistance costs and at the same time make it 
difficult for welfare recipients to get accessible jobs by 
permitting or encouraging discriminatory zoning or 
housing practices; by failing to assist in establishment 
of effective mass transportation; or by ineffective ad- 
ministration of public employment services. 

■ The Federal Government has also made significant 
deliberate' efforts to influence the forces affecting 
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urbanization and economic growth, but each of 
these is directed at only a segment of the overall 
problem; the location and character of urbanization 
is frequently ignored or slighted; and there is no 
comprehensive linkage of the kind that a national 
urbanization policy would supply. 

The Employment Act of 1946 was aimed at creat- 
ing conditions under which there will exist jobs for 
all those able, willing and seeking work, and at pro- 
moting maximum employment, production, and pur- 
chasing power. The goal of the National Housing .Act 
of 194^ is to provide a decent home and suitable liv- 
ing environment for every .American family. The Pub- 
lic Works and Economic Development Act of 1965 is 
diiected at helping areas and regions of substantial 
and persistent unemployment and underemployment 
to plan and finance public works and economic devel- 
opment essentially for the purpose of creating new em- 
ployment opportunities. The goal of the Economic 
Opportunity .Act of 1964 is “to eliminate the paradox 
of poverty in the midst of plenty in this nation by 
opening to everyone the opportunity for education 
and training, the opportunity to work, and the oppor- 
tunity to live in. decency and dignity.” The purpose of 
the Appalachian Regional Development Act of 1965 
is to assist this particular region “in meeting its special 
problems, to promote its economic development, and 
to establish a framework for joint Federal and State 
efforts toward providing the basic facilities essential 
to its growth and attacking its common needs on a 
coordinated and concerted regional basis. Finally, 
Title I of the Demonstration Cities and Metropolitan 
Development Act of 1966 is aimed at enabling cities 
to improve living conditions for their residents, includ- 
ing rebuilding slum areas, expanding job, housing, 
and income opportunities, establishing better access 
between homes and jobs, and reducing dependence 
on welfare payments. 

A national urbanization policy would provide the 
framework for harmonizing these separate programs 
so that they support consistent objectives of popula- 
tion location instead of running at cross-purposes. 

■ The serious consequences of allowing urbanization 
and eco7iomic growth trends to continue their pres- 
ent haphazard course is itself a strong argument for 
a concerted national policy to provide more con- 
scious overall direction. 

Despite, or perhaps in part because of the many 
separate national efforts to intervene in the social and 
economic order to overcome unemployment and the 
effects of untrammelled urbanization, we circ Cl rifting 
toward larger concentrations of population with re- 
sultant diseconomies of scale and possible increasingly 
damaging noneconomic effects on urban residents; 
the poor nonwhites from rural and smaller urban 



areas are migrating generally to large central cities, 
adding to the problems of the ghettos; suburban and 
exurban parts of metropolitan areas are increasingly 
succumbing to sprawl; the social and political insti- 
tutions in many impoverished rural areas continue go- 
ing downhill as the most competent sector of their 
labor force and leadership move out. The policy of 
drift has direct budgetary consequences, too. Broadly 
sjDcaking, to the extent it continues to interfere with 
maximum employment of human and other resources 
it is depriving us of optimum economic growth. In 
the immediate year-to-year budgetary sense, it means 
the out-of-pocket costs of higher-than-necessary pub- 
lic assistance and unemployment compensation rolls 
and of the increased public service expenses resulting 
from sprawl. 

■ A national urbanization policy would provide a 
basis and opportunity for avoiding or redirecting 
present trends that tend to reinforce the problems 
or racial segregation, and thus in the long run 
would help to promote achievement of equality of 
opportunity regardless of race. 

Such a policy would make it easier to develop and 
use measures to divert the present flow of Negro poor 
to the central city ghettos; could help to attract more 
jobs to central cities; and perhaps at the same time 
work to break down barriers to suburban residence 
and encourage Negro migrants from rural areas to 
move to growth centers outside metropolitan 
areas. The whole effect could be to relieve tensions in 
ghettos, help Negroes to achieve upward mobility, 
and in time foster the dispersion of Negro population 
which is so necessary to attainment of meaningful 
equality of opportunity. Present undirected trends of- 
ten are running in the opposite direction. 

■ Continuation of the present migration and natural 
growth trends may lead to a greater disparity 
among States as to population and economic 
growth. 

Such a trend would tend to weaken the 50 States 
as a group, and thus erode their pivotal role in our 
federal system. In somewhat like manner, urbanization 
trends, aggravated by racial considerations, may tend 
to aggravate disparities among central cities and sub- 
urbs in metropolitan areas and between metropolitan 
and rural areas causing continuing decline of the eco- 
nomic and social health of many of our large cities 
and rural areas. .A deliberate national urbanization 
policy thus could be a potent instrument for maintain- 
ing a more even distribution of strength among States 
and among local units of government, thereby helping 
to sustain and strengthen our system of decentralized 
power and responsibilities. 
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■ Considering the mounting interest in and out of 
Congress in the problems of poverty and unemploy- 
ment associated with urbanization, the chances are 
that efforts will snowball to launch additional piece- 
meal efforts to assist particular areas or particular 
groups in the country. 

Such past efforts are already visible in programs of 
the Appalachian Regional Commission, the Depart- 
ments of Commerce, Agriculture, and Housing and 
Urban Development, and activities funded by the 
Economic Opportunity Act. A piecemeal approach 
encourages “pork-barreling,” with accompanying 
waste, and inefficiency. The surest way to combat that 
tendency is to elevate the basic situation to a matter 
of overall concern and to tackle the problems of the 
goegraphic direction of urbanization on an informed, 
well-considered basis, making it subject to review and 
redirection as an overall program rather than subject 
to piecemeal hauling and pulling. 

■ There must be an adequate planning process to 
assure that alternative policies for improving pat- 
terns of urban growth are weighed and that once 
decisions are made, all available resources are co- 
ordinated to reinforce their effectiveness. 

A national policy for urban growth must be con- 
cerned not only with the location of urbanization but 
also with its character and quality. New approaches 
to urban development must be evaluated and related 
to one another and to overall national objectives. In- 
creasing attention is being directed to the potential of 
new land-use planning and development techniques 
and procedures for improving our towns, cities, and 
metropolitan areas. Many of the more promising ap- 
proaches are especially applicable to large-scale urban 
development: planned unit development of various 
types; multi-purpose town centers; use of planning 
areas including developed areas, dev doping zones, 
and holding zones; and new communities. 

While the application of these approaches is pri- 
marily within State and local jurisdictions, many 
Federal programs have a direct impact on them. 
Such programs can serve either to encourage and 
facilitate their use or to neutralize and weaken their 
impact and effectiveness. National programs aiding 
new community development should reflect and be 
part of a total urban development policy for the na- 
tion. New communities can then be part of a coordi- 
nated effort to encourage the most desirable patterns 
of urban growth in the central city as well as in the 
suburbs. They can serve to provide dispersal within 
metropolitan areas and decentralization outside of 
them. They can afford alternative urban centers for 
location or those displaced from rural agricultural, 
mining, and forestry areas. They can be placed in 
their proper perspective along with expanded growth 



centers, new-towns-in-town, and other patterns of 
urban growth. 

■ Finally, of paramount importance is the absolute 
necessity of meeting the immediate, pressing needs 
in our existing, troubled cities and metropolitan 
areas and our disadvantaged rural areas, while still 
directing attention and efforts to the longer range 
objective of fostering and encouraging urban 
growth patterns which will provide a wide range of 
alternatives and help assure the wise use of national 
resources for the economic and social health of the 
whole nation. 

The present urgency of the “crisis of the cities” de- 
mands immediate action. However, it is vital that the 
immediate measures to cope with the problem should 
not divert all efforts and attention from the longer 
range objective of developing a viable nationwide 
pattern of urban growth in a healthy economy — both 
rural and urban. The only effective basis for redirect- 
ing our patterns of urbanization, so as to deal with the 
underlying causes of our present dissatisfaction, frus- 
tration, and unrest, is a comprehensive, long-term 
policy for urban growth. 

ARGUMENTS AGAINST A NATIONAL POLICY TO DEAL WITH URBAN 

GROWTH 

■ Urbanization is inevitable and inexorable, and to 
expend public funds in an effort to stem or divert 
this process is to squander them. 

Since the dawn of civilization man has tended to 
congregate; as he has developed, he has assembled 
with his fellows in ever larger towns and cities. From 
ancient Greece to the present, the migration from the 
countryside to the city has been a source of concern 
and periodic hand-wringing. 

■ Even if there were a good theoretical case for a 
national urbanization policy, we lack adequate data 
on which to base a policy, and analytical techniques 
by which to develop it. 

Too little is known about the motivational factors 
influencing industry and business in locational deci- 
sions and about where and how individuals decide 
upon their place of residence. Moreover, expert testi- 
mony indicates great uncertainty as to the social and 
psychological effects of various sizes and densities of 
urban population, and the existence of serious prob- 
lems in balancing those effects against the factors of 
economies or diseconomies of scale. The required 
cost-benefit analysis is still in a rudimentary stage of 
development so far as application to social and other 
noneconomic factors is concerned. The Economic De- 
velopment Administration has spent much time and 
staff resources in trying to identify “growth centers” 
which might be the focus of its development policies^ 
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but has reached no firm definitions. Unless defensible 
definitions of this kind can be formulated, how is a 
workable national urbanization policy possible? More- 
over, data are scarce as to what kinds of governmental 
policy tools would be effective in directing or redirect- 
ing urbanization and economic growth, even if the 
proper directions were established. 

* A national urbanization policy would he only as 
good as its execution. 

Carrying out such a policy effectively would mean 
action by the Federal Government to induce industry 
to locate where generally it would not, if left to its 
own decisions. Similarly, inducements would be re- 
quired to get underemployed or unemployed persons to 
move to places of job opportunities. This course is ob- 
jectionable on two grounds : interference with freedom 
of choice for business and individuals, and a further 
strengthening of the national government at the ex- 
pense of State and local governments. The latter 
would follow from the fact that, for purposes of uni- 
form, nationwide application of inducements and di- 
rect controls, programs probably would have to be 
administered directly by the national government, or, 
if administered through the States, under such a heavy 
hand of regulations and supervision as to constitute 
direct central administration in fact, if not in name. 
It is altogether possible, moreover, that a centrally- 
directed administration of this kind would collapse 
of its own weight. 

■ A meaningful national urbanization policy, involve 
ing governmental selectivity as among regions and 
types of communities that are to be nourished by 
assistance, in contrast to others left to die, is not 
feasible politically. 

If the national urbanization policy is to be effective 
it must involve a special treatment for particular re- 
gions or types of communities. Senators and Congress- 
men naturally would press for continual broadening 
of criteria for assistance, to the point that benefits 
either would have to be scaled back to the point of in- 
effectiveness or the costs of incentives covering a large 
proportion of personal and business movement would 
become prohibitive. 

■ The present system has admittedly produced pock- 
ets of rural and urban poverty and perhaps an over- 
concentration of population in certain urban cen- 
ters. Yet in recent history this system has demon- 
strated that population movement and economic 
forces, without overall outside direction, work to- 
ward a healthier distribution of both people and 
economic activity throughout the country. 

In the period 1950 to 1966, for instance, there was 
a general tendency toward a reduction of inequalities 
in economic growth among regions. States, and locali- 



ties, with the Southeastern States ranking second only 
to the Far Western States in economic growth for the 
period. Similarly, urban areas under 1,000,000 show- 
ing the highest population growth rates in the period 
1960-66 included the States of the Old South. Meas- 
ured by both economic growth and urbanization, the 
South had long lagged behind the rest of the country. 

* A good share of the alarm about “unbalanced ur- 
banization and economic growth stems from con- 
cern over the lot of impoverished N egroes, but this 
is a problem to be attacked frontally rather than 
tangentially. 

Negroes bear the major brunt of under- and unein- 
ployment in central cities and a large portion of it in 
rural poverty-stricken areas, and they will probably 
continue to do so under an extension of existing con- 
ditions. But so long as racial discrimination continues 
in housing, employment and other phases of American 
life, trying to “solve” this problem by more govern- 
mental direction of industrial and population move- 
ment is a case of prescribing for a kidney ailment 
when the patient has tuberculosis. Overcoming racial 
barriers in metropolitan areas would go a long way 
toward easing the pressures in central cities that are 
intensified by continued in-migration of disadvantaged 
Negroes. Since the Negro poor in rural areas often 
hesitate to move to where jobs are available because 
of fears of racial discrimination, their economic prob- 
lems would also be eased by such action. 

■ Interference with market forces also raises the risk 
of shoring up, at great expense, enterprises and 
units of government that might better be left to 
wither and die. 

Implementing a national urbanization policy 
through use of payments, incentives or other forms of 
subsidy inevitably would have this effect, with a net 
overall loss to the economy. Specifically, it could lead 
to subsidizing people and business to move into or re- 
main in rural backwaters or city slums when a more 
economical policy for all in the long run would be to 
encourage them to move out, or at least not to encour- 
age them to move in or stay. 

■ A national urbanization policy raises the danger of 
providing the pretext for all kinds of big-spending 
programs in the name of achieving a desirable geo- 
graphical redistribution of industry and population. 

One can envision a multitude of ad hoc attacks on 
the economic problems of particular areas or clientele 
groups, somewhat equivalent to the ineffective experi- 
ence under the Area Redevelopment Act. This danger 
seems particularly real in light of the difficulty of de- 
veloping objective indices of where special incentives 
should be aimed and the kind of incentives to use, and 
also the great political problem of getting Congress 
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to follow these indices and not treat the policy as a 
convenient cloak for a new exercise in porkbarreling. 

FOR A NATIONAL POLICY TO DEAL WITH 
URBAN GROWTH 

Weighing all the foregoing arguments pro and con, 
the Commission concludes on balance that a national 
policy to deal with urban growth would be desirable. 

While agreeing that urbanization in varying degrees 
is, of course, inevitable and a natural concomitant of 
an increasing technological age, the Commission also 
believes that a combination of public and private ac- 
tions can mitigate certain adverse effects of present 
urbanization trends. Specifically, we note the disecon- 
omies of scale involved in continued urban concentra- 
tion, the locational mismatch of jobs and people, the 
connection between urban and rural poverty prob- 
lems, and urban sprawl. In addition to these nation- 
wide effects, such conditions are exacerbating the 
country’s major social and political crisis, i.e., the de- 
clining health and vitality of many of our largest 
cities. 

Governmental programs already constitute signifi- 
cant influences on the direction of urbanization and 
economic growth, whether or not we have a national 
policy. A national urbanization policy would have the 
desirable effect of providing a framework for regular- 
izing these influences and some assurance that their ef- 
fects were understood and desired. 

Obviously, a national policy to deal with urban 
growth and the steps taken to implement it will need 
to be approached carefully and with considerable 
flexibility so that the effect of measures can be evalu- 
ated promptly and redirected, expanded, or dropped 
according to the dictates of experience. Until the 
1930’s many facets of domestic affairs in the United 
States were not legislated upon by the national Con- 
gress. Since that time, however, the national govern- 
ment has begun many programs designed to strength- 
en the economy and to widen and enrich the economic 
and social development of the American people. 

Suburban development has been subsidized, central 
city rebuilding has been directly and indirectly sup- 
ported, the farm economy has been under varying 
degrees of governmental regulation, and so-called 
“depressed areas” are given various forms of assist- 
ance. So that today, in an increasingly interdependent 
society, few private actions can be taken without re- 
gard to their public consequences and few govern- 
mental actions are taken without concern for their 
impact upon the private enterprise system. Indeed, 
political discussion and debate seldom deals with the 
question of whether or not government should become 
involved in domestic problems but rather treats upon 
the desirable extent and nature of such involvement. 

Counsels of inaction always urge more study before 



anything is done. We are mindful of the inadequacy 
of data and analytical techniques essential for devel- 
oping the specifics of an urbanization policy dealing 
with the extremely complicated processes of popula- 
tion growth, migration, and settlement. We have 
recognized in earlier reports the general need for 
more comprehensive social and economic data for 
private and public decisions in an increasingly dynam- 
ic society. We note, moreover, that data and tech- 
niques are often not fully adequate for the launching 
of a new program, and that, indeed, a prime justifica- 
tion of a new program may be that, by focusing 
enough attention and resources on the task, in time 
it will generate the required data, procedures and 
know-how to accomplish the desired public objectives. 
In discussing one of the following recommendations 
we propose steps to deal with the problem of data and 
analytical techinques. 

Finally, and most central to the statutory responsi- 
bilities of this Commission, we believe that a national 
policy dealing with urban growth is necessary and de- 
sirable in preserving and strengthening the American 
federal system. The problems arising from and sur- 
rounding the drift of urbanization and economic 
growth are among the most critical and difficult do- 
mestic problems of our time. If the federal system 
does not move to meet them, its very usefulness is 
brought into question. State and local governments 
have most of the direct responsibility for influencing 
location of industry and people through their control 
over land use and their effect on community environ- 
ment, which increasingly concerns business location 
decisions. Yet, in the final analysis, the policies and 
programs of all levels are inextricably intertwined as 
they interact with the process of urbanization. .A na- 
tional policy of deciding the direction in which urban- 
ization should be encouraged or discouraged — devel- 
oped by cooperation among the three levels of gov- 
ernment — can be a major device whereby interrelated 
intergovernmental activities could be better coordi- 
nated to make a more salutary and successful impact 
on the social, economic, and political life of the nation. 

On balance, therefore, the Commission concludes — 
taking particular account of its findings as to disecon’- 
omies of urban congestion, the locational mismatch of 
jobs and people, the linkage of urban and rural prob~ 
lems, and urban sprawl — that there is a specific need 
for immediate establishment of a national policy for 
guiding the location and character of future urbaniza- 
tion, involving Federal, State, and local governments 
in collaboration with the private sector of the national 
economy. The Commission’s findings further suggest 
that such a policy would call for influencing the move- 
ment of population and economic growth among dif- 
ferent types of communities in various ways so as to 
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achieve generally a greater degree of population de- 
centralization throughout the country and a greater 
degree of population dispersion within metropolitan 
areas. It could also call for policies designed to en- 
courage the wider availability of low and moderate 
cost housing, the adoption of land-use and develop- 
ment measures which would help to produce the most 
desirable patterns and types of future growth, and 
the strengthening of government at all levels to equip 
them to deal with the challenges of population growth 
and increasing urbanization. 

THE CRITICAL PROBLEMS OF CENTRAL 
CITIES 

Some might question the framework of an urbani- 
zation policy which proposes to provide help for the 
unemployment and shrinking tax base problem of the 
central cities but only in conjunction with similar aid 
aimed at other parts of the country, such as small 
towns and farm communities. Considering the “crisis 
of the cities,” they would say that this is getting pri- 
orities out of line. The answer to these objections is 
twofold : 

First, as many have contended and the Commis- 
sion’s findings confirm, there is a definite relationship 
between migration patterns in the rural area and the 
employment and other problems of the central cities. 
Likewise, there is a relationship between the inability 
of central cities to attract industry and the surge of 
industry to the suburbs and beyond. 

Second, and more important, the amelioration of 
the crisis of the cities goes much deeper than read- 
justing the flow of population or the location of in- 
dustry. To a significant extent it is a problem caused 
by long-standing economic and social discrimination 
by well-to-do suburban communities and the fact that 
the low income people have been virtually imprisoned 
within the boundaries of the central city. As the prob- 
lem deepens, still more middle- and upper-income 
families move to the suburbs. The problem of the cen- 
tral cities is also one of the obsolescence of physical 
plant, and consequent deterioriation of the city into a 
haven of the aged, public assistance recipients, and 
other “high cost” citizens. 

Solution of these problems requires a multi-pronged 
attack along a broad front, by articulated programs 
of the Federal, State, and local governments involv- 
ing major fiscal and organizational reforms. The Com- 
mission has proposed many steps to carry out such a 
strategy in its reports, and particularly in its recent 
volume. Fiscal Balance in the American Federal Sys- 
tem, and the 1965 report. Metropolitan Social and 
Economic Disparities: Implications for Intergovern- 
mental Relations in Central Cities and Suburbs. Gen- 
erally speaking, these recommendations call for State 
and Federal governments to provide the fiscal and 



structural framework for helping out the Hnancial and 
public service plight of central cities. Of additional 
assistance to central cities in many cases would be the 
use of areawide approaches for dealing with area wide 
problems. The Commission has already made several 
recommendations geared to these objectives. These 
are summarized later in the introduction to the rec- 
ommendations on “Other Intergovernmental Meas- 
ures for More Orderly Urban Development.”* 

In short, the difficulties of the central cities are in 
part a result of the overall trends in population and 
industrial location and movement. Yet they constitute 
a broader problem than that covered by an 
ov^erall policy dealing with urban growth. As such, 
they also require intergovernmental measures of the 
variety and number which the Commission has al- 
ready proposed and continues to press for adoption 
by Federal, State, and local governments. 

NEW COMMUNITIES AND LARGE-SCALE URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 

Regardless of what is done to alter the course of 
urbanization, massive population growth is going to 
take place, and practically all of it will be urban. 
President Johnson has indicated that to accommodate 
this growth in the final third of this century in a man- 
ner befitting our aspirations, we will need to build as 
much housing, commercial and industrial facilities, 
highways and related development as we have since 
the Pilgrims landed. Chances are that much of this 
growth, if uncontrolled, will continue to occur in 
many places under conditions of sprawl, with all of 
its baneful effects VN'ith respect to order, natural re- 
source conservation, economy, and aesthetics. 

This report has given extensive attention to one 
major method of coping with future urban growth 
in an orderly manner — the use of large-scale urban 
development and specifically, new communities. Many 
are of the opinion that large-scale development and 
new communities offer unique opportunities to com- 
bine private enterprise and business objectives with 
broader social, economic, and political goals of 
American society. These opportunities include: 

■ Providing alternatives to continued channeling of 
urban development into existing, highly concen- 
trated major metropolitan complexes, through es- 
tablishment of satellite new communities on the edge 
of a metropolitan area or an independent new com- 
munity outside the orbit of existing metropolitan 
concentrations. 

■ Supplying an imaginative “new-town-in-town” ap- 
proach to rebuilding blighted areas and to build- 
ing up vacant areas in large central cities. 

♦See pp. 163-166. 
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■ Planning for orderly growth from the ground up, 
with the most desirable location, timing, and se- 
quence of development and close relationship to 
area^v•ide, regional and national urban development 
plans and objectives. 

■ .Accomplishing a less wasteful and more efRcient 
use of land for urban purposes, avoiding many of 
the problems associated with sprawl, and facili- 
tating a better use of land for public services. 

■ Providing a chance to break away from convention- 
al thinking and try new arrangements in such fields 
as building codes, land use controls, zoning regula- 
tions, public programs and governmental structures 
and intergovernmental relations. 

■ Making available a wide range of housing types at 
varying costs including low-income housing. 

■ Offering investment opportunities on a large-scale. 

■ Presenting a means of demonstrating varying kinds 
of urban environments which in turn can serve as 
models or “yardsticks.” 

■ Providing a more dramatic means of focusing the 
attention of public officials and the public-at-large 
on the problems of urban development. 

Yet large-scale development and new communities 

face some major practical hurdles with significant 

public policy implications ; 

■ One of these is the exceedingly large initial invest- 
ments in land, land development, and amenities, 
such as neighborhood recreation centers, which 
must be made, entailing exceptionally heavy annual 
carrying costs in anticipation of future sales and of 
the accompanying growth in tax base which will 
produce ultimate profits and public revenues. 

■ Another hurdle is the need for early governmental 
decisions regarding planning, land use control, and 
development of public facilities and services to pro- 
tect both the public and the developers’ interest in 
the project in anticipation of a local constituency 
and political and community leadership not yet 
present. 

■To complicate matters, new community develop- 
ment frequently takes place within a rural county 
which does not have governmental institutions nec- 
essary for an area destined to become urban in na- 
ture. Such institutions are necessary to protect the 
developer’s plan and concept, to realize public ob- 
jectives such as provision of housing within reach of 
the pocketbooks of low-income families, and to 
encourage a diversified economic base. 

■ .\s a practical matter, little, if any, success has been 
registered in new communities thus far in providing 
housing for people with a wide range of income 
levels and diverse racial backgrounds. 

■ Sustained governmental involvement and commit- 
ment to the objectives of planned new community 



development are essential to success, but are diffi- 
cult to achieve. They require an active, informed, 
and continuing participation by residents in com- 
munity institutions and effective spokesmen at the 
State and Federal levels. 

On the basis of the foregoing findings and conclu- 
sions on urbanization and new community develop- 
ment, in the following pages the Commission presents 
recommendations for intergovernmental action de- 
signed to establish an institutional framework for 
evolving national, interstate regional, and State poli- 
cies to deal \vith urban gro\vth. It also presents for 
consideration some specific components for such poli- 
cies. These components would: 

■ encourage migration into alternative centers for 
urbanization ; 

■ establish the organizational and financial frame- 
\vork to encourage the most desirable patterns of 
urbanization in growth centers, large-scale urban 
development and new communities; and 

■ provide other intergovernmental measures for more 
orderly urban development, including particularly 
new planning and land use regulations. 

POUCIES DEALING WITH URBAN GROWTH 

In the three recommendations immediately follow- 
ing, the Commission urges: (1) development of a na- 
tional policy to deal with urban growth; (2) a re- 
examination of multi-State regional planning areas 
and agencies; and (3) a new and expanding role for 
State governments through the development of State 
urban development plans. 

Recommendation One, A National Policy Dealing 
With Patterns of Urban Growth 

To help assure the full and wise application of all 
governmental resources consonant with the economic 
and social health of both rural and urban areas and 
of the Nation as a whole, the Commission recom- 
mends the development of a national policy incor- 
porating social, economic, and other considerations 
to guide specific decisions at the national level which 
affect the patterns of urban growth. 

The Commission recommends that the President 
and the Congress assign executive responsibility for 
this task to an appropriate executive agency. The 
Commission also recommends that the Congress pro- 
vide within its standing committee structure a means 
to assure continuing systematic review and study of 
the progress toward such a national policy. 

The Commission further recommends that the 
executive and legislative branches, in the formulation 
of the national policy, consult with and take into 
account the views of State and local governments. 
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In setting forth this recommendation the Commis- 
sion is not suggesting a leap unto the unknown. Actu- 
ally many elements of a national policy to deal with 
i urban growth already exist but have not been brought 

into consistent relationship with one another. The 
first major national actions embodying elements of a 
national economic and urban growth policy were the 
adoption of the Employment Act in 1946 and the 
Housing Act in 1949. The Employment Act’s decla- 
ration of policy stated that it was the responsibility of 
the Federal government with the assistance and co- 
operation of private enterprise and State and local 
governments “to coordinate and utilize all its plans, 
functions, and resources for the purpose of creating 
and maintaining, in a manner calculated to foster 
and promote free competitive enterprise and the gen- 
eral welfare, conditions under which there will be 
afforded useful employment opportunities, including 
• self-employment, for those able, willing and seeking 
I to work and to promote maximum employment, pro- 
duction, and purchasing power.” 

! Three years later, the declaration of National Hous- 

I ing Policy stated that “the general welfare and securi- 
ty of the nation and the health and living standards 
of its people require housing production and related 
community development sufficient to remedy the seri- 
1 ous housing shortage, the elimination of substandard 
\ and other inadequate housing through the clearance 

I of slums and blighted areas, and the realization as 

soon as feasible of the goal of a decent home and a 
i suitable living environment for every American fami- 
ly, thus contributing to the development and redevel- 
opment of communities and to the advancement of 
the growth, welfare, and security of the nation.” 

Yet, the policy and the process are at present frag- 
i mented and uncoordinated. As a result. Congress in 
considering new legislation is not provided with a 
long-range urbanization strategy to assist it in assess- 
ing the impact of specific decisions on broader prob- 
lems and issues. Moreover, States and local govern- 
ments do not have an articulated national framework 
of policy within which their own policies can be devel- 
oped. 

If the nation is to embark on a policy of encourag- 
ing a more balanced urbanization and of taking steps 
toward achieving this goal, a national policy frame- 
work with appropriate roles for State and local gov- 
ernment is ateolutely necessary. Choices must be made 
among various measures designed to encourage the 
development of alternative locations of economic ac- 
tivity and urbanization, so that a wider range of geo- 
graphic choices are available to those seeking jobs and 
business sites. A more balanced geographic pattern of 
urban growth and economic development must be fos- 
tered, and selectivity must be exercised. Hence, a con- 
text within which to evaluate choices is needed. 



To cite a specific example: if it is decided that new 
community development should be encouraged to pro- 
vide a new pattern or urbanization, a number of dif- 
ferent factors, sometimes complementary sometimes 
competing, must be considered. Changing technology, 
transportation and communication ; personal geo- 
graphic preferences; realistic market analysis; cost 
benefit relationships; and social costs are just some of 
the factors that would have to be weighed. Final 
policy choices, of course, must be made by the legisla- 
tive bodies and elected executive officials of the coun- 
try. 

No single agency in the national government has a 
clear assignment to develop national economic devel- 
opment and urbanization policy and goals. The cur- 
rent public debate about what is variously called 
“urban-rural balance,” “balanced economic develop- 
ment,” or “balanced urbanization” highlights the need 
for the establishment of a national planning process 
which can provide the framework within which rele- 
vant policy issues can be decided. At the present time, 
many national decisions, including location of Federal 
installation and projects, the geographic location of 
recipients of Federal contracts, the granting of tax 
and other incentives, and the approval of grant-in-aid 
assistance for a host of projects, affect directly or in- 
directly the geographic distribution and pattern of 
economic development and urbanization. In many 
cases the impact has been inadvertent; in other cases 
a desired objective of one program has been cancelel 
out by decisions in another program area. 

The activities of virtually all of the major Federal 
departments and agencies directly influence national 
economic development and urbanization: 

■ Those of the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development are almost exclusively concerned with 
urbanization. 

■ Transportation facilities are one of the key determi- 
nants of economic activity and urban growth, and 
the Department of Transportation’s programs and 
policies have a major impact on where growth takes 
place and on the economic stability of regions. 

■ The Economic Development Administration in the 
Department of Commerce, operating under the 
Public Works and Economic Development Act of 
1965, is directly concerned with economically de- 
pressed regions. 

■ The Department of Agriculture is increasingly con- 
cerned with the economic status of depressed rural 
areas. 

■ The utilization of public lands under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Department of Interior cai also have 
significant impact on urbanization patterns both by 
the release of reclassified surplus land for urban de- 
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velopment and by providing recreational and open 
space facilities for urban concentrations. 

■ The avail? bility of a host of services assisted under 
the programs of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare can also fundamentally aflfect 
where urban growth takes place. 

The list obviously could be extended. Congressional 
committee structure to a significant extent parallels 
this distribution of responsibilities among executive 
agencies and produces a similar concentration of 
ciHc program areas. 

The Commission believes it obvious that if a co- 
herent and consistent national urban growth policy 
is to be formulated and carried out, extensive institu- 
tional arrangements will have to be made in both the 
executive and legislative branches of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Whether executive responsibility would need 
to be centralized within an existing unit of the Presi- 
dent’s Executive Office or whether select or special 
committees should be established by the Congress, 
the Commission does not presume to say. Naturally, 
the alternatives would have to be considered carefully 
in arriving at final decisions regarding the oiganiza- 
tion required for an effective dischaige of the new 
and rather awesome responsibilities involved. 

In evolving the organization and procedures for 
formulating and carrying out national urban growth 
policies, particular attention must be directed to as- 
suring adequate opportunities for consultation with 
State and local governments. Such consultation should 
be formalized and occur at all stages of policy devel- 
opment and execution. The urban growth policies of 
State and local governments should be taken into ac- 
count in developing national policy. For this to be 
accomplished meaningful representation of State and 
local views is essential. Furthermore, there must be as- 
surances that consultation and cooperation will con- 
tinue as policies are executed. States and local gov- 
ernments whose plans and policies are affected by 
Federal projects and programs must be kept informed 
of evolving Federal plans and the development and 
program decisions made pursuant to them. Only 
through such close and continuing coordination and 
consultation can meaningful nationwide planning for 
urban growth take place. 

As mentioned earlier any significant effort to pro- 
vide for the evolution of urbanization policy will call 
for substantial improvement in the development, col- 
lection, and analyzing of social and economic data to 
allow the measurement of existing urbanization and 
economic activity, to test the potential impact of al- 
ternative policies and programs, and to evaluate the 
effectiveness of adopted programs. Considerable prog- 
ress is being made in the measurement and analysis 
of economic growth and development, although eco- 



nomic accounts have tended to be nationwide in their 
scope, neglecting smaller areas and regions. However, 
only tentative exploratory steps have been taken to 
develop the statistical systems necessary for critically 
assessing social changes and developments on a State 
and regional basis. 

In its lecent report. Fiscal I ale nee in the American 
Federal System, the Commiss.c»ii recommended the 
establishment of a national system for the collection, 
analysis and dissemination of social statistics with 
full participation by Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments, emphasizing the development of such data for 
sub-State geographic areas as well as State and na- 
tional aggregates. Much of the information needed for 
a system of social accounts is now being collected by 
the Bureau of the Census, the Department of Labor, 
the Justice Department, the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and other Federal agencies. 
However, at present there is no centralized responsi- 
bility for extracting the significant data and develop- 
ing systems of social indicators, social accounts, region- 
al accounts, and other appropriate analytical devices.' 

Although much more advanced systems of economic 
accounts have been developed, series are only now be- 
ginning to be available for smaller areas. For example, 
personal income series are now being developed by 
the Office of Business Economics on a county and 
metropolitan area basis. In another earlier recom- 
mendation, the Commission urged preparation of 
timely and geographically detailed data on industrial 
activity in general and plant location trends in par- 
ticular to help fill this informational gap.^ 

Detailed and social and economic indicators such 
as those previously reconunended by the Commission 
would constitute basic points of departure for the kind 
of analysis that would be necessary in the develop- 
ment of national, regional. State and local urbaniza- 
tion policies. For example, a price index to compare 
prices of a common market basket of goods and serv- 
ices among cities of various sizes — ^which would obvi- 
ously facilitate analysis of the economies or disecono- 
mies of scale in the private sector — is presently not 
available. This is paradoxical for two reasons: first, 
because comparable information is available for the 
public sector which is the smaller part of our economy 
and second, because related indices — such as cost of 
living and historical price data for selected cities — 
cither exist or are in preparation. A price index for a 
given point in time covering cities of various sizes 
would be closely related to work already in existence 
and further elucidate one aspect of the urban growth 
problem. 

Another acute problem facing the country in es- 
tablishing rational policies concerning population set- 
tlement and urbanization is the shortage of adequately 
trained and qualified professional personnel. A major 
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reassessment of existing educational and training pro- 
grams is essential. 

Educational programs for urban administrators as 
well as for a host of specialists in the various facets of 
urban and urban-rural affairs must be developed. 
Economists, sociologists, political scientists, planners, 
statisticians, and other professionals n ;ed to be trained 
to provide the capability for assembling, evaluating, 
analyzing, and applying the information which is es- 
sential to the development of urbanization policies at 
national. State, and local levels and for rural as well 
as existing urban areas. 

Several Federal grant programs are already avail- 
able to provide assistance in establishing pre-entry 
professional, in-ser\dce, and citizen public service 
training programs. The Intergovernmental Personnel 
Act of 1967, which has passed the Senate, would as- 
sist in establishing expanded in-service training pro- 
grams by providing additional grant-in-aid funds for 
this purpose. The Advisory Commission has supported 
the general objectives of this bill. In addition, the pro- 
posed Education for the Public Services Act would 
provide Federal support for pre-entry training for the 
public service without restrictions to specific function- 
al categories. 

Recommendation Two, Redirection of Multi- 
State Economic Planning and Development 
Agencies 

To facilitate the development and implementation 
of a national policy dealing with urban growth, the 
Commission recommends that the President and 
Congress reassess the policies and structures of the 
existing and proposed multi-State economic plan- 
ning and development agencies as they affect the geo- 
graphic distribution of economic and population 
growth. The Commission further recommends that 
such agencies be charged with taking national policies 
into account in the formulation of their regional pro- 
grams and with developing regional components for 
the formulation of national policies and programs 
dealing with urban growth. 

The current interest in regions for economic devel- 
opment and urbanization is but the latest manifesta- 
tion of a continuing preoccupation in a Federal na- 
tion geographically as large as the United States. The 
regional analysis in Chapters I and II highlights the 
diversities among regions in population growth and 
in the growth of income on total and per capita basis. 
Any kind of urban growth planning on a national 
level obviously must be tailored to meet the differing 
growth patterns of the various regions of the country. 
To facilitate this process both existing and revised 
regional institutional arrangements would be needed. 

The earliest efforts in this area were frequently 



natural resource oriented. Beginning with the TVA, 
they have progressed through river basin interagency 
commissions and the Federal-interstate Delaware 
River Basin Commission to the river basin planning 
commissions established under the Water Resources 
Planning Act of 1965. Efforts under the Area Rede- 
velopment Act of 1961 and its successor, the Eco- 
nomic Development Act of 1965 have been directed 
toward establishing multi-State regional districts to 
help depressed areas with relatively high levels of un- 
employment and underemployment. Prior to passage 
of the Economic Development Act Congress had 
separately authorized the establishment of the Appa- 
lachian Regional Commission. Although similar to 
the regional bodies authorized under the Economic 
Development Act, the functions and fiscal powers of 
the Appalachian Regional Commission are broader. 

The initiation of a national policy naturally would 
involve a reassessment of the role of multi-State eco- 
nomic development commissions. Such an evaluation 
would include such issues as; (1) greater or lesser 
autonomy for the commissions; (2) whether or not 
such regional commissions should be limited to “de- 
pressed areas”; and (3) the criteria and methods for 
identifying regions and for establishing regional 
boundaries. 

The recently issued Executive Order (December 
29, 1967) “prescribing arrangements for coordination 
of the activities of regional commissions and activities 
of the Federal Government relating to regional eco- 
nomic development and establishing the Federal 
Advisory Council on Regional Economic Develop- 
ment” establishes a framework for closer coordination 
of Federal participation in regional programs and for 
evaluation of programs within the framework of the 
existing statutory authorization. Although reported in 
the press as markedly changing the relative roles of 
Federal and State governments in the establishment 
and operation of regional commissions, the Commis- 
sion finds no significant intergovernmental implica- 
tions in the change. 

Recommendation Three, State Policy Deeding 
With Urban Growth 

To assure full and wise application of State gov- 
ernmental resources consonant with the economic and 
social health of both rural and urban areas in the 
State, the Commission recommends the development 
of State policy incorporating social, economic, and 
other considerations to guide specific decisions at the 
State level which affect the patterns of urban growth. 

The implementing legislation should provide for 
(1) coordination by an appropriate State agency of 
State, multi-county, metropolitan, and local plan- 
ning, and relating such planning to regional and na- 
tional considerations; (2) conformity of programs 
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and projects of State agencies to the State urbaniza- 
tion plan; and (3) formal review by an appropriate 
State agency for conformance with the State plan of 
metropolitan area and multi-county plans and of 
those local comprehensive plans, implementing ordi- 
nances, and projects having an impact outside the 
jurisdiction’s borders. 

The Commission further recommends that multi- 
county planning agencies be assigned responsibility to 
review applications for Federal or State physical de- 
velopment project grants in nonmetropolitan as well 
as metropolitan areas. 

The Commission also recommends that the State 
legislatures provide within their standing committee 
structure a means to assure continuing, systematic 
review and study of the progress toward a State 
policy dealing with urban growth. 

Finally, the Commission recommends that the 
States give consideration both to the national policy 
and to the views of local governments in the formula- 
tion of State plans and policies dealing with urban 
growth. 

Since its inception, this Commission has issued more 
than a dozen reports dealing with various aspects of 
urban development and the government of urban 
and metropolitan areas. On each occasion, we have 
emphasized the key role of State government in urban 
aifairs — a role often ignored during the past two 
decades by the State themselves, by congressional 
committees, by Federal agencies and by many seg- 
ments of the academic community, the housing in- 
dustry and the public-at-large. This role stems from 
the facts that ( 1 ) urbanization must be accompanied 
by local government of some kind and (2) the struc- 
ture powers and other ground rules for local govern- 
ment are provided by State constitutions and statutes. 

The State not only has a responsibility for coping 
with urbanization after it has taken place ; but has an 
equal, though less apparent, responsibility for plan- 
ning for the urbanization to come. In many States the 
prevailing attitude toward economic development and 
urbanization has been “the more the better,” with 
little if any regard for where and under what condi- 
tions these processes should be discouraged. The pb- 
litical attractions of a laissez faire and expedient poli- 
cy are obvious. Yet, the economic, social and political 
consequences of such a policy are beginning to appear 
and a number of States are beginning to formulate 
policies and plans designed to assure more balanced 
and orderly urban development throughout the State. 

There is an additional reason for State action. 
Urban growth is another one of those emerging areas 
of public policy where inaction by the States may lead 
to such a degree of national dominance that the posi- 
tion of State government in the American federal 



system may be further eroded. The States need to act, 
rather than merely to react in this field. 

For States to fulfill their key role in the develop- 
ment of urbanization policy, they must have a plan- 
ning process that will develop the urbanization poli- 
cies needed to channel their growth. The States, 
through constitutional and statutory provisions deter- 
mine the general outline and many of the details for 
the specific structure, form, and direction of urban 
growth. They must supply the guidance for specific 
local government, metropolitan, and multi-county 
planning and development programs. They must es- 
tablish the link between urban land-use and develop- 
ment oriented local planning efforts on the one hand, 
and broader regional and national objectives on the 
other. Where this linkage is missing, participation in 
regional efforts is limited and the realization of national 
policies becomes much more difficult. 

Every State has some type of State planning capa- 
bility. Yet, support for State planning varies widely, 
as does the form of organization and authority given 
to the agency or agencies involved. Although the evo- 
lution of effective State planning can be seen in a few 
States, it is safe to say that in no State government is 
planning sufficiently advanced to assume its role in 
the development of State land-use and urbanization 
policy recommended above. Thus far no State has 
prepared a true State urban development plan. The 
Hawaii State Zoning Plan, however, points the direc- 
tion. 

In its recent report on Fiscal Balance in the Ameri- 
can Federal System, the Advisory Gommbsion stressed 
the importance of a strong well-staffed. State plan- 
ning program directly under the Governor. The re- 
port recommends that each State develop a strong 
planning capability in its Executive Branch. The 
Gommbsion concluded that the planning function 
should include formulation for consideration by the 
Governor and legislature of comprehensive policies 
and long-range plans for the effective and orderly de- 
velopment of human and material resources of the 
State; that it should develop a framework for func- 
tional, departmental and r^ional plans; and that it 
should provide assistance to the Governor in hb 
budget-making and program evaluation roles.^ 

The Gommission further recommended that Gon- 
gress enact l^slation to provide an overall revision 
of section 701 of the Housing Act of 1954. It was 
urged that Federal planning assistance be employed 
to strengthen comprehensive planning as an arm of 
elected chief executives at the State, areawide, and 
local levels; that a closer relationship between plan- 
ning, programming, and coordination be required; 
and that all federally aided functional planning be 
related to comprehensive planning. Finally, it was 
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recommended that provision be made for State plan- 
ning agencies, especially those with federally aided 
comprehensive State planning programs, to review 
and comment upon all local and areawide applica- 
tions for urban planning and assistance* In its sur- 
vey of State planning programs and efforts, the re- 
port provides a general picture of the present situa- 
tion. 

A State urban development plan should be suffi- 
ciently specific and not merely classify land as “suit- 
able” or “unsuitable” for urban development. Poten- 
tial new urban growth centers should be identified 
and designated and possible new community sites 
could be selected. In time, such a plan could become 
sufficiently detailed to indicate, for example, substan- 
tially developed urban areas that were suitable for 
filling in, including urban renewal and increases in 
density. In areas classified as unsuitable for urbani- 
zation, there could be further differentiation into 
areas for agriculture, recreation, greenbelt treatment, 
nature conservancy, water conservation, and flood 
control. 

The statewide program, then, should go beyond 
land classification and the negative controls of zoning. 
It should include appropriate positive measures as 
well, such as land banks, urban development authori- 
ties and corporations, land and development rights 
purchase, new community building programs, urban 
renewal, and housing. State programs for highway 
construction. State parks, air and water pollution 
abatement, water conservation, health facilities, 
should be coordinated with the State urban develop- 
ment program. 

A system of checks and balances including consul- 
tation and review would be necessary to prevent arbi- 
trariness in the administration of a State urban de- 
velopment plan. There should be an adequate hear- 
ing procedure to provide an opportunity for interested 
parties to express their views. Local and State agen- 
cies should have the right to petition for changes in 
the State plan. Private property owners should be 
able to seek changes in the plan through their local 
governments. The private property owner who con- 
vinces his local government of the need for an amend- 
ment to the plan would have his petition heard 
through appeal by the local jurisdiction. 

The State urban development plan would not show 
future land use in the detail necessary for specific 
land use and development controls and regulation. 
It would establish standards, but the standards would 
still be generalized. The final specific regulation of 
development within State urban development plan 
classifications would generally remain with the coun- 
ties and cities having jurisdiction. In effect, this would 
be leaving with local government most of its present 
responsibility for zoning, subdivision, and other devel- 
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opment regulations — but only in those areas suitable 
for urban development and with improved ap- 
proaches. 

Most States are large enough and contain enough 
diverse economic, physical, and social elements within 
their borders to necessitate some kind of regional or- 
ganization to facilitate local planning. For some 
States with limited geographic area or sparse popula- 
tion this may not be necessary. In others, it may prove 
necessary only in metropolitan areas. Yet, the States 
increasingly are finding it expedient to establish re- 
gional oiganizations for planning and development 
purposes. 

In at least 36 States, planning areas have been es- 
tablished, sometimes primarily as administrative re- 
gions of the State planning agency, other times as 
locally initiated planning regions, and in still other 
cases as State designated planning or planning and 
development regions. To implement a State urban de- 
velopment program such as that recommended. States 
may wish to consider decentralization to combined 
planning and administrative regions. 

The multiplication of differing regions for varying 
State and Federal planning and program purposes 
within States has introduced an element of confusion, 
complexity, and lack of coordination which can fre- 
quently thwart the whole concept of decentralized 
government. A number of different approaches to 
correcting this condition are possible, but the basic 
goal shoidd be maximum conformance to State-desig- 
nated regional borders and a minimum number of 
differing oiganizational structures. 

In a recent report on the administration of the 
poverty program in the United States, the Advisory 
Commission discussed the problem of the prolifera- 
tion of districts with varying borders and administra- 
tive organization. It recommended the establishment 
of multi-purpose, areawide public agencies in nonmet- 
ropolitan areas to undertake physical, economic and 
human resource planning and development programs 
over multi-county areas.® Subsequently, in a Septem- 
ber 2, 1966, memorandum on “Coordination for De- 
velopment Planning,” the President requested Federal 
departments and agencies to encourage State and 
local development planning agencies to work together 
in using common or consistent planning bases and in- 
dicated that boundaries “for planning and develop- 
ment districts assisted by the Federal Government 
should be the same and should be consistent with es- 
tablished State planning districts and regions.” 

The Commission has previously recommended that 
States authorize and encourage the establishment of 
metropolitan area planning agencies ® and councils of 
governments.^ In over two-thirds of the States, met- 
ropolitan and other areawide planning agencies have 
been established and, in over half the States, there 
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are councils of governments operating in metropoli- 
tan areas. A number of the councils of governments 
serve as areawide planning agencies. Whether or not 
the planning function is combined with other func- 
tions in a service district or functional authority, it 
is jDarticularly important that district borders for the 
various Federal and State programs be as congruent 
as ]3ossible. Whatever specific administrative arrange- 
ment is used, representation should be afforded for 
both State and local governments in the planning 
process. 

For the State urbanization plan to become fully 
effective, a link must be established with multi-coun- 
ty and metropolitan area plans and with those local 
]3lans and development measures having an impact 
outside the borders of the local government. Ihere 
are a number of approaches possible for implement- 
ing State policies. A review and comment approach 
to local actions could be authorized. State aid could 
be withheld from local projects which do not con- 
form. The most direct approach is to require conform- 
ance with the State urbanization plan. For local gov- 
ernments, this requirement should apply not only to 
plans but also to land-use development control and 
regulation ordinances and to specific projects which 
have an impact beyond the borders of the local gov- 
ernments. There should be a similar requirement for 
conformance of programs and projects of State agen- 
cies to the State urbanization plan. With these pro- 
visions, State policies could provide the guidance and 
direction necessary for the realization of urban 
growth objectives. 

Conversely, there is equal necessity for adequate 
and timely consultation by the State government with 
local officials. The State planning process must pro- 
vide ample opportunity for continuous and institu- 
tionalized representation of local government views. 
At the points where State and local urban develop- 
ment plans impinge upon one another an exchange 
of views and information is essential. There is already 
considerable experience in the States with bringing 
local governments into the State planning process. 
Interagency State planning programs in several States 
include representation of local governments. Many 
States have developed planning regions through 
which much closer contact with local governments is 
possible. It is particularly important that close coordi- 
nation continue into the actual development stages 
in order that the planning process may be fully effec- 
tive. 

POSSIBLE COMPONENTS OF URBAN 
GROWTH POUCIES 

In the following two recommendations, the Com- 
mission suggests a number of measures that should be 



studied and considered as possible components of na- 
tional, State, and local urban growth policies. Some 
of these measures are particularly suited for consider- 
ation at the national level, some may be proper for 
action at either the national or State level while 
others are approjDriate only for State and local con- 
sideration. For instance, the Federal Government has 
the jDrimary role in tax incentives for industrial loca- 
tion and jDolicies influencing population mobility. 
Loan jDrograms to influence location may be under- 
taken by both Federal and State governments. Sug- 
gestions are included for Federal and State roles in 
land acquisition and improvement for large-scale 
urban and new community development. These ap- 
proaches include both institutional arrangements and 
financial support. Finally, the States are urged to 
consider measures to strengthen local government 
cajDability to deal with urban growth. 

Possible approaches to implementing a national 
urban growth policy are included in Recommendation 
Four and approaches suggested for consideration by 
State governments are made in Recommendation 
Five. Recommendations of the Commission made in 
previous reports that are relevant to urban growth 
policy are summarized at appropriate points in the 
following discussion. 

Recommendation Four. Possible Components of 
a National Policy Dealing With Urban 
Growth 

The Commission is of the opinion that national 
governmental policy has a role to play in influencing 
the location of people and industry and the resulting 
patterns of urban growth. Some of these ways are of 
proven capability; others are untried. The following 
should be considered as useful approaches to the im- 
plementation of a national policy regarding urban 
growth: 

" Federal financial incentives, such as tax, loan, or 
direct payment arrangements for business and in- 
dustrial location in certain areas; 

" placement of Federal procurement contracts and 
construction projects to foster urban growth in 
certain areas; 

" Federal policies and programs to influence the 
mobility of people, to neutralize factors producing 
continued excessive population concentrations, and 
to encourage alternative location choices; such pol- 
icies and programs might include, among others, 
resettlement allowances, augmented on-the-job 
■training allowances, interarea job placement and 
information on a computerized basis, and the elim- 
ination or reduction in the “migrational pull” of 
interstate variations in public assistance eligibility 
and benefit standards; 
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■ strengthening the existing voluntary Federal-State 
programs of family planning information for low- 
income persons; 

■ Federal involvement and assistance under certain 
conditions (such as assurances of an adequate 
range of housing) for large-scale urban and new 
community development. 

A. INFLUENCING INDUSTRIAL LOCATION 

Earlier in this report, the mechanisms of communi- 
ty economic growth were examined; it was noted that 
actual growth depends on a community’s success in 
attracting additional spending within its confines 
which in turn leads to a multiplier effect. It was 
pointed out that this multiplier effect can be gener- 
ated by any additions to spending, but that business 
investment decisions and governmental outlays con- 
stitute the two potentially — if not actually — most 
dynamic sources of new spending. Moreover, we also 
found that both of these categories of decisions signifi- 
cantly affect population movement and the location 
of economic growth. 

Currently, neither business investment decisions nor 
governmental spending are weighed in terms of mu- 
tual consistency or their impact on the national ur- 
banization process. The present pattern and projected 
future trends of urban development portend, as we 
have seen, growing urban congestion, intensified ur- 
ban and rural poverty, and an economic mainstream 
with large backwash areas. To achieve a better geo- 
graphic distribution of economic and population 
growth — to implement a national urbanization policy 
— the Commission in this section suggests several ap- 
proaches to influencing industrial location that should 
be considered by the Federal government. In the fol- 
lowing section, several measures to influence popula- 
tion movement are presented. 

In administering locational incentives, care must 
be taken to assure that they are used selectively to 
accomplish urban growth policy objectives. Such ob- 
jectives would involve encouraging industrial loca- 
tion in and population movement to certain clearly 
identified areas. The following is an example of the 
kinds of communities and areas that might be so 
identified: 

■ Labor surplus rural counties generally are areas of 
underemployment, characterized by an older, un- 
derskilled, and undereducated population, resistant 
to moving. Absence of transportation and com- 
munication linkages as well as natural resources 
make economic growth unpromising. These factors 
combine to suggest an area policy of job training 
for residents and assistance in relocating to job 
surplus areas other than major metropolitan cen- 
ters. 
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■ Labor surplus city neighborhoods in large urban 
areas are characterized by considerable underemploy- 
ment and unemployment, recent out-migration of 
“blue collar” industry and difficulty of resident job 
seekers in traveling to blue collar jobs in suburbs, but 
ample public investment in facilities vital to in- 
dustry. These factors suggest a policy of attracting 
new business and industry to such areas and of pro- 
viding assistance in helping firms employ and train 
unskilled workers; and simultaneously, of launch- 
ing a program of relocation assistance for residents 
to specific job surplus areas either in the suburbs or 
outside the metropolitan area. 

■ Small rural growth centers generally are “urban 
places” located in essentially rural counties not part 
of any metropoliian area. They have experienced 
a steady population and job growth in recent years ; 
serve as major trade, transportation, service, and 
social centers for their surrounding areas; and are 
relatively free of major socio-economic problems. 
These traits prompt a policy of attracting more 
business and industry, assisting industry to train 
more workers, and inducing both rural and urban 
people of low-income to move in, through reloca- 
tion assistance. 

■ Medium size cities with job opportunities generally 
have substantial physical plant in place, steadily 
growing population and economic activity, socio- 
economic problems still open to solution, and strong 
linkages to sizeable surrounding areas through good 
transportation and communication. These factors 
indicate a policy of attracting low-income people 
from rural and large metropolitan centers through 
relocation assistance to fill the expanding job op- 
portunities. 

■ Labor shortage suburbs in large urban areas are 
major growth points, characterized by high level 
economic activity, and an expanding demand for 
many kinds of labor, including blue collar. This 
suggests a policy of enabling low-income workers 
to live near suburban employment and assisting 
low-income in-migrants from other parts of the 
metropolitan area to relocate near suburban jobs. 

■ New communities ideally are characterized by 

initiation and growth of communities of diversified 
population and economic activity. Policy indica- 
tion: relocation assistance for low-income in- 

migrants from labor surplus areas and, where a 
pro rata share of low-income housing is ensured, 
governmental assistance for the developer in ac- 
quiring and developing land. 

Of the above types of communities, one warrants 
further comment at this point: “small rural growth 
centers” — towns and smaller cities, not in metropoli- 
tan areas, with “growth potential.” Growth potential 




in our opinion, would be indicated by the presence 
of certain favorable conditions identified in recent 
studies of the Economic Development Administration 
and Appalachian Regional Commission studies. These 
include: 

■ steady recent growth in population and economic 
activities; 

■ strong linkages to a sizeable surrounding area for 
which the community acts as a major trade, serv- 
ice, and social center; 

■ transportation and communication ties to the area; 
and 

■ availability of land for development, and other de- 
sirable topographic features. 

While the presence of such features would be fa- 
vorable indicators of growth potential, the small size 
of the communities suggests that such growth cannot 
be considered a sure thing. In other words, the like- 
lihood of sustained balanced growth in a small com- 
munity is much more fragile and problematic than 
in larger communities. For one thing, the.se communi- 
ties must contend with the inexorable “pull” of large 
urban centers upon rural people. Outside (govern- 
mental) help then is probably needed to increase the 
chances of turning potential into actual growth. 

Aggregate business investment in new plant and 
equipment now approximates $60 billion annually. 
While much of this replaces outmoded facilities and 
machinery, a vast amount represents the opportunities 
private enterprise sees in new products and new 
markets. The diversion of an incremental fraction of 
this amount by the use of fiscal incentives to small 
rural growth centers and to labor surplus neighbor- 
hoods in large metropolitan areas could well change 
the disturbing trends and future economic prospects 
for vast areas of the nation. 

Through its own direct action and through pur- 
chases from the private sector, government has vast 
potential for influencing the locus of economic activi- 
ty. An obvious example is the decision respecting the 
location of public facilities and associated public em- 
ployment. Accordingly, whether or not government 
chooses to influence private business locations through 
the exercise of tax incentives or other fiscal devices, 
it can use its own authority to spend, purchase, and 
locate public buildings to encourage population shifts 
and economic growth in selected places. 

Encouragement of economic growth is already a 
part of Federal, State, and local governmental poli- 
cies. For urbanization policy purposes, however, such 
measures need to be deliberate and selective. Their 
purpose — after all — is to channel private investment 
to those locations where economic growth will have 
its maximum impact on urbanization policy goals — 
where a policy will move a community to the “take- 



off point” from which it can reach new economic 
heights. 

Governments, then, obviously have in their grasp a 
number of levers capable of influencing a shift in the 
location of economic activity. The series of possible 
actions described below show how use might be made 
of the vast fiscal resources of the Federal Government 
in furtherance of national and State urban growth 
policies. Possible State actions are set forth under 
Recommendation Five. 

1. Enactment of legislation by the Congress to pro- 
vide Federal incentives for business or industrial 

location in furtherance of national urban growth 

policy 

The National Government can use its fiscal re- 
sources to influence the location of economic activity 
in order to achieve a more balanced distribution of 
population and economic growth. This would involve 
legislation to encourage business and industry to lo- 
cate in small rural growth centers and in those neigh- 
borhoods of large urban areas chronically classified 
as sections of concentrated unemployment or under- 
employment by the Secretary of Labor. ^\n incentive 
program for firms locating in areas targeted for popu- 
lation and economic growth might well include: (a) 
preferential tax treatment in the form of a Federal 
income tax credit — a subtraction from computed tax 
liability — granted by the Secretary of the Treasury 
upon certification of the Secretary of the Commerce; 
(b) preferential financing arrangements in the form 
of below market rate loans granted by the Secretary 
of Commerce; or (c) location cost offsets in the form 
of direct payments by the Secretary of Commerce 
based on capital outlay or operating cost differentials 
between the costs that would be incurred by a firm 
locating at the targeted site and at a more economi- 
cally advantageous site elsewhere, but in no case 
should the payment exceed a specified dollar amount. 

If measures such as these are adopted, the dollar 
amount of any tax credits or preferential financing 
arrangements, estimated by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, should be included each year for informational 
purposes in the President’s budget. Also, the enabling 
legislation should bear an expiration date of a few 
(e.g., 5-7) years in the future so that the Congress 
and the Executive Branch might assess costs and bene- 
fits of the subsidy approach. 

The facts and trends disclosed in this report indi- 
cate that more jobs will be needed in small rural cen- 
ters with growth potential if they are to attract the 
jobless from both rural and urban areas, and in large 
central cities to help reduce underemployment and 
unemployment. The Federal Government should con- 
sider seriously the merits of direct, positive action 



with regard to the greatest single determinant of fu- 
ture population distribution in the United States — 
namely, the geographic location of new business and 
industrial enterprises. Jobs could be created in rural 
growth centers and central city neighborhoods if busi- 
ness and industry were given an incentive (in the 
form of a Federal income tax credit) to locate there. 
This would be of great assistance in (1) setting in 
motion a braking force on future population concen- 
trations, and (2) coping with existing urban prob- 
lems. 

Rural growth centers outside metropolitan areas 
provide a near-at-hand destination for poor out- 
migrant jobseekers from rural poverty areas who 
would otherwise head for big urban centers, thereby 
aggravating an existing labor surplus situation. Prox- 
imity is also likely to enable these communities to at- 
tract those rural jobless who are reluctant to leave 
their home community — those constituting the hard- 
core rural poor. Finally, such small places may also 
attract out-migrants from the central cities in search 
of jobs. The factors which could assist the Federal 
administrator distinguish small communities that have 
“growth potential” from those that do not, have pre- 
viously been suggested. 

The foregoing alternatives, as they relate to rural 
areas, are parallel to legislation pending in Congress — 
S. 2134, the proposed Rural Job Corporation Devel- 
opment Act of 1967. This bill would provide a series 
of tax incentives to encourage private investment 
“with the aim of utilizing more fully and effectively 
the human and natural resources of rural America, 
slowing the migration from the rural areas, which is 
principally the result of a lack of economic opportuni- 
ty, and reducing the population pressures on our met- 
ropolitan areas.” Incentives include increased tax 
credit against investment in plant and machinery, 
accelerated depreciation schedules for such invest- 
ment, extra deductions for wages paid to low-income 
persons, and assistance in worker training. 

In addition to upgrading the economy of rural 
America to reduce the urban pull, steps can be taken 
to alleviate the immediate problem of unemployment 
in central cities. The latter, after all, is caused in part 
by the long-sustained in-migration of rural poor. Posi- 
tive Federal action could attract business and indus- 
try to central city neighborhoods of labor surplus. 

The unemployed in these neighborhoods consist 
mostly of semiskilled and unskilled workers. Their job- 
lessness is the product of a number of social and eco- 
nomic forces including; 

■ the flight of industry to the suburbs, caused by such 

economic factors as a general shift to production 

techniques which require extensive land and single- 
story production lines; 



■ in-city traffic and parking congestion; 

■ development of circumferential highways or belt-^ 
ways bringing markets and supply sources closer to 
suburban locations; and 

■ the lack of adequate mass transit between central 
city and suburbs, making home-to-job travel costs 
prohibitive for the city blue collar worker; while 
at the same time economic or racial barriers bar 
him from moving his residence near a suburban job. 

In time, it is hoped, that some of these barriers will 
be lowered or removed with improved mass transpor- 
tation, the provision areawide of housing for low- 
and moderate-income families, and the diminution of 
racial discrimination in the suburbs. Efforts also will 
have to be made to retrain and relocate some of the 
city’s jobless. Meanwhile, however, attempts might 
well be made to bring jobs into large central cities. 
This means bringing into their neighborhoods busi- 
ness and industries which can offer blue collar oppor- 
tunities needed by the semiskilled and unskilled 
workers constituting the labor surplus. 

Existing Federal programs in urban communities 
emphasize individual services and rehabilitation ; they 
are not directed toward influencing private industrial 
and business location decisions to locate plants near 
available people in city neighborhoods. The Economic 
Development Administration is prevented, by a re- 
strictive statutory dehnition of redevelopment areas 
from entering most urban communities. The Depart- 
ment of Labor has programs to provide training for 
employees, but does little to stimulate creation of new 
jote. The Office of Economic Opportunity had a 
tangential responsibility for helping create urban jobs 
through its funding of Small Business Administration 
Development Centers, but this program has been 
terminated. A Federal incentive program for indus- 
try and business locating in central city labor surplus 
neighborhoods would be an important step toward 
filling this gap in Federal program for stimulating 
job creation in central city neighborhoods. It also 
would serve to increase a city’s tax base, thus allow- 
ing provision of more and better public services. 

Governmental incentive techniques to influence 
business and industrial location may take the form 
of preferential treatment, preferential loans, or direct 
payments. Each technique has its advantages and 
disadvantages relative to the others and each must be 
considered in the light of how well it effects a net 
social benefit. For example, should incentives be of- 
fered to all firms making a location decision in a 
designated area? The market orientation of many re- 
tail and personal service businesses suggests that a lo- 
cational incentive to these firms may not be very use- 
ful in providing additional social benefit. Should in- 
centives be designed to increase, up to a limit, de- 



pending upon the amount of capital investment or 
should they vary with the labor force characteristics 
of the firm? The net social benefit of a business loca- 
tion decision is more likely to be greater if the firm 
is labor intensive rather than capital equipment 
oriented. Finally, should incentives be made available 
to firms locating with short-term leases in an ap- 
proved area? Some provision probably should be 
made for the firm’s length of stay in a designated 
area. 

Tax Incentives. A Federal income tax credit might 
be a percentage of various bases: (1) investment 
in plant and equipment; (2) amount of payroll; 
and (3) value added to produce. Each method has its 
virtues. The first would tend to encourage investment 
in the nonlabor factors of production, thus emphasiz- 
ing automation and technological improvement. The 
second would emphasize the use of labor and thus 
would more immediately further the objectives of an 
urbanization policy seeking to attract people by jobs. 
But it might tend to discourage technological im- 
provements. The value-added-base — relating the 
amount of the tax credit to the amount of value 
added by the business or industry’s own activities — 
would steer a course between the other two. Under 
any of these three approaches, the Secretary of the 
Treasury would be required to grant the tax credit 
upon certification of eligibility by the Secretary of 
Commerce. 

The tax credit approach has several virtues when 
compared to the alternative subsidy arrangements. 
Business could count on the tax credit more than it 
could on the availability of low-interest loans or di- 
rect subsidy payments. Tax policy changes are less 
likely to occur than changes in policy respecting the 
other forms of subsidy, depending as the latter do on 
the overall Federal financial condition. 

Tax credits interfere least with business decisions. 
Although the tax credit would be conditioned on a spe- 
cific business location decision that accords with gen- 
eral policies adopted by Congress, it would not sub- 
ject business to the detailed scrutiny normally associ- 
ated with Congressional appropriations or Federal 
lending activity. Tax credits have greater appeal to 
business simply because they permit greater flexibility 
in managerial decisions. 

Because tax credit incentives would represent a cost 
to all taxpayers not benefitting directly from them, 
they should not and need not be of indefinite dura- 
tion. Within a few years after tax credits are initiated 
they will either have had an impact on urbanization or 
have proved ineffectual. By incorporating a termina- 
tion date in the legislation, review of the program 
after a trial period would be assured. This would also 
forestall, without further legislation, any continuing 
draw down on Federal resources in the absence of a 



showing to the satisfaction of the Congress that tax 
credits were achieving their desired objective. 

The tax incentive would represent Federal benefits 
to its recipients, just as a direct grant or subsidy. To 
make this clear, the Secretary of the Treasury should 
estimate the amount of the credit used annually and 
state it as an expenditure in the budget. This would 
identify the credit properly, and would permit the 
Bureau of the Budget and Congress to scrutinize it in 
relation to the tangible benefits obtained in terms of 
the geographic dispersion of industry and of jobs 
added in labor surplus areas. 

The tax incentive approach is not without its critics. 
They point out that tax incentives are erratic in opera- 
tion because the amount of the benefit to any indi- 
vidual depends upon number of unrelated circum- 
stances connected with his own tax computation: 
whether he has any tax liability at all, what his effec- 
tive rate is, and so forth. 

Another criticism leveled at the tax incentive 
approach is that it may involve “tax people” in deci- 
sions which they have no special c(»npetence to make. 
If the Federal government wants to reward people 
for making certain business location decisions, the 
administration of these incentives ought to be handled 
by personnel familiar with location problems. 

Where two Federal agencies are involved in, deter- 
mining what firms are entitled to tax benefits, a com- 
plex administrative process may result, with the self- 
administering feature of the program, and the func- 
tional specialization of governmental agencies (e.g. 
tax administration) lost. Subsidy payments might just 
as easily be made under the supervision of trained 
personnel and on a more timely basis than that 
associated with annual tax filing deadlines, according 
to these critics. 

With a tax incentive, it is usually impossible to 
distinguish between results that relate to the incentive 
and results that would have occurred without it. This 
means that some part, frequently a large part, of the 
government’s revenue loss may go as a windfall to 
those who were perpared to take such action without 
regard to the incentives. 

Critics also note that because the tax writing legis- 
lative committees will have difficulty in evaluating 
data relating to whether or not particular location 
decisions were made in response to the tax incentive. 
Congress might find it expedient, even after enacting 
temporary tax incentive provisions, to extend the 
incentive more or less automatically. This, the critics 
contend, is a likely outcome, because the govern- 
mental costs covered by tax incentives are less obvious 
to the public than direct expenditures. 

Critics further belabor the tax incentive approach 
because it must rely exclusively on the profit motive 
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w hich requires that business concerns focus on increas- 
ing the productivity of the trained worker rather than 
on the need of the unskilled and unemployed. More- 
over, they argue, it is of uncertain value to promote 
new and independent firms which lack the opportu- 
nity to write off their losses in a risky location against 
profits earned at well-established sites. 

Below Market Rate Loans. Loanable funds may be 
in short supply or the risks normally associated with 
a business venture may result in relatively high inter- 
est rates and therefore effectively deter business and 
industrial firms from locating in areas where economic 
growth would be desirable. The Federal Government 
should reduce the financial obstacles for business and 
industrial location in small mral growth centers and 
in areas of chronic labor surplus to facilitate job 
creation in areas specifically identified for future eco- 
nomic growth, pursuant to a national urbanization 
policy. To accomplish this objective, the Secretary of 
Commerce could be empowered to offer lower-than- 
market-rate loans to influence geographic location. 

Below-market-rate loans for business ventures have 
been used in a variety of Federal programs: to assist 
s mal l businesses unable to obtain needed financing 
elsewhere on reasonable terms ; to help victims of flood 
or natural disasters ; to help veterans buy a business or 
otherwise enable them to undertake or expand a legi- 
timate business venture; and to assist various kinds 
of private and public organizations in supplying elec- 
trical services to rural areas (rural electrification). 

The Public Works and Economic Development Act 
of 1965 authorizes the Secretary of Commerce to make 
loans to aid in financing any project within a rede- 
velopment area for the purchase or development of 
land and facilities (including machinery and equip- 
ment) for industrial or commercial usage if financial 
assistance is not reasonably available from private 
lenders or from other Federal agencies. EDA made 63 
project loans in 1967 in 26 States and Puerto Rico. 
They amounted to $50.6 million out of total project 
costs of $88.7 million. 

Incentives for business and industrial location in 
the form of below-market interest rate loans have 
several advantages. While some business firms can 
obtain a substantial pool of funds from a variety of 
sources such as bank loans, company equity, or local 
development companies this accumulation may never- 
theless fall short of meeting the minimum needs for 
developing a new site or enlarging an existing opera- 
tion. By making additional funds available at favor- 
able interest rates the Federal Government can fill the 
margin between resources and fund requirements 
needed to allow an otherwise sound business venture 
to proceed. 

The Federal loan approach has substantial business 
appeal because it makes additional funds available 
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without threatening the equity or control of the 
entrepreneur. Yet the soundness and security of the 
public’s investment can be adequately protected by 
the Federal agency administering the loan. 

Opposition to this approach could be expected 
from those who question the use of Federal credit for 
private gain regardless of the basic merits of fostering 
a better poulation distribution in the country or of 
alleviating the immediate problem of unemployment 
in central cities. Others would contend that this 
approach would result in unfair competition to com- 
peting business and industry also seeking to expand 
but not in areas designated for favorable Federal 
loans. A more pertinent criticism is that the loan 
technique may make the size of the benefit dependent 
upon the amount of capital invested rather than upon 
the volume of payrolls. 

The below-market interest rate loans would repre- 
sent a Federal subsidy to their recipients akin to a 
direct grant. It would be appropriate therefore that 
the Secretary of the Treasury estimate and report the 
dollar cost of such Federal loans for budgetary pur- 
poses in order to give Congress and the Executive 
Branch an opportunity to evaluate the cost effective- 
ness of this incentive designed to broaden the loca- 
tional choice for industry and to create new jobs in 
chronic labor surplus areas. To give the public iron 
clad assurance that it will not be asked to bear in 
perpetuity the cost of an unsuccessful program, 
authorizing legislation for low-interest Federal loans 
should contain a termination date beyond which the 
program would automatically cease in the absence of 
affirmative Congressional action to continue it. 

Direct Payments. The most straightforward method 
of encouraging the wider geographic dispersal of 
business and the creation of new jobs in urban cen- 
ters of chronic labor surplus is to make direct subsidy 
payments to entrepreneurs who locate in the desig- 
nated areas. The economic development purposes to 
be served may be of such transcendant importance 
that this approach would be warranted. 

To establish an effective direct subsidy program 
that would channel job creating economic activity to 
specific sites, a payment that would offset either 
higher capital outlay or operating costs could be made. 
A direct subsidy based on cost differentials would put 
areas of desired economic growth on a par with other 
areas as far as direct business costs are concerned ; the 
payment should not, however, loom large enough to 
enable subsidy areas to capture all economic develop- 
ment. This could be assured by putting a dollar limit 
on the amount of the direct subsidy payment. 

The direct subsidy approach has much to rec- 
ommend it from both a business and governmental 
viewpoint. Without minimizing the difficulties of 
administration — ^many of which are encountered 
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whenever government seeks to promote its objectives 
by offering incentives — the cost to the public of a 
direct subsidy payment program can be determined 
more readily and with greater precision than can tax 
incentives or below-market-rate loan incentives. Direct 
subsidy payments require detailed planning by the 
business applicant, but this prerequisite increases the 
prospect that the subsidy will fulfill its purpose. For 
the businessman, the subsidy approach represents a 
“no strings” financial contribution to the firm to be 
used as management sees best fit. 

The very openness of this approach may constitute 
its principal weakness. Both the businessman and the 
administrator of the subsidy could expect criticism 
from those who are prone to second guess their 
decisions. 

In opposition to the use of any special incentives to 
influence industrial location, it can be argued that, 
regardless of the importance of national policies 
designed to direct economic growth and job creation 
to areas of urgent need, no program to provide 
Federal incentives for business and industrial loca- 
tion is warranted. Sound economic development, so 
the argument runs, rests on the natural selection pro- 
cess that weeds out the marginal undertaking and 
nurtures the productive enterprise. 

Many of the costs entailed in providing public 
incentives for private effort are intangible. The same 
may be said of the alleged benefits. As a practical 
matter, the task of evaluating the costs of and benefits 
from incentive programs exceeds the validity of mea- 
surements at hand. It also can be argued that an in- 
centive program might tend to become open-ended 
with far-reaching consequences. Regardless of the 
limited objectives an incentive prc^ram might be de- 
signed to achieve, proponents of the approach would 
constantly argue that the objectives could be accom- 
plished more quickly and more universally by expand- 
ing the size and scope of the incentives. By becoming 
less selective, the incentives would lose their intended 
effect. As Benjamin Franklin once observed : “A bene- 
fit to all becomes a benefit to none.” 

By continuing to rely solely on the profit motive to 
determine where and whether business and industry 
will locate, critics believe that the public will be as- 
sured of protection from bootless adventures in the 
field of economic planning. The Federal Govern- 
ment’s resources would be husbanded for legitimate 
public purposes, rather than squandered on a Federal 
incentive program designed to have business act in a 
fashion that it would often act anyway from its own 
self-interest and in the absence of any incentive. 

Critics also contend that every program of public 
incentives for private effort has severe drawbacks. 
They feel that tax incentives, for example, are by and 
large Gongressionally licensed raids on the Treasury. 



No one is able to say for sure how much they cost or 
what return the public is getting on its investment. 
These critics note that many tax students argue that 
history has demonstrated that once a tax gimmick 
gets into the Internal Revenue Code it figuratively 
takes the legislative equivalent of a nuclear blast to 
get it out. Moreover, tax incentives assign a higher 
priority, in effect, to economic activity freed of liabil- 
ity than to any other activities or programs, including 
national defense, that are supported by annual ap- 
propriations. 

Finally, the critics warn that low-interest loans from 
the government to private business are a sinister type 
of incentive. They represent a dual-type of unfair 
competition — unfair to businesses financed in con- 
ventional ways and unfair to banks and the investment 
community whose major source of income is arrang- 
ing to finance business ventures. Direct subsidies to 
private firms, so the argument runs, are completely 
alien to the American enterprise system except for 
activities essential to the national defense. 

All of these arguments, of course, warrant careful 
consideration in the formulation of Federal incentives 
to influence the location of new business and in- 
dustrial establishments as one of the possible compon- 
ents of a national urban growth policy. 

2. Enactment of Federal legislation to provide a 

percentage preference on the award of public con- 
tracts to labor surplus and other areas in further- 
ance of national urban growth policy 

In order to generate new employment in small rural 
growth centers and in those neighborhoods of laige 
urban areas chronically classified as sections of con- 
centrated unemployment or underemployment by the 
Secretary of Labor, legislation could be enacted pro- 
viding that, (1) in evaluating competitive bids for 
public contracts, a percentage deduction be allowed 
on the price offered for goods produced or services 
performed in such areas, and (2) in negotiated pro- 
curement, preference be given to bids from such areas. 

Federal procurement practices provide a significant 
stimulus to the growth and development of particular 
areas. Yet, recent studies have documented the ex- 
tremely uneven geographic distribution of Federal 
contracts, which amount to over $85 billion a year. 
The statistics on the location of contract awards in- 
dicate a concentration of both: defense and research 
and development contracts in the wealthier and more 
highly urbanized States. The potential significance of 
defense contracts is acknowledged in the present pol- 
icy of encouraging the placement of defense contracts 
with firms in labor surplus areas designated by the 
Department of Labor. This policy was recently 
amended to give first preference to firms operating in 
sections of cities or States with high concentrations 
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of unemployment and underemployment, providing 
they agree to employ disadvantaged workers. The pol- 
icy directs that preference be given to such areas in 
negotiated contracts. It further stipulates that a por- 
tion of contracts let under competitive bidding be set 
aside for negotiated placement with firms in such 
areas if they match the price established on the com- 
petitively bid portion of the procurement. It is the 
policy of the General Services Administration to en- 
courage firms in labor surplus and redevelopment 
areas to submit bids for supplies and equipment. How- 
ever, strict application of competitive bidding require- 
ments severely restricts the flexibility available in 
pursuing a policy of encouraging economic develop- 
ment and urbanization in specific areas. Present pol- 
icies then have been of only limited significance. 

The allowance of a credit in evaluating bids or of- 
fers for public contracts could provide a more effec- 
tive method of stimulating an additional flow of gov- 
ernment procurement to small rural growth centers 
and surplus labor city neighborhoods. A percentage 
deduction might be allowed for that proportion of 
the goods which would be produced or the services 
which would be provided in such areas. Thus, if a 
bid were received from a manufacturer whose plant 
producing the goods was located in such an area, the 
deduction would be allowed whether the plant was 
the main headquarters or a branch. Further, a prime 
contractor would be allowed a similar deduction on 
that portion of a price bid which represented goods 
to be produced or services to be provided by a sub- 
contractor ir such an area. To be eligible for the 
deductions, a contractor would be required to specify 
in his bid thi Jocation of the plant that would be 
producing the goods or the office that would be per- 
forming the services. 

Pending Congressional legislation provides a case 
study of this approach. In the first session of the 90th 
Congress H. R. 12802 was introduced “to develop 
business and employment in smaller cities and areas 
of underemployment and unemployment, ib assist in 
bringing excess farm labor and other unemployed and 
underemployed labor into a new productive relation 
to society and yet to enable such people to remain in 
less densely populated areas, and not be forced to 
migrate to our already overcrowded cities.” * The bill 
provides that in awarding contracts, the Federal Gov- 
ernment would give credit on bids received from cities 
under 250,000 population, proportionately greater 
credits for smaller cities, and a separate credit of two 
percent for any area where unemployment or under- 
employment exceeds the national average or for areas 
of serious emigration. 

*Congressional Record, October 9, 1967, p. H 13097. 



As with other industrial location incentives, it is 
critically important that any new public contracts pol- 
icy be implemented selectively. If it is not admin- 
istered specifically to promote balanced economic de- 
velopment and urbanization, it can become so widely 
available as to give a publicly subsidized private ad- 
vantage, without any accompanying public benefits. 
Nevertheless, heavy concentration of public contracts 
in certain geographic areas can distort patterns of 
economic development and urbanization and make 
the achievement of a balance more difficult. The re- 
ceipt of a contract in a rural growth area, or a labor 
surplus city neighborhood, on the other hand, could 
generate employment where it is needed and have a 
multiplier effect, as supporting activities are de- 
veloped. 

3. Promulgation by the President of criteria for loca- 
tion of Federal buildings and facilities in further- 
ance of national urban growth policy 

Decisions regarding the location of public facilities 
and projects can have a signficant effect on the eco- 
nomic development of an area. Major government 
installations such as State universities, government of- 
fice centers, research complexes, military installations, 
and public works projects can provide a major im- 
petus for growth and can affect the form and charact- 
er that it takes. Every effort should be made to capi- 
talize on the potential of these major public invest- 
ments and to realize their multiplier effect. Their 
proper location and development can constitute a 
significant element in realizing the aims of national 
urbanization policies. 

Wise location policies, for example, can provide the 
base for renewed growth and development of a small 
rural growth center, serve as the basis for a new-town- 
in-town project, or help to give impetus to the de- 
velopment of a new community. Unless the location 
decisions conform to overall urbanization policy and 
sound land-use development programs, they can serve 
merely to generate new problems or aggravate old 
ones as they have done in connection with the location 
of some of the large space exploration installations, 
military bases, and office building complexes. Location 
decisions then can precipitate new problems of con- 
gestion and sprawl, or contribute to a more orderly, 
meaningful, and satisfying pattern of urban growth 
and development. 

Examples of public buildings and facilities serving 
as one of a number of components determining the 
location of urban development are numerous. The 
consolidation of Federal agency field offices in a num- 
ber of instances have served to stimulate the economy 
of regional growth centers. Federal installations have 
frequently been the focus of urban redevelopment pro- 
jects and are presently being actively proposed as a 
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major element in the development of new-tovvns-in- 
town on undeveloped land. The decision to place the 
United States Geological Survey headquarters office 
in Reston, Virginia, has served to strengthen the latter’s 
economic base. Planned new community development 
in the Germantown, Maryland, area is being influenced 
by the presence of an increasing number of Federal 
office buildings, including the headquarters of the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administration and the 
Atomic Energy Commission. A branch of the Univer- 
sity of California will serve as the major focus of one 
of the communities in the Irvine new community 
development. 

Major public installations can, of course, serve as 
the major employment base and growth generator for 
whole communities. For example, the location of the 
new Atomic Energy Commission accelerator west of 
Chicago probably will serve to revive Weston, Illinois, 
an earlier attempt at a new community which failed. 

Some have suggested that one method of initiating 
programs of coordinated, large-scale urban develop- 
ment is to combine the availability of public lands 
with construction of government installations, centers, 
and facilities. Such an approach could be taken either 
to establish new-towns-in-town as recently proposed in 
the President’s directive to Federal departments to 
identify sites elsewhere similar to the National Train- 
ing School site in Washington, D. C., or to establish 
experimental, independent new communities on sur- 
plus public lands. The latter approach, while present- 
ing a significant opportunity, has more limited poten- 
tial, because of the overriding necessity for having eco- 
nomic and urban growth potential and the limited 
instances of large enough blocks of public lands avail- 
able at such locations. However, where they are pres- 
ent, important contributions can be made. Significant 
public resources of land and buildings could be fo- 
cused on the development of a new community pro- 
viding an unparalleled opportunity to realize both the 
social and physical development objectives of this type 
of urban develop'ment. 

Civic centers, hospitals, public institutions, office 
buildings, and universities and colleges can also serve 
as a type of public aid and assistance for new commu- 
nity development and can influence its location. When 
sites are developed cooperatively with the private 
builders, they can become an important element in 
total design. If some of the modified new community 
or alternative large-scale development approaches are 
used, the public building component can be of major 
significance. In a multi-purpose center approach, for 
example, combining schools with apartments or office 
buildings, the building of education campuses, and 
the construction of civic centers can provide a major 



element, and serve to generate and focus surrounding 
urban development. 

B. INFLUENCING POPULATION MOVEMENT 

The analysis of migration in the first chapter re- 
vealed the extremes of mobility and immobility — with 
certain, comparatively lew, large, congested metropol- 
itan areas experiencing massive influxes and with 
numerous poor residents of ghettos and rural areas 
unable or unwilling to move to job surplus locations. 
This somewhat “patchwork quilt” of moves, non- 
moves, moves to places with no jobs, and moves to 
densely settled areas with good employment oppor- 
tunities certainly suggests that economic self-interest 
is not the only motivational thread in the pattern. A 
program of location incentives to industry can be bal- 
anced and complemented by a prograna geared to in- 
fluencing the location decisions of people. Unlike the 
former, the latter would facilitate moves from labor 
surplus rural counties and laige urban neighborhoods 
to clearly identified employment opportunities in small 
rural growth centers, in job surplus medium-size mu- 
nicipalities, in labor-shortage suburbs in large metro- 
politan areas, and in new communities. 

While an effective and successful program of indus- 
trial location incentives and economic development 
would provide a natural magnet for many, other fac- 
tors contribute to the lack of mobility among large seg- 
ments of the population including inadequate infor- 
mation, the absence of necessary skills, lack of funds, 
and the risks — along with the fears — involved in a 
move. Hence, a combined program would include in- 
dustrial location incentives and measures influencing 
population movement. 

Resettlement allowances including both relocation 
and resettlement and readjustment payments can be 
provided for low-income families. To assist workers in 
adjusting to job opportunities and to encourage em- 
ployers to hire them, on-the-job training programs can 
be expanded and the Federal-State employment serv- 
ice program modified and redirected with greatly in- 
creased emphasis on interarea job placement counsel- 
ing and information. In order to neutralize any migra- 
tional pull of interstate variations in public assistance 
programs, the national government could assume com- 
plete financial responsibility for all public assistance 
or establish mandatory minimum standards for Fed- 
eral-State categorical public assistance. Finally, as an 
element of a national urbanization policy, there could 
be a strengthening of voluntary programs of family 
planning for low-income persons. 

Some critics of such measures for influencing popu- 
lation movements argue that their basic purpose is 
inimical to the precepts of an open society and more 
suitable for an authoritarian system — that, in fact, 
they woud not work without the coercive direction of 
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such a system. Others claim that the essential disrup- 
tor of a fairly rational migration pattern is the irra- 
tional whiplash of racism and any package of location 
proposals that skirts this issue is irrelevant. 

4. Establishment of Federal-State matching program 

of resettlement allowances for low-income persons 

migrating from labor surplus areas 

This approach envisages a Federal-State matching 
program of resettlement allowances. These allowances 
would be provided to low-income persons migrating 
from labor surplus rural counties and neighborhoods 
in large urban areas with chronic unemployment to 
small and medium-sized communities with definite 
employment opportunities. 

Although moving expenses alone do not appear to 
be a major deterrent to low-income families seeking 
to relocate, the combination of moving expenses, ini- 
tial resettlement costs, and the risks involved in mak- 
ing such a move do constitute a deterrent. A combined 
moving and resettlement payment support would help 
overcome this impediment to mobility. 

Regardless of the Federal agency assigned respon- 
sibility for administration of a resettlement allowance 
program, the program should be closely related to job 
training and placement services so that those seeking 
to relocate in any of the defined areas anywhere in the 
country could be informed of job opportunities and 
could be provided necessary job training either 
through existing programs or through an expanded 
on-the-job training program such as that described 
below. 

A limited experimental relocation assistance allow- 
ance program is authorized by an amendment to the 
Manpower and Development and Training Act of 
1962. The program provides grants and loans to in- 
voluntarily unemployed workers who have elected to 
participate in an experimental project involving relo- 
cation from areas with no job opportunities to areas of 
labor demand. 

To date, there have been approximately a dozen 
different types of projects for varied kinds of workers 
ranging from unskilled, rural Southern Negroes to 
skilled aircraft workers in a major metropolitan area. 
Some of the projects have been conducted through 
the State employment services and others by organi- 
zations under contract. Funds for financial assistance 
are administered by the Unemployment Insurance 
Service. The relocation payments have averaged $300 
to $400 per family and the cost of supportive services, 
$400 to $500 per family. 

The Federal Government also administers a pro- 
gram providing limited travel and moving expense re- 
imbursement to Federal employees who are displaced 
by defense shifts, including those transferred to new 
posts. There is also an experimental program admin- 



istered by the Department of Labor under the Man- 
power Development and Training Act providing as- 
sistance in relocating employees of defense contractors 
who are displaced as a result of contract cancellation, 
renegotiation or other changes. 

Related, but not central, to the problem of geo- 
graphic resettlement for new job opportunities is a 
number of Federal and State relocation programs for 
persons displaced by public projects. For projects 
aided under programs administered by the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development, Federal 
reimbursement of moving costs is available. Under 
federally-aided highway projects. States that choose 
may include relocation payments as part of the project 
costs. Both TVA and the Corps of Engineers provide 
resettlement payments to those displaced by water 
supply and flood control projects. 

It is here suggested that the principles embodied in 
the experimental relocation assistance programs and 
other related programs be applied as a positive meas- 
ure specifically designed to assist low-income workers 
seeking employment in areas identified for urban 
growth. 

5. Provision of additional Federal funds for on-the- 
job training allowances for employers in labor 
surplus areas 

To further a goal of balanced urbanization through 
improved job opportunities for unskilled, poorly ed- 
ucated, and low-income people, consideration should 
be given to the need of providing alternative loca- 
tional choices both to those from depressed and dis- 
advantaged rural labor surplus areas and to the un- 
derskilled and undereducated in the ghettos and other 
labor surplus neighborhoods in the big cities. 

The provision of on-the-job training and the ac- 
ceptance of trainees by employers in rural growth 
centers can be encouraged. The most rapidly expand- 
ing industries tend to be those making use of advanced 
technology. Specialized training and retraining is usu- 
ally essential to employment in these industries. Many 
job applicants from either rural labor surplus areas 
or the ghettos no doubt would benefit from basic 
training. Even the more experienced applicants from 
urban areas would probably need retraining. 

Surveys indicate that the underskilled and undered- 
ucated are less likely to migrate. If true alternatives 
are to be offered, efforts must be made to encourage 
people in these categories to accept job opportunities 
elsew’here. By coupling training with a specific job 
offer an added inducement is given. This, however, 
does place a burden on the private employer and ad- 
ditional reimbursement w'ould appear justified. 

This type of inducement would also be particularly 
significant to employers in labor surplus city neigh- 
borhoods where there is a tendency for the less skilled 



and less well educated to remain. Total training costs 
would no doubt be significant in this type of situa- 
tion and employers would need additional assistance. 

At present, the Manpower Administration of the 
Department of Labor through its on-the-job training 
program contracts with employers to provide on-the- 
job training. Allowances consist of weekly reimburse- 
ments for a portion of the cost of establishing the 
training program. In order to encourage employers 
in rural growth centers to provide job opportunities 
for persons primarily from labor surplus rural areas, 
and from labor surplus neighborhoods in big cities 
such employers could be offered additional training 
program allowances and also wage supplements. A 
comparable program might be undertaken in labor 
surplus urban neighborhoods for trainees residing in 
the area. The training program allowances would en- 
courage employers to expand and improve their train- 
ing programs and facilities. The wage supplements 
would help to reimburse them for the difference be- 
tween wages paid and actual work accomplished dur- 
ing the training period. No new authorization in the 
basic Manpower Development and Training Act leg- 
islation is needed to allow such a program to be estab- 
lished. However, for it to have any appreciable im- 
pact, additional funding would be necessary. 

6. Expansion of the Federal-State employment serv- 
ice program and establishment of nationwide com- 
puterized job information system providing data 

on job vacancies, skills, and availabilities 

A significant redirection and expansion of the in- 
terarea job placement, counseling, and information 
services of Federal-State Employment Service pro- 
grams is needed to assist job-seekers from labor sur- 
plus rural counties and city neighborhoods. Full and 
accurate information about job opportunities in other 
parts of the country must be a critical feature of this 
expanded effort. Such a program should provide a 
focal point for counseling, information, placement, 
and training. In an earlier report on Intergovernmen- 
tal Relations in the Poverty Program, the Commis- 
sion recommended the coordination of job creation 
and job training programs.® A number of efforts in 
this direction are being made, but £is the March 1966 
report on the President’s Committee on Manpower 
noted: 

There is no agreement at the present time r^arding appro- 
priate relationships among the . . . (manpower) programs. 
Clear lines of demarcation between all the programs have not 
been drawn either in terms of the clientele to be served or in 
terms of the services and training or work experience to be 
provided. Fuzthermore the job creation and job training pro- 
grams must be related to job information, placement and 
counseling activities of the employment services. 

In its earlier report on Metropolitan Social and 
Economic Disparities, the Commission dealt with 



this relationship in metropolitan areas. The Commis- 
sion recommended that the Governors and the Secre- 
tary of Labor take steps to assure that public employ- 
ment services are provided to all job applicants and 
employees within metropolitan area labor markets 
regardless of State lines, and that the steps should 
include interstate agreements and action by the Secre- 
tary to make sure that effective arrangements were 
being carried out as a condition of Federal grants for 
employment security administration.® This approach 
should be extended nationwide with particular empha- 
sis on rural growth centers, medium-size cities with 
job opportunities, and nonlabor surplus suburbs in 
large SMSA’s. Interarea arrangements should be 
developed to provide a flow of job information to job 
applicants without regard to State lines. 

Potential employers must have information regard- 
ing immediate labor supply and possible job applicants 
and also be provided with long-range analysis and 
assessments of labor and manpower trends. This type 
of information is being developed in a variety of dif- 
ferent agencies and would certainly be among the 
types of information to emerge from a national pl<m- 
ning process for balanced urbanization. 

A nationwide computerized information system pro- 
viding job information would be a particularly sig- 
nificant element of an expanded program. Such a 
system would provide specific information regarding 
job availabilities including skills required, location of 
openings and other relevant information. This type 
of information could be instrumental in alleviating 
situations which frequently arise when the job va- 
cancies available in an area are not matched with the 
job skills of those in the area, looking for work. This 
gives rise to the claim that jobs go begging in the 
very areas where there is a labor surplus. Actually, a 
number of the vacancies may be of a type for which 
there are not enough qualified applicants. But all this 
will be of little practical value if the data is not as- 
sembled, analyzed, and made readily available to em- 
ployers in a timely fashion and in a form that will be 
of maximum use. This should be another important 
responsibility of the type of expanded employment 
service program recommended here. 

7. Enactment of Federal legislation to eliminate or 

reduce migrational influence of interstate varia- 
tions in public assistance standards and benefits 

In order to neutralize any “migrational pull” of 
interstate variations in public assistance benefits and 
eligibility requirements and for a variety of other rea- 
sons, Congress could either enact legislation providing 
for assumption by the National Government of com- 
plete financial responsibility for categorical and gen- 
eral public assistance throughout the United States 
or enact mandatory minimum standards for eligibility 
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and benefits under Federal-State categorical public 
assistance programs. 

One of the major objectives of a national policy 
dealing with urban growth should be the provision of 
as wide a range as possible of alternative locations and 
types of jobs for all income levels. If such a goal were 
adopted, strong arguments could be made for Federal 
assumption of public assistance costs as part of such 
a policy. Different eligibility requirements and dif- 
ferent levels of public assistance support payments 
after all can be among the factors influencing the di- 
rection of migration and urbanization. 

Communities which provide a wide range of hous- 
ing and job opportunities within their borders, thereby 
furthering a national urbanization policy, should not 
be penalized by being asked to assume additional wel- 
fare burdens. The burden could be particularly acute 
in an area which has a potential for economic devel- 
opment and growth but is presently underdeveloped 
or, as in the case of a new community, just starting to 
develop. The tax base and revenue sources necessary 
to support public programs are severely restricted 
during early growth as compared with the resources 
of established, mature communities. 

Furthermore, a national policy which attempts to 
encourage individuals to accept alternative residen- 
tial locations should not penalize them by asking that 
they accept lower public assistance support if for one 
reason or another they find themselves in need. Nor 
should welfare payments themselves serve as an at- 
traction to migrants. The present pattern of support 
payments tends to concentrate additional persons in 
the already densely populated major metropolitan 
complexes. 

Existing studies indicate that job opportunities and 
the presence of friends and relatives are more impor- 
tant factors than welfare levels in influencing where 
people go. These findings, however, are based on 
limited samplings and some evidence exists for a con- 
trary conclusion. In any case, the level of welfare pay- 
ments should be removed as an influence so that a 
national policy of urban-rural population balance 
based on other considerations can be pursued. This 
becomes particularly important in view of the recent 
court cases supporting the view that residence require- 
ments for welfare are an unconstitutional denial of 
equal protection of laws. Federal cases so far have 
been decided in the District of Columbia, Conecticut, 
Delaware, and Pennsylvania and are all under appeal 
to the Supreme Court. 

However, the case of nationalization of the welfare 
function is not without its drawbacks. First, it would 
force the National Government to assume the State 
and local share of financial responsibility for public 
assistance — now running approximately $3.5 billion. 
.Actually, this would be only the first installment be- 



cause nationalization would result in a greater outlay 
than that currently made by States so that a realistic 
annual price tag of at least $5 billion must be attached 
to this proposal which would mean an additional an- 
nual Federal outlay of $1.5 billion. 

Some State leaders are opposed to relinquishing the 
determination of welfare standards to Congress. Some 
contend that it is impractical to set national dollar 
standards for relief of poverty and argue that poverty 
can only be defined within a statewide context. An in- 
come that means bare subsistence in Harlem means 
relative comfort in a small Iowa town. Others argue 
that nationalization of welfare would deal a crippling 
blow to the notion that the States should play a key 
role in the determination of domestic policy. 

A policy that calls for Congressional enactment of 
minimum standards for public welfare eligibility and 
benefit schedules stands midway between the present 
arrangement with each State determining its own 
standards and the other alternative described above — 
complete nationalization of the welfare responsibility. 
It is essentially a compromise proposal; it seeks to 
leave a large share of policy determination above the 
minimum floor in the hands of State policymakers, 
yet at the same time removing the harshest elements 
of the present system — unconscionably low levels of 
welfare assistance in certain States. 

Any action on the part of the Congress to raise the 
welfare benefit “floor” automatically reduces the dis- 
parities between States and hence the influence of 
public welfare benfits on locational decisions of fam- 
ilies in need of public assistance. Welfare recipients 
would not be the only beneficiaries of minimum na- 
tional standards for eligibility and benefits schedules. 
It would act as a “helpful lever” in upgrading the 
economic level of the entire population in those States 
where the standards are now unusually low. Addition- 
ally, it would reduce the vulnerability of high stand- 
ard States to the argument that their generous pay- 
ments encourage an influx of needy families into their 
jurisdictions. Moreover, a nationwide minimum stand- 
ard seems to be extremely timely in view of recent 
court cases challenging residence requirements for 
welfare as an unconstitutional denial of equal pro- 
tection of laws. 

The minimum standard approach has been recent- 
ly endorsed by the Advisory Council on Public Wel- 
fare and was embodied in recent Administration pro- 
posals calling for strengthening the joint Federal-State 
public assistance program. At the present time, several 
States are providing AFDC payments that fall far 
short of their own determinations of cost standards for 
basic needs. In fact, in one State AFDC payments fell 
as low as 20 percent of its needs standard and in 10 
States AFDC payments fell below the 50 percent 
level. 
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There are substantial obstacles to the achievement 
of even this limited degree of welfare uniformity. 
While the price tag would be far less than in the 
case of complete nationalization, Federal intervention 
would be stoutly resisted by many State leaders as an 
unwarranted intrusion into the State policy field. They 
would contend that the so-called minimum standard 
approach would constitute a significant beachhead 
and thereby facilitate the complete nationalization of 
all welfare programs. As in the case against complete 
nationalization, the difficulty in imposing national 
standards even on a minimum basis is underscored. 
The difference in needs in the rural South and in 
Northern urban centers is difficult to accomodate on 
a nationwide basis. 

8. Expansion and adequate funding of voluntary 

programs of family planning for low-income per- 
sons 

This report has focused on the geographic distribu- 
tion of economic and urban growth in the United 
States and some of the consequences arising from the 
increasing concentration of such growth in limited 
areas of the country. The problem arises from a com- 
bination of the rate of population growth and its con- 
centration in limited areas. Demographers see no real 
danger in the foreseeable future of being unable to 
feed adequately a growing population or even of be- 
ing unable to increase the level of living as measured 
by per capita income. 

Yet, while the birth rate for the nation as a whole 
has been declining, no significant decline has occurred 
among low-income families. The birth rate remains 
high among the very families who suffer most from the 
consequences of the heavy concentration of popula- 
tion in limited areas and who continue to provide 
through natural increase and migration, one of the 
major components of such concentration. It also re- 
mains high among families who suffer the most from 
rural poverty and who have a high immobility rate. 

As an element of an overall urbanization policy, the 
present voluntary programs of family planning for 
low-income persons could be strengthened. Assistance 
to States and local governments in establishing family 
planing programs is available through grants from 
Office of Economic Opportunity and Children’s 
Bureau. Yet more is needed. Family planning services 
are routinely and easily available as an integral part 
of adequate medical care to the well-to-do through 
private physicians. At the same time, current public 
and private family planning programs, it is estimated, 
are serving no more than 10 to 12 percent of the more 
than 5 million medically dependent women who are 
potential patients for subsidized family planning 
services. 

This is the current situation even though Federal 



agencies have inaugurated new policies, and bills for 
family planning programs have been introduced in 
Congress. Progress in implementing the program and 
in adopting l^islation has been slow. A major effort 
by Federal, State and local governments would be 
necessary to make sure that these services are easily 
available to low-income persons in all parts of the 
country. 

C. LARGE-SCALE URBAN AND NEW COMMU- 
NITY DEVELOPMENT* 

i. Large-Scale Urban Development. While the 
geographic location and distribution of the country’s 
future urban population is a major feature of any 
national urbanization policy, the form and quality of 
urban growth obviously is another vital component. 
We know there will be massive building and rebuild- 
ing during the final third of this century to accom- 
modate the 115 million Americans that will be added 
to our population. Approaches that would serve to 
influence the location of much of this building in less 
congested areas have been presented. At this point, 
attention is directed to measures designed to facilitate 
and promote a more desirable future form and pattern 
of urban growth responsive to national. State and 
local policies and goals. 

In developing small rural growth centers and inde- 
pendent new communities, in improving suburban and 
metropolitan fringe development, in launching within 
such areas new communities that are balanced and 
diversified, and in filling in undeveloped or cleared 
areas in large central cities, the relationship between 
the quantitative and qualitative facets of urban 
growth is underscored and the potentialities for large- 
scale urban development are highlighted. 

An essential trait of new large-scale urban develop- 
ment should be its reliance on effective land use plan- 
ning and development guidance and regulation. In a 
technical sense, the conventional tract subdivision is a 
large-scale urban development; but such a project is 
not usually subject to adequate planning and regu- 
lation. It usually lacks attractive design features and 
relates ineffectively to surrounding developments. 
Large-scale urban development, then, begins to offer 
promise when accompanied by strong and effective 
land-use planning and regulation. Moreover, it en- 
courages the use of more flexible development controls 
and confers the benefits that flow from large-scale 
land assembly. 

*While the following discussion provides a general intro- 
duction to measures designed to facilitate large-scale urban 
and new community development, only those specific com- 
ponents for consideration by the Federal Government are pre- 
sented here. The specific components for consideration by 
States are presented on pp. 160-172 as part of the discussion 
of Recommendation Number Five. 
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These advantages, however, are contingent upon 
development of effective land use planning and con- 
trol mechanisms and procedures. Without them, large- 
scale urban development can leave much to be de- 
sired. In its simplest form, the large-scale urban de- 
velopment may be primarily residential — single fam- 
ily units, townhouses, and apartment complexes. It 
may also include a multi-purpose town center or a 
combination of commercial, industrial and cultural 
facilities as a focus for surrounding urban growth. 
Finally, it can and has entailed the development of 
entire new communities. 

These varying alternatives, in turn, depend on dif- 
fering combinations of planning, regulatory, and land 
acquisition resources. The multi-purpose town center, 
for example, involves land acquisition concentrated 
on the community center along with planning and 
regulatory controls geared to encouraging and facili- 
tating development around the center. A new com- 
munity development, on the other hand, requires pub- 
lic or private acquisition of the entire area projected 
for development with more flexible planning and 
land-use regulations which will more fully implement 
the community’s potential. Finally, new-towns-in- 
towns, while of a smaller size, would combine some 
of the planning features of new communities with 
elements of more conventional urban renewal proj- 
ects. 

Critics of the types of possibilities just described 
claim that they call for too great an involvement of 
government in planning and land-use efforts and that 
too much of the development initiative is left to gov- 
ernment — and far too little to the private sector. 
Some restate the above argument in terms of en- 
croachment on the unfettered operation of free 
market forces. Still others, on the other hand, doubt 
the feasibility of these types of urban development on 
the grounds that few State and local governments 
would or could develop the land-use planning and 
control mechanisms required for its effective imple- 
mentation. 

More effective guidance and regulation of urban 
development is no doubt necessary in any case. The 
next question is the extent, if any, of governmental 
subsidy for certain types of large-scale urban develop- 
ment. The answer to this question hangs essentially 
on whether the new development will further such 
broad public objectives as accommodating its pro rata 
share of low-income housing. 

The Advisory Commission in the past has devoted 
continuing attention to the problems of improving the 
social, economic, and governmental structure of urban 
areas. A number of previous Commission recommen- 
dations for strengthening local government and their 
powers to deal with urban growth are summarized in 
the discussion of Recommendation Five.'” Several 



calling for both Federal and State action on measures 

relevant to large-scale urban development are discussed 

below: 

■ In a study of metropolitan social and economic dis- 
parities, the Commission recommended that diversi- 
fication and geographic dispersal of housing for low- 
income groups be encouraged by amending Federal, 
and where necessary State, housing legislation to 
increase the flexibility of the low-income housing 
program and otherwise improve the lot of those 
qualifying for and using public housing. It was sug- 
gested that methods of supplementing the tradition- 
al public housing construction program should be 
encouraged to diversify the means of assisting low- 
income families to attain sound dwellings. Measures 
to facilitate purchase, rehabilitation, and lease of 
existing private housing and to authorize subsidiz- 
ing of rents of low-income families in private hous- 
ing were suggested. Additional financial assistance 
to private nonprofit organizations to enable them 
to provide subsidized housing for low-income fam- 
ilies was also encouraged." 

■ All of these measures would be particularly help- 
ful in achieving balanced and diversified develop- 
ment in small cities and in suburban communities 
where resistance to public housing projects is strong. 
Moreover, they are more easily implemented through 
the various new large-scale urban development tech- 
niques. The Commission also urged appropriate 
Federal and State agencies to accelerate adoption of 
cooperative agreements for enforcing Federal and 
State laws and regulations forbidding discrimina- 
tion in housing. Such steps would also make signif- 
icant contributions toward the development of the 
balanced community growth which is essential to the 
realization of a sound national urbanization policy.'- 

■ In another report, dealing with building codes, the 
Commission recommended measures designed, 
among other objectives, to reduce housing cost due 
to excessive and diverse code requirements, to stim- 
ulate building research, and to expedite the accept- 
ance of new building products. These objectives 
are basic to any nationwide urban development 
program. Building large-scale urban developments 
and large new communities on undeveloped land 
provides a major opportunity for the development 
and introduction of new materials and building 
methods. The potential of this opportunity, how- 
ever, cannot be realized as long as archaic methods, 
restrictive practices, diverse and rigid building code 
requirements, and lack of adequate research into 
new materials and technologies hinder the building 
construction industry and add to the cost of hous- 
ing. The Commission’s recommendations in the 
building codes report deal directly with these 
impediments. 
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■ To achieve the uniformity necessary to assure a 
national market for building products, the Commis- 
sion recommended that Congress authorize and fi- 
nance a cooperative program designed to develop 
national building construction performance criteria, 
standards, and testing procedures which could be 
used as elements of model building codes. It was 
recommended that a national drafting commission 
be established representing all levels of government 
to develop a model code with the participation of 
the model code groups and other interested public 
and private groups, using the standards developed 
under the cooperative program. 

■ Since State and local governments occupy a key 
position in efforts to modernize building codes and 
to achieve uniformity, it was recommended that each 
State develop a model building code for permissive 
adoption by local political subdivisions. The Com- 
mission urged the States to establish a building con- 
struction review agency at the State level to consider 
appeals from the decisions of local government on 
matters concerning interpretation of standards gov- 
erning building construction. The Commission also 
recommended a national and State program for re- 
search in building construction to accompany the 
recommended program for the development of the 
performance concept in building standards.^® The 
Commission, then, calls particular attention to the 
relevance of its report on building codes, since its 
recommendations constitute an integral part of na- 
tional urbanization policy. 

The approaches which are presented in the remain- 
der of this section and in the discussion of large-scale 
urban and new community development following 
Recommendation Number Five are geared to pro- 
viding solutions to the problems of governmental 
organization, land-use and development regulation, 
and the accomplishment of desirable social objectives 
in laige scale urban development generally and new 
communities specifically. They include governmental 
subsidization of new community development subject 
to some strict conditions, assistance for assembly ^nd 
improvement of land for urban development, 
strengthening local government’s capacity to deal with 
urban growth, and some new approaches to planning 
and development. 

The large amounts of capital and the massive com- 
bined efforts necessary to initiate and give direction to 
large-scale urban development projects such as new 
communities, multi-purpose town centers, and new- 
towns-in-town, dramatize the need to marshal all 
available public and private resources to provide a 
more desirable, liveable, and economical pattern of 
urban growth A number of proposals for new institu- 
tional arrangements designed to foster large-scale 



urban development through the acquisition and 
improvement of land have been made. 

Some have urged that special institutions be estab- 
lished solely to achieve these purposes. Opinions dif- 
fer, however, regarding the assignment of responsibil- 
ity between levels of government and between the 
public and private sector. There have been suggestions 
for an “urban space agency” analogous to the Nation- 
al Aeronautics and Space Administration ; mixed pub- 
lic-private corporations using COMSAT as a prece- 
dent; and various types of new and specialized public 
authorities. Some propose a national urban develop- 
ment effort similar to the earlier Greenbelt projects 
or a national land development agency. Others sug- 
gest State land development authorities. Finally, some 
recommend that existing governments should take the 
major initiative. They have proposed strengthening 
or adding to the powers of existing general purpose 
governments so that they could participate more 
actively in planning, fostering, and overseeing urban 
and new community development. Some of the ap- 
proaches clearly are mutually exclusive, but others 
could be used in varying combinations as discussed 
below and in Recommendation Number Five. 

9. Federal assistance for new large-scale urban de- 
velopment — low interest loans and capital grants 

for land acquisition 

To assist State and local governments in land acqui- 
sition necessary to accommodate future urban growth, 
the expansion of two existing Federal assistance pro- 
grams suggests itself. Section 704 of the Housing and 
Urban Development Act of 1965 (the Federal pro- 
gram for advance acquisition) could be amended to 
include capital grants for the acquisition of land for 
public facilities and large-scale urban and new com- 
munity development. In addition. Title X of the 
National Housing Act (the land purchase and 
development loan guarantee program) could be 
expanded to include low interest loans to State land 
development agencies for land purchase and site 
development. 

In either case, additional standards and guidelines 
for the planning and development of eligible large- 
scale urban and new community projects would be 
needed to assure conformance to and furtherance of 
a national urbanization policy and of State urbaniza- 
tion plans. Such standards and guidelines could 
require eligible projects to provide low-income hous- 
ing in the same proportion to total projected housing 
in the new development as the proportion that low- 
income families bear to total State or metropolitan 
population. 

If the loan approach were adopted, the Secretary 
of Treasury could estimate the net cost of the program 
to the Federal Government for informational purposes 



as an exhibit in the President’s Annual Budget. 
Finally, if the enabling legislation bore an expiration 
date of a few (e.g., 5-7) years, Congress and the 
Executive Branch could assess the costs and benefits 
of the low interest loans. 

Only by advance acquisition will it be possible for 
States and local governments to purchase before 
development in an area takes place and before the 
resulting rapid increase in cost. The large initial 
investment and extended holding period necessary in 
a successful and on-going program of advance acqui- 
sition has proven to be a major deterrent for States 
and localities already hard pressed to support current 
operating and construction programs. Many States 
have already strained available State financial resour- 
ces to undertake capital investment programs for 
immediate needs such as State institutions, universi- 
ties and colleges, public works and the like. Many 
localities have comparable fiscal headaches. They thus 
are unable to finance adequately the buying and hold- 
ing of land for future needed development, even 
though such inaction may result in later purchase of 
less desirable land at higher cost. Further, they cer- 
tainly would be unable to embark on a program of 
assembling and acquiring strategically located land for 
future urban development by private builders. 

While loan or loan guarantee programs — particu- 
larly with deferred repayment provisions — would pro- 
vide substantial assistance, it is unlikely that they 
would suffice to permit inauguration of a significant 
land bank or land reserve program. Yet such a pro- 
gram represents a foundation for implementing 
urbanization plans. By purchasing strategically located 
land. States and large local jurisdictions can give 
direction and form to future urban growth. They can 
encourage large-scale urban development by assem- 
bling smaller parcels of land which might not other- 
wise be available and without which costly bypassing 
would be required. Furthermore, substantial savings 
in the cost of land acquisition for public projects and 
facilities could be realized through advance acquisi- 
tion in conformance with development plans. Because 
of the sizeable investment involved and because of the 
broad national interest in the wise use of land, a cap- 
ital grant program for advance acquisition of land by 
State and local governments — including State land 
development agencies should be considered. 

Section 704 of the Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment Act of 1965 presently authorizes grants equal to 
the interest payments for up to five years on money 
borrowed by State and local governments and agen- 
cies for advance acquisition of land for public facili- 
ties. Amendments to Section 704 included in the bill 
for the Housing and Urban Development Act of 1968 
would broaden these provisions to allow advance 
acquisition for any public purpose and would replace 



the requirement that the land be used within five 
years with a requirement for use within a reasonable 
time. They would also clarify the authority of State to 
participate and would permit diversion of land 
acquired to nonpublic purposes if the grant were 
repaid or land of equivalent value were substituted 
for it. The authorization under present Section 704 
could be further expanded to include capital grants 
to assist in advance acquisition of land for public 
facilities, and large-scale urban and new community 
development. Expansion of the program to include 
capital grants for land acquisition for the latter objec- 
tives could provide substantial additional assistance 
to State land development agencies and enable them 
to inaugurate significant programs. 

Federal grants to States for advanced acquisition 
of land for public facilities and large-scale urban and 
new community development stand out as the means 
of giving powerful impetus to State urbanization 
policies. With this financial assistance. State plans 
for future facilities could be brought into being at the 
right time and in the right place. A program of finan- 
cial aid to States for large-scale urban and new com- 
munity development holds promise of establishing an 
urban environment most conducive to human resource 
development which now absorbs a large share of 
Federal and State resources. 

Turning to the second approach, it seems clear tl^t 
for State land development agencies to accomplish 
their objective of carefully planned acquisition of land 
for future urban use, they must be in a position to 
acquire land considerably in advance of development. 
The ready availability of Federal loans, at the time 
when they are needed, and at low interest rates would 
help provide States with the resources to enter actively 
into a land acquisition program. In making financial 
assistance available, the Federal Government would 
be acknowledging the broad national interest in the 
wise use of land— one of our major national resources. 
It would also be acknowledging that the States are 
well suited to provide the leadership necessary for the 
development of imaginative new urban land-use and 
development programs working through State institu- 
tions, local governments, and private enterprise. 

Presently, Title X of the National Housing Act, the 
land purch^e and development loan guarantee pro- 
gram, is limited to loan guarantees for private devel- 
opers. Amendment of this title might be considered 
in order to provide direct, low interest loans to State 
land development agencies which could be either 
newly established authorities or appropriate existing 
State agencies. Because the purpose of the loan is to 
acquire land destined to become more valuable, the 
rate of interest should be low enough to provide tan- 
gible assistance to the States and it should be appre- 
ciably below the market rate for other State borrow- 
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ing. The loan’s duration should be long enough to 
allow a reasonable holding period until development 
is started. In the special case of large-scale urban and 
new community development, the need to hold land 
for an initial period prior to sale and development 
might be recognized and provision for the postpone-, 
ment of interest and principal for a specified number 
of years or until a specified proportion of the land 
was sold might be included. Such action would 
acknowledge that a land acquisition program for 
urban development in the long nm could become 
self-supporting, but to be fully effective it would 
require large initial investments. 

The lack of previous experience with a loan pro- 
gram of the type described indicates that the enabling 
legislation should bear an expiration date of five to 
seven years so that Congress and the Executive Branch 
will have an opportunity to assess its effectiveness. It 
is further suggested that to assist in such an assessment 
the Secretary of Treasury annually estimate the net 
outlay for the program by calculating the difference 
between the cost of borrowing by the Federal Govern- 
ment and the low interest rate charged State agencies 
to whom loans are made. Such information should 
appear as an exhibit in the President’s Annual Budget. 

The provision of standards adequate to assure that 
the Federal grants or loans would result in improved 
land use is of particular significance. Certainly the 
land acquisition should be consistent with State 
urbanization plans. Additional standards for the proj- 
ects to be developed on the land, however, would also 
be needed. It is suggested that such guidelines should 
require eligible projects to provide low-income hous- 
ing in proportion to the number of low-income fami- 
lies in the State or metropolitan area where the proj- 
ect is located. Other standards might include the 
requirement of adequate open space; effective local 
planning and associated land-use controls in the 
areas affected; and adequate land suitable for bal- 
anced development. 

The earmarking of public funds for investment in 
land to be developed in conformance with national 
and State urbanization policies would help to assure 
the creation of a physical environment in which 
existing public commitments to human resource 
development have the greatest chance of success. 

10. Direct Federal involvement in large-scale urban 
development 

Direct Federal involvement in large-scale urban 
development could be achieved in a number of ways. 
One would be to create a mixed, public-private land 
development corporation chartered by Congress with 
capitalization in the form of capital stock carrying vot- 
ing rights and eligibility for dividends. Substantial pri- 
vate stock participation with accompanying voting 



rights could be provided, but with majority control 
remaining with the Federal Goverment. Such a cor- 
poration could acquire land by purchase, transfer, or 
donation for large-scale urban and new community 
development. It could be empowered to undertake 
site preparation and improvement and to sell or lease 
land to public agencies and private developers. 

Another approach would involve creation by Con- 
gress of a national urban development agency or 
authorizing the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development to acquire, hold, improve, and dispose 
of land for urban development. Such an agency or 
HUD could also be authorized to undertake large- 
scale urban and new community projects in confor- 
mance with a national urbanization policy. Land 
would be acquired for urban development by pur- 
chase, transfer of federally owned lands, or by dona- 
tion. The land, improved or unimproved, or rights to 
it, would be sold or leased to State land development 
agencies and to private developers. The agency or 
HUD might also be empowered to construct or con- 
tract for the construction of public facilities; retail, 
commercial and industrial buildings; and apartments, 
townhouses, and other multi-family and individual 
family houses. 

Under the first approach, a publicly chartered, pri- 
vate participation land development corporation 
would provide an institutional arrangement for com- 
bining public and private financial resources, initia- 
tive, and talents in major urban and new community 
land development projects. The combined govern- 
ment and private corporate structure has been sug- 
gested because of the large initial investments required 
to assemble and improve land and the overriding pub- 
lic interest in the future course of urban develop- 
ment in America. It is assumed that the continued 
rate of urbanization and the appreciation in value 
of land developed for urban growth hold promise of 
a return on investment sufficiently attractive to inter- 
est large investors. This opportunity should be par- 
ticularly appealing to certain large corporate inves- 
tors who now are entering the urban development 
field, but who are not large enough to finance an 
entire project on their own. 

Because of the broad public interest in urban 
development and land use and because of the public 
investment, majority control in the proposed mixed 
corporation would remain with the Federal govern- 
ment. This could be accomplished by a number of 
means. Government share ownership and its con- 
comitant voting strength might be kept at more than 
50 percent. The method of choosing the chairman of 
the board of directors might also be influential. The 
chairman of the board could be a public official 
designated ex officio in the chartering legislation, or 
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he could be selected by the board but with the stipu* 
lation that he a government representative. 

While the corporation must be in a position to 
offer a reasonable prospect of dividends on stock 
investment, it might be desirable to provide that land 
for public purposes could be purchased from the cor- 
poration by an appropriate public agency at cost or 
at a stipulated markup. Land for private development 
could be sold at auction, at a calculated market 
price, at a negotiated price, or on the basis of a 
design competition. 

It is assumed that the corporation would work 
closely with appropriate public agencies through the 
entire site identification, planning, and land acquisi- 
tion and development stages. For example, it might 
cooperate with a State urban land development 
agency or with local governments in providing cer- 
tain types of water, sewer and other public facilities. 
It might work closely with the appropriate local juris- 
diction both in specific site identification to conform 
with the latter’s planning objectives and also on the 
community design, master plan, and individual sub- 
division and site plans. The accomplishment of the 
corporation’s planning and design objectives for an 
urban development project obviously would depend 
upon close coordination and a continuing working 
relationship between the corporation and the local 
jurisdiction, since planning and land-use and develop- 
ment controls would be exercised by the latter. Judi- 
cious use of covenants by the corporation could be 
used to preserve open space densities and architectural 
design features that are incorporated in the develop- 
ment plans. 

corporation could undertake land assembly and 
improvement for a new community. It could also 
undertake land assembly and improvement for a 
multi-purpose town center or industrial park project. 
Finally, and in a like fashion, it would be able to par- 
ticipate in large-scale urban development within in- 
corporated municipalities (new-towns-in-town) or on 
the periphery of cities that are expanding. 

The other approach would entail a more direct 
Federal involvement in urban land development and 
inauguration of a national effort tc extend the urban 
renewal principle to new urban development. An 
appropriate new or existing Federal agency would 
be authorized to purchase and assemble land for urban 
development. The agency could use Federal financial 
resources to acquire strategically located land and 
assure its availability for sound urban development. 
It would be able to buy land for expansion of exist- 
ing cities, for development of new communities, and 
for rebuilding within cities. This approach then would 
be a Federal counterpart to, but extension of, the 
existing local urban renewal programs for redevelop- 
ing blighted areas — including, however, vacant land 
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for new development. The Federal agency could sell 
improved or unimproved land directly to private 
developers. But, to the extent possible, it would make 
land available to State land development or other 
appropriate agencies. 

Since the urban development agency would be 
acquiring land which would subsequently be devel- 
oped and at least part of which would be sold to pri- 
vate developers, a portion of the operating costs of 
the agency would be self-liquidating through a revolv- 
ing fund. However, there might well be a net loss 
involved in the land used for public purposes, so 
periodic appropriations might be necessary. 

Development on land assembled and improved by 
the Federal agency would be undertaken by private 
enterprise. The usual sequence of public and private 
efforts would be reversed, however — public land uses, 
public facilities, sewers, roads, public buildings, and 
mass transportation stations and facilities could pre- 
cede and accompany private development, rather than 
follow it. Public initiative in planning and directing 
the course and components of urban growth would 
thereby be increased and wasteful uses of our most 
valuable land resources could be discouraged. Ade- 
quate provision and opportunities for a wide variety of 
social, occupational, and income groups could also be 
fostered. 

The Federal agency additionally could be empow- 
ered to undertake on its own large-scale urban and 
new community development projects. It might sup- 
plement private efforts with a limited number of its 
own projects. It could acquire land by negotiated 
purchase or by transfer or purchase of Federal surplus 
lands. It could initially develop several new commu- 
nity sites on strategically located Federal surplus lands 
including, for example, some of the Bureau of Land 
Management holdings now being reclassified for 
urban use. It also could undertake large-scale urban 
developments on purchased open land, on land 
adjoining cities, or on a combination of open and 
cleared land within the borders of existing cities — 
establishing new-towns-in-town. Finally, the agency 
might develop surplus Federal lands within cities — 
lands which are being inventoried pursuant to an 
executive order of the President. The availability of 
such lands would reduce substantially the total cost 
of preparing them for urban uses, making it possible 
to give more emphasis to recreational, park, and other 
public open space. 

The agency could contract for water, sewers, streets, 
site development and other land development meas- 
ures for public facilities and low-income housing. Ini- 
tial planning, building and housing codes, zoning, 
subdivision control, and other land-use controls could 
either be exercised directly by the agency or existing 
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controls within the local jurisdiction could be certified 
as meeting adequate standards. 

ii. Financial Assistance and incentives for New 
Community Development. An opportunity to com- 
bine more completely the adv^antages of large-scale 
urban development with other objectives of urbani- 
zation policy is provided by balanced, diversified new 
communities. If such new communities consist of rel- 
atively large areas (at least 1,000 to 1,500 acres) ; un- 
der a single or unified ownership and management; 
with a projected population of at least 15,000 to 
20,000 people of v arying social, economic, and ethnic 
backgrounds; and if they are designed to provide em- 
ployment, social, cultural, and recreational features 
either within their borders or easily accessible to them; 
they provide an unparalleled opportunity to influence 
the patterns of urban development. By combining 
large enough areas under single management or 
ownership, they greatly facilitate the realization of 
many of the planning and design goals of all large- 
scale development. 

New communities provide a striking opportunity to 
counteract the ill-efifects of sprawl. They afford a 
chance to break away from conventional develop- 
mental thinking and to try new arrangements. They 
encourage new and greater flexibility in building con- 
struction, and land-use regulations. They hold prom- 
ise of a market large enough to permit technological 
innovations which, in turn, encourages investment by 
industry. They clearly facilitate the introduction of 
community-wide education, health, transportation and 
other public service functions. They permit the devel- 
opment of governmental arrangements that can fos- 
ter a sound growth pattern — a pattern that relates 
harmoniously to surrounding developments. They give 
the chance of providing a wide and balanced range 
of housing for a diversified population. Finally, they 
can provide varying employment opportunities in 
service industries, manufacturing, and research and 
development firms. 

New communities present a dramatic opportunity 
to demonstrate contrasting kinds of urban environ- 
ment which can serve as models of what can be done 
to upgrade the life and living styles of urban residents. 
In this role, they can be significant, even if . ey are 
few in number. Moreover, the enterprise of developing 
an entire new community focuses public attention in 
a way that a series of separate and often unrelated 
development decisions cannot. 

Experience in Great Britain and other European 
countries illustrates what can be achieved with a ma- 
jor commitment to a new towns policy. Employment 
opportunities along with housing, recreational, cul- 
tural, and commercial facilities have been provided 
within the borders of independent new towns. While 
our institutions, traditions, and preferences will dic- 



tate an approach reflecting ’ our needs, this foreign 
experience with new towns does illustrate what can 
be accomplished. 

A number of major problems associated with new 
community development, however, must be overcome 
if they are to succeed. The large initial investment in 
land, land improvement, and the necessary amenities 
are so large and involve such heavy and extended car- 
rying charges that the developer’s freedom to engage 
in design and social innovation, in effect, is circum- 
scribed. Another hurdle is the need for early govern- 
mental decisions regarding planning, land-use control, 
and development of public facilities and services to 
protect the public’s and the developei^s interest in the 
project. Furthermore, the effort to realize the advan- 
tages of relatively self-contained, large-scale develop- 
ment cannot be allowed to result in a separatism 
which thwarts areawide government and goals pro- 
ducing a “hothouse” haven from broader areawide 
program and finance demands. Finally, the end prod- 
uct must be attractive enough to draw varied and 
diverse residents and industries to it. 

The potential of balanced, diversified new commu- 
nities in the United States can provide the means for 
demonstrating preferable kinds of urban environment, 
for demonstrating that such environments can be pro- 
duced throughout the Nation — not solely in the con- 
centrated metropolitan areas, and for demonstrating 
that sprawl is not an inevitable by-product of our 
urban society. 

A number of objections to a broad policy of prefer- 
ential governmental assistance for new community 
developers can be raised, however, including: 

■ New community developers should be placed on 
the same footing as any other large-scale developer, 
given the fuzzy attempts to differentiate between 
them. 

■ The aesthetic and innovative design claims made 
for new communities may or may not be desirable; 
but the real issue here is that no government should 
engage directly or indirectly in subsidizing prefer- 
entially the personal developmental predilections of 
private builders. 

■ New community development, if given vigorous 
governmental support, could well lead to further 
fragmentation of local government. 

■ The record to date with regard to new community 
development raises serious doubts concerning the 
quasi-authoritarian role that the developer and his 
consultants inevitably must assume during the initial 
stages of the project; governmental policy should 
do nothing then to enhance this role. 

■ What few attitudinal surveys there are on the sub- 
ject indicate that new community residents — like 
most conventional subdivision residents — prefer an 
homogeneous socio-economic community. 
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■ The basic issue before us is more homes for more 
Americans, and the record to date indicates that 
the conventional builders and the conventional sub- 
division development are what most Americans 
prefer. 

On the basis of experience to date and assuming an 
economic environment not drastically different from 
that prevailing in the past two decades, the Commis- 
sion concludes that the establishment of large new 
planned communities with a balanced composition 
is not economically feasible without significant gov- 
ernmental subsidy. This infeasibility stems from the 
investment costs resulting from the long period re- 
quired for land assembly and improvement, and con- 
struction of utilities before revenue from the sale of 
sites or structures is sufficient to provide a net profit. 
A governmental subsidy for new communities is justi- 
fied only in those instances where proposed projects 
will accommodate their pro rata share of low income 
housing. 

A number of institutional arrangements which 
could serve to foster and facilitate new community 
development by assembling and improving land for 
urban uses have already been presented. Methods 
were also advanced for removing some of the land 
use and development regulation strictures and imped- 
iments to large-scale development and for facilitating 
their use as a positive encouragement not merely a 
regulatory device. Incentives to encourage individuals 
and industries to locate in new communities when 
they meet the criteria of a rural growth center have 
been discussed. 

Chapter IV identified a large number of existing 
urban development grant, loan, and other assistance 
programs that have direct application for new com- 
munities. If a decision is made by a State or locality 
to pursue a new community development program 
vigorously, a combination of programs and procedures 
already at hand, coupled with those discussed in this 
report, would allow significant encouragement and 
assistance to private developers and investors seeking 
to enter this field. 

State urban development plans related to a national 
urbanization policy, for example, could identify ap- 
propriate general sites for new community develop- 
ment through use of planning techniques and applica- 
tion of market analysis approaches. The background 
analysis and statistics would be available for a devel- 
oper contemplating a new community. More detailed 
site identification and additional analysis would be 
incorporated into local areawide plans. The State 
land development agency or other appropriate author- 
ity could acquire land and make it available either by 
competitive bid or negotiated purchase at reasonable 
market rates as it was needed for development, thus 
relieving the developer of the risk of inflated land 



prices and of heavy carrying costs. Local jurisdictions 
or a State urban land development agency or author- 
ity would be in a position to install water and sewer 
lines and roads. 

Local public agencies, of course, would be eligible 
for various urban development grant programs from 
both the Federal and State governments to aid in fi- 
nancing the facilities. State and local governments can 
locate public facilities, such as hospitals, airports, edu- 
cational institutions, and public office buildings in 
new communities and Federal and State grant and 
other assistance is available to aid in their construc- 
tion. Using the planning and land use and develop- 
ment controls described elsewhere in this report local 
jurisdictions could work closely with developers in 
applying innovative and efficient design approaches 
allowing mixed housing types and mixed uses while 
maintaining desirable density, open space, and other 
features — and all without the rigid constraints of ex- 
isting zoning and subdivision control procedures. Such 
aids and assistance represent a substantial range of 
approaches and techniques to facilitate the implemen- 
tation of an intergovernmental urbanization policy for 
expanding existing cities and creating new communi- 
ties through combined public and private efforts. 

For effective implementation of major urban devel- 
opment and new community policy, however, addi- 
tional financial assistance and incentives would be 
necessary, particularly in connection with the acqui- 
sition and development of large tracts of land. Private 
new community builders, as we have emphasized, 
have found that the high initial land acquisition and 
development costs and the resulting carrying costs 
constitute one of the major factors constraining their 
implementation of a total concept for a balanced and 
diversified new community. Usually high site selec- 
tion, market analysis, and long-range planning and 
design costs are also associated with developing a 
whole new community. One major effect of such re- 
straints has been to confine new community develop- 
ment almost exclusively to middle income housing 
and above, increasingly undertaken by large corpora- 
tions with broad financial resources. However, it can 
be strongly aigued that private developers should be 
in a position to undertake major responsibility for 
initiation and development of new communities which 
incorporate a complete range of housing types with 
price levels for residents with varying incomes. 

11. Federal assistance for new community develop- 
ment— Federal low interest loans and tax incen- 
tives— under certain conditions 

The present Title X, Land Purchase and Develop- 
ment Program, of the National Housing Act could be 
expanded to: (a) permit direct low interest loans to 
private developers of new communities; (b) increase 






the total mortgage guarantee for any one project from 
$25 million; and (c) provide additional standards and 
guidelines for the planning and development of eli- 
gible new community projects to assure conformance 
to and furtherance of a national urbanization policy. 

A second approach to encouraging private develop- 
ers to participate in new community projects meet- 
ing required standards and guidelines would involve 
amendment of the Internal Revenue Code to provide 
the developer with the option of a more generous 
depreciation allowance, or a longer period (more 
than the present five years) in which his losses may 
be carried over, or both. 

The standards and guidelines under either ap- 
proach must include the requirement that eligible 
projects provide low-income housing in the same pro- 
portion to total project housing in the new commu- 
nity development as the proportion that low-income 
families bear to total State or metropolitan popula- 
tion. Without such requirements, any governmental 
I subsidy to new community developments — other than 

; mortgage insurance — is completely unjustified. 

The Secretary of Treasury should estimate the net 
cost to the Government of the low-interest loans and 
tax benefits and this amount should be included for 
I informational purposes in the President’s budget. 

I P'inally, the enabling legislation should bear an expira- 

I tion date of a few (e.g., 5-7) years in the future so 

I that the Congress and the Executive Branch could 

i assess costs and benefits of the subsidized loan and tax 

£ 

I benefit approach. 

I Title X of the National Housing Act is the only 

I Federal legislation dealing directly with new commu- 

f nities as such. It authorizes the insurance of mortgages 

i to finance the purchase of raw land and its develop- 

[ ment as improved building sites by private developers, 

i The maximum mortgage amount for any one land 

I undertaking is $25 million. The loan can constitute 

j either 75 percent of the FHA estimated value of the 

I developed land or 50 percent of the estimated land 

1 value before development and 90 percent of estimated 

P development costs, whichever is less. The maximum 

I repayment period is seven years or in the case of pri- 

[ vately owned water and sewage systems such longer 

period as FHA deems reasonable. If the development 
i qualifies as a new community on the basis of a spe- 

F cific finding by the Secretary of Housing and Urban 

i Development to the effect that it will contribute sub- 

f stantially to the surrounding economic growth of its 

' area, the period of the guaranteed mortgage can run 

I longer than seven years. 

I In any case, the development must be character- 

i ized by sound land use patterns and be consistent with 

i a comprehensive plan or planning for the area in 

which the land is situated. It must include or be 

? 

served by such shopping, school, recreational, trans- 



portation, and other facilities FHA deems adequate 
and necessary. To qualify as a new community, the 
project also must provide substantial economies made 
possible through large-scale development and have 
adequate housing for those who would be employed 
in the community or the surrounding area. Finally, 
it must provide maximum accessibility to employment 
centers; to commercial, recreational, and cultural fa- 
cilities; and to any major central city in the area. 

To realize its full potential in assisting large-scale, 
urban and new community development, this pro- 
gram might be expanded to provide direct loans to 
private developers. New communities are risky ven- 
tures at best. For this reason it is difficult to obtain 
conventional financing to get them started. A mort- 
gage guarantee program, while helpful, might w'ell be 
inadequate to attract sufficient funds at an interest 
rate the developer could afford to pay. There are, in 
addition, problems of keeping the administrative 
mechanism of a loan guarantee program abreast of 
the developments in a volatile money market. For all 
these reasons a direct Federal low interest loan pro- 
gram could be more adaptable to the needs of the 
new' community developer. Based on experience in 
several of the larger new communities, the $25 mil- 
lion upper limit for a single project is unrealistically 
low'. For example, the total initial land and develop- 
ment cost for Westlake Village, a 12,000 acre new 
community in California, was $42,000,000 and the 
comparable cost for Columbia, Maryland, was $48,- 
500,000 and for Laguna Niguel, California, it was 
$29,000,000. 

The bill for the Housing and Urban Development 
Act of 1968 in Title IV, referred to as the New Com- 
munities Act of 1963, introduces a new type of credit 
guarantee for private developers — the cash flow de- 
benture. In guaranteeing the bonds, debentures, notes, 
and other obligations issued by new community de- 
velopers, the Secretary of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment could take into account the large initial capi- 
tal investment required, the extended period before 
initial returns can be expected, and the irregular pat- 
tern of such cash ret'ums, and administer the program 
to reflect these particular characteristics. The upper 
limit for outstanding principal obligations guaranteed 
for a single new community development would be 
$50 million. Requirements which must be met by a 
project to be eligible include a plan and time schedule 
for financing the land acquisition and development 
costs and a comprehensive internal development plan 
that provides a proper balance of housing for families 
of low- and moderate-income and provides satisfactory 
supporting facilities for future residents. 

The second approach — a tax incentive that allows 
the new community developer a longer loss carry-over 
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period — can also be a significant inducement to em» 
barking on the enterprise. Currently, the developer 
can use the five year operating loss carry-over provi- 
sion of the Internal Revenue Code to wipe out the 
red ink during the lean early years against the black 
ink of later years. This may not be long enough, how- 
ever, for this type of slow maturing business. 

The period between initial investment and the re- 
turn of profits from a complete new community devel- 
opment frequently extends over several years. Any un- 
foreseeable lengthening of this unprofitable stage can 
result in failure of the project or a serious compro- 
mising of its original design concepts. Frequently, only 
the largest corporations with access to large financial 
reserves can weather this stormy period — a circum- 
stance that restricts participation in new community 
development projects. An extension of the loss carry- 
over period in the specific case of new community 
development would acknowledge that an averaging 
mechanism applicable to business generally must be 
adapted to meet the exigencies of a slowly maturing 
venture imbued with somewhat more than the nor- 
mal content of public interest. 

Large and medium-size corporations could be inter- 
ested in participation in such development if the In- 
ternal Revenue Code were amended to allow them 
more generous capital recovery allowances (depreci- 
ation charges) . While corporations engaged in diver- 
sified activities have the opportunity to offset unprofit- 
able operations in one line against profits in another, 
they may be reluctant to jeopardize their market posi- 
tion and the value of their stock by absorbing the 
initial business losses that can be expected while the 
investment in new community development matures. 
More generous capital recovery allowances could tip 
the balance in favor of the new community investment 
decision. 

Tax incentives for new community development to 
be effective then must consist of both a lengthened 
loss carry-over period and more generous depreciation 
allowances, either of which could be exercised at the 
option of the new community developer in accord- 
ance with his managerial judgment. Yet, care must 
be taken to assure that public objectives are actually 
accomplished and that the incentives are used in such 
a way that they do not cancel one another out. They 
must be made available selectively and only to pro- 
mote a national urbanization policy. 

Under the loss carry-over option, the Federal Gov- 
ernment would forgo revenue it would otherwise 
collect. More generous depreciation allowances, how- 
ever, mean less revenue in the near term but no loss 
in revenue over the long run. In order for Congress 
and the President to evaluate the efficacy of the pro- 
posed options a reasonably accurate estimate of their 



revenue effect must be available. For this reason, the 
Secretary of the Treasury should estimate annually 
the dollar amount of tax benefits. 

The question of standards adequate to assure that 
public loan guarantees and tax incentives would be 
justified is a difficult one. Certainly the projects should 
be consistent with comprehensive plans for the area 
in which they are located, be characterized by sound 
land-use patterns and include adequate retail, school, 
recreational, transportation and other facilities as 
presently required by the act. 

Additional standards should include the provision 
of housing to meet the needs of families with vary- 
ing income levels on a non-discriminatory basis. Other 
standards might include adequate open space, pro- 
vision for effective planning and land-use and develop- 
ment controls, and site selection reflecting availability 
of sufficient land suitable for development for pro- 
jected population trends and for the economic compo- 
nents required to sustain the community. 

The public should have ample assurance that the 
tax incentives and loan program would not become a 
continuing drain on the public purse unless they prove 
effective. Accordingly, under either approach the leg- 
islation should provide that after a five to seven year 
test period. Congress and the Administration assess 
the program’s effectiveness and determine whether or 
not it should be renewed. 

12. Enactment by Congress of legislation providing 
for experimental new community building on 
federally-owned lands 

As an alternative to a more broad-gauge Federal 
involvement in large-scale urban development, the 
Department of Housing and Urban Development 
could be authorized to undertake an experimental 
new community building program on federally owned 
lands. Such authorization could include the power to 
construct or contract for the construction of public 
works and facilities ; retail, commercial, and industrial 
buildings; and apartments, townhouses, and other 
multi-family and individual family houses. 

If the broader approaches outlined in item ten 
above prove unfeasible, a more modest proposal may 
well merit consideration. The building of experimen- 
tal new communities by the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development on available public lands 
would provide a good opportunity to produce signifi- 
cant standard setting models. They could serve to at- 
tract the national attention and support required to 
sustain the development of a national urbanization 
policy. By using available Federal lands for such a 
national purpose, one of the major problems of new 
community development, that of land assembly. 
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would be overcome. Moreover, maximum innovation 
would be available in the application of building, 
housing, land'Use and other development controls. 
The development of new technological and design 
approaches also could be encouraged. In short, this 
proposal would provide an excellent opportunity to 
develop true new towns, and in some cases new-towns- 
in-town. 

Earlier experience with Federal building of new 
towns could be drawn on and their lessons profited 
from. The Greenbelt community experience, in par- 
ticular, should be reassessed and the government’s 
failure to provide an adequate economic base and a 
carefully planned transfer of governmental jurisdic- 
tion to appropriate local authorities should be noted. 

Two current programs make this recommendation 
particularly timely. The studies of the Public Land 
Law Review Commission and the related Classifica- 
tion and Multiple Use Act provide the instruments 
for identifying potential Federal lands for this pur- 
pose and making them available. The recent Presi- 
dential directive to identify Federal surplus land avail- 
able for urban development within cities will result 
in the identification of other possible locations. 

While possible sites for an experimental new com- 
munity development would obviously not be limited to 
public lands administered by the Bureau of Land 
Management, the provisions of the Classification and 
Multiple Use Act (P.L. 88-607) coupled with the 
studies of the Public Land Law Review Commission 
no doubt will serve to stimulate interest in lands avail- 
able for urban development. The act authorizes the 
Secretary of the Interior to determine which of the 
public lands administered by the Bureau of Land 
Management are required for orderly growth and 
development of a community or are chiefly valuable 
for residential, commercial, agricultural, industrial, or 
public uses or development. At present, priority is be- 
ing given to the identification of lands that are con- 
tiguous to, or near, existing urban areas for possible 
developinent or annexation. Nonetheless, tracts not 
contiguous to existing centers and therefore suitable 
for independent new community developments are 
also being identified. The Public Land Law Review 
Commission has undertaken several studies which in- 
clude among their objectives the review of laws and 
policies relating to Federal highway, airport, and 
demonstration cities programs and public lands, par- 
ticularly in their implications for fostering new com- 
munities. 

In a recent memorandum, the President instructed 
a Cabinet level task force to identify Federal surplus 
land sites in other cities similar to the National Train- 
ing School site in the District of Columbia and study 



their feasibility for new-town-in-town developments. 

The components of a national policy dealing with 
urban growth should be complementary to and guide 
State policies and programs. The Commission sug- 
gests a number of measures for State consideration to 
encourage and implement urban grow th patterns con- 
sistent w ith national and State plans and policies. 

Recommendation Five, Implementing State Pol- 
icies Dealing With Urban Growth 

The Commission believes that State governments 
have a role to play in influencing orderly urban 
growth. The following should be considered as useful 
approaches to the implementation of State policy 
regarding urban growth. 

* State assistance in making credit more readily 
available for business and industrial location in 
certain areas by establishing State and regional 
industrial credit agencies; 

" placement of State and local procurement con- 
tracts and construction projects to foster urban 
growth in certain areas; 

■ assistance and guidance for urban growth through 
the establishment of State and State-chartered 
local land development agencies and State property 
tax deferral for new community development; 

" State regulation of development along highways 
and at interchanges where no effective local control 
exists; 

" giving local governments the powers necessary to 
deal with urban growth by providing urban coun- 
ties with appropriate governmental authority and 
organization, by encouraging county consolidation, 
and by granting municipalities authority to annex 
territory for new community development under 
certain conditions; 

■ authorizing localities to adopt new and strengthened 
land use and development ordinances and regula- 
tions such as official map, planned unit develop- 
ment, and unmapped or floating zone ordinances 
and dedication or cash payment-in-lieu require- 
ments for parks and school sites. 

A. INFLUENCING INDUSTRIAL LOCATION 

\ number of Federal incentives to encourage indus- 
tries and businesses to locate in areas identified for ur- 
ban development pursuant to national urbanization 
policy have already been discussed. The focus at this 
point shifts to the States, and rightfully so, since they 
traditionally have been most active in general indus- 
trial development programs. Yet, to be eflfective in 
furthering State and local urban development plans 
and policies, such programs must begin to be more 
selectively applied. Few, if any, States are now admin- 
istering their programs in such a fashion. 
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1. Enactment of State legislation authorizing estab- 
lishment of State and regional industrial credit 
facilities as means of providing additional sources 
of credit for desired urban development 

The shortage of available funds for loans combined 
^vith an inability to carry the going interest rates in 
certain areas may effectively deter business and in- 
dustrial firms from locating there. State industrial 
finance authorities, using appropriated and borrowed 
funds, have been used in a number of States to pro- 
vide a source of borro\ving to businesses and indus- 
tries locating \vithin the States. By offering loans at 
lower rates, they could provide an additional and less 
costly source of credit for businesses locating in areas 
whose development \vould further State urbanization 
plan objectives. The availability of loans from a State 
agency can serve to complement Federal loan guaran- 
tee programs and can focus more directly on State 
urbanization policies. 

State industrial finance authorities are of two types. 
They may either guarantee industrial loans made by 
private lenders or make direct loans of State funds to 
industry. State authorities generally have been es- 
tablished to provide types of credit which private 
lenders avoid. They make loans direcdy to borrowers 
for special purposes or to support industrial develop- 
ment generally. They are generally financed either by 
full faith and credit borrowing or appropriations. The 
first program was established in 1955 in New Hamp- 
shire. By 1967 there \vere 15 active State industrial 
Rnance authorities and four more authorized. Maine 
and Rhode Island, ho\vever, account for about 90 
percent of the dollar volume of loans guaranteed. 

The initial Ne\v Hampshire legislation also author- 
ized a direct loan program and by the end of 1963 
there were nine additional active State programs and 
14 authorized. Some of the direct loan programs are 
limited to joint lending with the Economic Develop- 
ment Administration, while the others are not so re- 
stricted. Most of the direct loans go to manufactur- 
ing Rrms. 

Public guarantee and direct loan programs utilize 
the Rnancing authority of State governments to pro- 
vide credit at lower interest rates than industry ordi- 
narily can obtain from private sources. Since the 
State’s credit stands behind such financing, the risk 
to investors is minimized. 

This type of financing could facilitate the location 
of industry in surplus labor urban neighborhoods and 
in rural gro\vth areas, where private capital is hesi- 
tant to invest. It is particularly attractive to smaller 
enterprises which are the most likely candidates for 
the surplus labor areas. 

Since surplus labor areas often encompass inter- 
state areas, it would be advantageous in some in- 



stances to combine State industrial financing capabili- 
ties through appropriate pooling arrangements within 
the structure of an interstate compact or other type 
of interstate agreement. 

2. Enactment of State legislation to authorize prefer- 
ence under specified conditions, in the award of 
public contracts 

To further their urbanization policies. States can 
adopt legislation allo\ving a credit or other appropri- 
ate preference in bids received for public contracts 
from areas to \vhich, according to legislatively speci- 
fied criteria, it is desirable to attract economic activity. 

States can use their public purchasing as an incen- 
tive in achieving a pattern of urbanization within 
their borders conforming to their State urbanization 
policies. If a State decides to follo\v such a policy, 
then legislative criteria for determining eligible areas 
\\ould need to be consistent \vith the State urban de- 
velopment plan, since they \vould have to be based 
on the kind of data and studies that go into making 
such a plan. The purchasing policy thus would be- 
come a tool for implementing the State plan. 

A specific legislative standard also ^vould be needed 
in order to avoid possible challenge on the grounds 
of unconstitutional delegation of po\vers. The legisla- 
tive criteria, in essence, should indicate in \vhich areas 
population in-migration and economic gro\vth are to 
be encouraged. The criteria, for example, might be 
those embodied in urban gro\vth policy adopted by 
the legislature. 

Successful implementation of a preferential pur- 
chasing policy \vould require aggressive administra- 
tion, not only by State purchasing officials but also by 
the State industrial or economic development agency, 
if one exists. The purchasing agents would have to 
pursue a positive policy of soliciting bids from the de- 
sirable gro\vth areas. The development agency’s role 
would be to seek out and encourage potential bidders 
in such areas to take advantage of their preferential 
position. 

3. Establishment of State policies for locating public 
buildings, activities, and facilities in furtherance 
of States urbanization plans 

This approach is the State counterpart of one al- 
ready presented for consideration at the Federal level. 
As part of an overall program of commitment to a 
State urban development plan, the placement of pub- 
lic projects can be instrumental in fostering develop- 
ment in conformance ^vith the plan. 

Urban renewal and new-town-in-town projects can 
be developed around a nucleus of a government cen- 
ter, civic buildings, educational parks, universities, 
hospitals, public housing, public transit facilities, and 
other public projects. Such projects can be joint ef- 
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forts of Federal, State, and local governments — hence 
large enough to affect significantly the course and na- 
ture of urban growth in the State. 

B. LARGE-SCALE URBAN AND NEW 
COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 

i. Large-Scale Urban Development, The States 
have a significant role to play in planning for and as- 
sisting in new large-scale urban and new community 
development. Possible actions are presented below for 
the consideration of Governors and State legislative 
bodies as policies are formulated for implementing 
the States urbanization plan. 

4. Enactment of State legislation to provide for 
chartering State and local land development 
agencies 

The establishment of State land development agen- 
cies empowered to undertake large-scale urban and 
new community land purchase, assembly, and im- 
provement would provide a major method of imple- 
menting State and local urban growth policies. Spe- 
cifically, such agencies could: (1) acquire land by 
negotiation and through the exercise of eminent do- 
main; (2) arrange for site development and construct 
or contract for the construction of utilities, streets, 
and other related improvements; (3) hold land for 
later use; (4) sell, lease, or otherwise dispose of land 
or rights thereto to private developers or public agen- 
cies; and (5) charter local or regional land develop- 
ment agencies. All such powers should be exercised 
in accordance with, and in furtherance of, the State’s 
urbanization plan. 

The establishment of State land development agen- 
cies would provide a sound method of acquiring land 
for future public and urban development uses — thus 
promoting a more orderly, efficient, and well-planned 
pattern of growth. It would help preserve for the pub- 
lic good some of the appreciation in value of one of 
the nation’s primary resources. The present pattern of 
planning and land-use development controls, widely 
dbpersed as they are among numerous jurisdictions and 
private developers, has been inadequate to cope with 
pressures placed on land in rapidly urbanizing areas. 
Moreover these existing controls are basically designed 
to deal with problems in already built-up areas or 
problems created by gradual growth and accretion. 
They hav'e not produced satisfactoiy results under the 
extreme pressures of recent rapid urbanization. 

The Commission in this report has discussed a 
number of ways to equip governments and private en- 
terprise for the monumental task of accommodating 
future urban growth. One approach receiving increas- 
ing attention is State acquisition, development, “hold- 
ing”, and disposition of land around the fringes of 
urban growth areas and at more remote key points in 



anticipation of future growth. Such efforts would be 
undertaken in accordance with and to implement a 
State’s urbanization plan. 

Sufficient administrative discretion — in addition to 
the powers cited — should be assigned to the proposed 
State land development agency, so that specific ar- 
rangements can reflect the varying needs and objec- 
tives of different areas over extended periods of time. 
By providing adequate sources of financing coupled 
with authority to acquire land, and hold, improve, 
and sell it for public or private purposes, the agency 
could become the basic instrument for marshalling 
available public resources from all levels of govern- 
ment and relating them to one another and to private 
development efforts. The ultimate powers of such 
agencies then should be clearly defined and limited, 
but they should allow some flexibility in choosing 
among various alternatives so that the widest possible 
range of local government and private participation 
can be encouraged. The land development agencies 
should be empowered, for example, to assume re- 
sponsibility for project planning and design; land as- 
sembly and improvement; provision of public im- 
provements such as sewer and water lines and roads; 
preservation of parks, recreation areas, and open 
spaces ; disposition of land to appropriate public agen- 
cies; and lease or sale of land or development rights 
to private developers for residential housing, shopping 
centers, commercial buildings and industrial parks. 
They could also negotiate and cooperate in various 
forms of participation by chartered local land devel- 
opment agencies, regional agencies and other local 
governments, and private developers. Where desirable, 
they should be able to negotiate directly with large 
developers or combinations of developers, at an early 
stage, for purchase of unimproved as well as improved 
land and to cooperate with local governments which 
can assume responsibility for some of the land im- 
provement and development. 

Differing arrangements obviously would be appro- 
priate at different times and in different areas. Where, 
for example, a strong urban county government ex- 
ists, primary authority for planning and developing 
a project might well be exercised by the county in an 
overseeing role. Such a county also could exercise a 
range of planning, zoning, and land-use controls and 
provide appropriate facilities and services using the 
financial resources available from Federal grant and 
loan programs, the State urban land development 
corporation, and the county itself. 

.Mtematively, an areawide planning and develop- 
ment agency with sufficient powers could assume pri- 
mary local responsibility. In still another situation, 
where a rural area lacked a strong county government 
or an areawide agency prepared to provide urban 
services, the State land development agency might 
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assume more direct responsibility for land acquisition 
and for the other planning, improvement, and land 
development functions. 

In its holding rale, the State agency, in effect, could 
acquire strategically located land and retain it in a 
“land bank” for future public or private development 
in accordance with the State’s urbanization policy. 
In still another role, the State agency might work 
with existing municipalities in developing areas des- 
tined for ultimate annexation or in new-town-in-town 
developments within the borders of municipalities. In 
order to avoid eroding the local property tax base 
during the holding period. States should provide for 
appropriate in-lieu payments to reimburse localities 
for lost revenue. 

The agencies’ operations could be financed, as ap- 
irropriate, through direct appropriations, charges and 
rents, grants, sales of land, and borrowing, if author- 
ized. Borrowing authority could be granted on a reve- 
nue basis in antici]mtion of land sales and rents. Reve- 
nue from land sales and rent could provide a major 
source of income and a significant part of the opera- 
tions of State land development agencies could 1^ on 
a revolving fund basis after an initial appropriation 
of working capital, supplemented only as needed by 
subsequent direct appropriations or borrowing. 

The exercise of land purchase and eminent domain 
powers could face legal barriers in some States. Yet, 
it is already clearly accepted in virtually all of the 
States that, where land acquisition through purchase 
or eminent domain involves clearing of blighted land 
for subsequent sale to private developers, it is a pub- 
lic use and a permissible exercise of public authority. 
Moreover, it is also accepted in nearly all of the 
States and in Federal urban renewal legislation that 
public acquisition may also include “ . . . land which 
is predominantly open and which because of obsolete 
planning, diversity of ownership, deterioration of 
structures, or site improvements, or otherwise, sub- 
stantially impairs or arrests the sound growth of the 
community.” These legal precedents in urban renewal 
provide a basis for a policy which asserts that planned 
urban development of vacant land to avoid subse- 
quent blight and deterioration is as justified a public 
objective as the removal of blight and deterioration 
after it has occurred. 

Historically, there are a number of accepted prece- 
dents for the taking of open land for subsequent pri- 
vate uses which appear to be no more compelling than 
the objective of attaining a desirable pattern of urban 
growth which incorporates the best possible current 
design and practices and which seeks to avoid future 
deterioration. Earlier examples involve a number of 
instances that were justified by a showing of a com- 
pelling economic need. These included condemnation 
for irrigation canals in the West, the mill acts in the 
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East permitting the erection of a mill dam and the 
consequent flooding of another’s land, the construc- 
tion of private logging roads, altering watercourses to 
assist in private development of natural rcsources, and 
e\ en the direct delegation of eminent domain powers 
to some public utilities for the locations of lines and 
facilities. 

Several State courts have already accepted the 
broader view that the type of public use necessary 
to justify the exercise of eminent domain powers ex- 
tends not only to “use by the public” but also to “use 
for the public advantage” or “public benefit.” Ac- 
cording to this dictum, anything that “leads to the 
growth of towns and the creation of new resources for 
the employment of capital and labor, manifestly con- 
tributes to the general welfare and prosperity of the 
whole community” and is encompassed by the con- 
cept of public use.^® 

Particular care should be taken in drafting State 
legislation authorizing the exercise of eminent domain 
powers by land development agencies to include a 
clear and definite finding by the legislature that the 
acquisition of land for future development to assure 
the best possible use of a natural resource is a public 
purpose. Courts increasingly defer to legislative find- 
ings of public purpose. Such a finding, of course, 
would be substantially buttressed by the presence of 
State urbanization policy identifying certain patterns 
of de\elopment as being in the public interest. 

ii. New Community Development, Many State 
jjrograms of assistance to local governments are or 
could be made available for new community develop- 
ment. A number of examples of such programs were 
discussed in a previous chapter. In addition. States 
should consider removing from their constitutions and 
statutes those impediments which foreclose or limit 
the availability of local assistance programs to such 
new communities. 

5. Provision of State property tax deferral for new 

community development 

The adoption of State legislation to temporarily re- 
imburse developers for local taxes they pay on proper- 
ty in a new community would ease the financial strain 
on private developers during the early stage.s of new 
community development without undermining the 
local tax base. 

Such reimbursement should be conditioned on certi- 
fication by the State agency administering the State 
urbanization plan to the appropriate State fiscal de- 
partment that the new community meets the standards 
of the plan. Among such standards, there should be 
the requirement that eligible developers provide low- 
income housing in the same proportion to total pro- 
jected housing in the new community development as 
the proportion that low-income families bear to total 
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State or metropolitan population. Further, the reim- 
bursement should constitute a deferred liability of the 
taxpayer to the State recoverable from him without 
interest when the property is sold, but no later than 
the expiration of the deferment period prescribed by 
the legislature. 

One of the larger, unavoidable, out-of-pocket costs 
to new community developers is the local property 
tax. Yet, outright exemption of such property from 
local levies could severely strain local budgets at a 
time when local government is experiencing the great- 
est pressure to expand services and capital outlays. 
States with their larger fiscal capability can and 
should assume a role here pursuant to their balanced 
urbanization policies. 

State reimbursement of local property taxes during 
the initial development would alleviate a significant 
and often critical financial burden on the new com- 
munity developer and encourage completion of the 
project in accordance with originally scheduled high 
standards. As the developer’s investment begins to 
pay off through sales of property and appreciation in 
values, the State can recoup its reimbursement. This 
tax deferral benefit obviously should be made avail- 
able selectively and only to promote the State urbani- 
zation plan. With this focus, tax deferral could be 
made an effective yet inexpensive lever to promote 
the public interest while aiding private initiative. In 
an effort to preserve open space and facilitate assem- 
bly of large tracts of land for development, a number 
of States accord farmland special treatment for assess- 
ment purposes. This policy provides developers and 
those engaged in farming for livelihood equal privi- 
leges. Compared to this approach, tax deferral as pro- 
posed here is much to be preferred. 

It should be emphasized that there is no inconsist- 
ency between giving a new community developer an 
extension of his loss carry-over period as discussed 
earlier in connection with Recommendation Number 
Four and deferring his property tax payments as here 
described. There is no “double-dip” in the accounting 
sense — the developer accounts for his property tax 
liabilities on a cash or accrual basis just as he normal- 
ly would. Tax deferral simply changes the timing of 
the actual cash outlay to conform better with the de- 
velopers cash flow position. 

In its previous reports, this Commission has noted 
repeatedly the lack of State involvement in urban af- 
fairs and the tendency of States to react rather than 
act on the vital public issues in urban development. 
The Commission here points to a specific instance 
where States can channel urban development to spe- 
cific locations identified for growth in accordance 
with a State plan. Short of a real investment, States 
can hardly expect more than grudging compliance 
with their urbanization program. This approach then 



has a character akin to earnest money to carry out a 
contract between the State, the private developer, 
local government, and even the Federal government 
where it offers incentives for a new community devel- 
opment. 

C. OTHER INTERGOVERNMENTAL MEAS- 
URES FOR MORE ORDERLY URBAN DE- 
VELOPMENT 

For national and State urban growth policies to 
succeed, local governmental institutions must be capa- 
ble of guiding, supervising and directing urban growth 
and providing adequate services and facilities, both 
in existing built-up areas and in emerging new urban 
growth centers. Large metropolitan areas must devel- 
op institutional arrangements which can govern and 
revitalize the densely populated central cities and sub- 
urbs, yet control the inevitable new growth in the re- 
maining unoccupied and cleared land as well as in 
areas around the periphery. The smaller urban cen- 
ters, small towns, and rural counties must prepare 
themselves to deal with an intensity and pace of urban 
growth which many have not faced before. 

In terms of their role in guiding urban growth, 
local governments must be equipped with new and 
sharper tools to exercise more initiative in urban 
land-use planning and regulation. Steps must also be 
taken to develop effective operating relationships 
among the various elements of the planning and land- 
use control process as well as among the units and 
levels of government involved. Too frequently, sepa- 
rate elements are independently administered and en- 
forced. 

The Advisory Commission has made numerous 
recommendations in earlier reports to make local gov- 
ernment more capable of providing services, control- 
ling urban growth, achieving effective and better co- 
ordinated planning and land-use control as well as 
regulation.^® The new approaches described in this 
section should be considered against the background 
of these earlier Commission proposals, a description of 
which follows. 

Strengthening Local Government. The most over- 
riding fact for local governments today is that the 
forces of urbanization do not respect municipal, town, 
or county boundaries. The consequences for local gov- 
ernments in urban and urbanizing areas are plain: 
municipalities acting alone cannot provide adequate 
services and guide effectively the economic and social 
forces of urban growth. The evidence is everywhere: 
air and water contaminants produced in one com- 
munity befoul neighboring jurisdictions; traffic gen- 
<' rated in the suburbs is dumped into the central city; 
location of a new highway in the suburbs draws busi- 
ness and industry away from the older, congested cen- 
tral city; housing and employment policies in one 
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part of the area complicate the social problems in 
others ; and so on. In short, urban growth generates a 
greater interdependence which governmental juris- 
dictions — acting in isolation — cannot effecti\ ely deal 
with. 

The Commission has concluded from its previous 
studies that States should make available, and public 
officials and citizens at the local level should use, one 
or more institutional arrangements that permit deal- 
ing with areawide forces on an areawide scale. It has 
recommended State authorization for: 

■ areawide planning bodies, to enable establishment 
of a framework to guide public decisions that in- 
evitably overleap municipal boundaries; 

* metropolitan functional authorities, administering 
such functions of an areawide nature as are ap- 
proved by the voters (which could include urban 
development and new community projects) ; 

■ transfers of functions between cities and counties 
when approved by the governing bodies of both; 

■ multi-purpose regional planning and development 
agencies in nonmetropolitan areas to undertake 
physical, economic, and human resource programs 
over multi-county areas; 

■ cooperation among local units through interlocal 
contracts and joint agreements; 

■ liberalization of State annexation legislation to al- 
low cities to initiate annexation proceedings and 
take away from residents of outside areas the pow- 
er of absolute veto of those proceedings ; and 

■ exercise of extraterritorial control of planning, 
zoning, and subdivision regulation by municipali- 
ties where such county controls do not exist. 

Recognizing the need for a continuing institutional 
framework within which local officials can come to- 
gether, discuss common problems, and cooperate in 
attempting to solve them, the Commission has en- 
dorsed the use of voluntary metropolitan councils of 
governments. In the belief that residents of metropoli- 
tan areas may benefit from a formal mechanism and 
procedure for examination of their intergovernmental 
problems, it has recommended legislation authorizing 
creation of metropolitan study commissions with pow- 
er to propose measures to the legislature or the voters 
for reorganizing existing institutional arrangements. 

The Commission has also urged adoption of meas- 
ures to forestall further proliferation of governments 
in urban areas. It has proposed stricter State stand- 
ards for new incorporations within these areas, and 
has recommended local review agencies to supervise 
the formation, consolidation and dissolution of spe- 
cial purpose districts. Further, the Commission has 
proposed that a State agency be authorized, subject 
to public hearing and court review, to consolidate or 
dissolve local governmental units within metropolitan 



areas, to stop the use of interlocal contracts that fos- 
ter fragmentation, and to reduce State aid to local 
governments not meeting statutory standards of eco- 
nomic, geographic, and political viability. 

The foregoing measures are designed primarily to 
enable government at the local level to cope with 
areawide problems and make it generally more capable 
of meeting growing public needs. Another dimension 
of government in metropolitan areas and, indeed, the 
other side of the coin, is the need to allow meaning- 
ful participation of citizens in the large cities and ur- 
ban counties where the local government and adminis- 
tration often appears remote and impersonal. In its 
recent report on Fiscal Balance in the American Fed- 
eral System, the Commission has recommended the es- 
tablishment of subunits of government, representing 
neighborhood residents, at the discretion of general 
units of government. These neighborhood units could 
perform certain local governmental services, articulate 
the residents’ viewpoints on broader programs, and 
exercise limited fiscal powers. 

The Commission has proposed other steps to in- 
crease local governments’ general capability, includ- 
ing: 

■ constitutional provision of residual powers, author- 
izing designated local units to exercise all powers not 
expressly denied by State legislation; 

■ legislative authorization of optional forms of mu- 
nicipal and county government; 

* authorization for counties to establish special sub- 
ordinate service districts within their borders to 
provide different levels and kinds of service to areas 
having varying needs; 

■ State action to strengthen property tax administra- 
tion; 

■ State action to provide greater flexibility in local 
property taxing and borrowing powers; 

■ State financial and technical assistance; 

■ recognition of the State’s responsibility for assist- 
ance to localities by establishment of State offices 
of local affairs or community development. 

The Commission’s previous proposals, in short, are 
rooted in the assumption that the forces of urbaniza- 
tion can be constructively channeled only by govern- 
mental structures and powers that are equal to the 
task. They recognize that new institutional arrange- 
ments are needed for planning and decision-making 
which involve areawide issues and problems and that 
the citizens and officials of urban areas should develop 
and use such arrangements, tailored to their own 
needs and desires. These Commission proposals offer 
a range of approaches from which individual com- 
munities can forge their own particular solutions, 
with the aid and encouragement of their State gov- 
ernments. While many are directed primarily to met- 
ropolitan areas, they are applicable to smaller and 
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newer centers of urban growth which are also suffer- 
ing the strain of “spillovers” of costs and benefits be- 
tween and among individual local governments. 

Some of the above alternatives for structural and 
functional changes have particular significance for 
the control of large-scale urban and new community 
development and they warrant further elaboration : 

■ State or local agencies that are charged with re- 
viewing the proposed formation of new municipal 
corporations and special districts; with assessing 
proposals for changes in local boundaries or juris- 
dictional status; or with ordering such changes have 
particular potential for dealing with the govern- 
mental problems of new communities. They can 
develop a body of precedents incorporating criteria 
for governmental organization. .These criteria, de- 
veloped from specific cases, could be supplemented 
by special studies and research done on the agen- 
cies’ own initiative. Together, the criteria and 
studies could provide a sense of direction for gov- 
ernmental organization in urban areas. A recent 
report on California Local Agency Formation 
Commissions encourages them to develop county 
governmental plans in much the same way that 
county planning departments now prepare physical 
development plans for these jurisdictions. 

■ Equally important, these State or local review agen- 
cies could assume an interim “trusteeship” or “over- 
seer” function during the development and transi- 
tional stages of new communities. Such agencies 
could also help to develop and approve the final 
status at the appropriate time. The interim guidance 
and control could be initiated by provision for new 
community development in the agencies’ govern- 
mental plans referred to above. Continuing surveil- 
lance by the annexation and incorporation agency 
could help to assure the best arrangement for con- 
tinued growth under county jurisdiction or for the 
best timing of incorporation or annexation. It would 
help avoid premature incorporation or annexation 
undertaken on the initiative of a small number of 
initial residents. Either of these can thw^art the 
realization of the best of community plans. It has 
been suggested that in selected cases, immunity from 
incorporation or annexation might be officially 
acknowledged for the period of development 
through certification by the review agency — after 
presentation of the development plan, a public hear- 
ing, and an airing of objections 

■ The proposal for authorizing counties to form spe- 
cial subordinate service districts within their bor- 
ders would be particularly useful when a laige-scale 
urban or new community development is slated to 
occupy a portion of a county. Forming special areas 
for such a development is one way of meeting their 



special financial needs, while avoiding the prolifer- 
ation of limited purpose special districts.^® 

■ New community development also stands to reap 
particular benefits from easing rigid and often un- 
realistic tax and debt limits prescribed by State 
constitutions or statutes. Such limits are generally 
expressed as a percentage of the property tax base 
or of current revenues or expenditures, neither of 
which is very large during the early stages of devel- 
opment when capital outlay needs for new com- 
munity development are high. Relating long-term 
borrowing to the net interest cost of prospective 
bond issues,^’’ and removing constitutional and 
statutory property tax limits or restricting them to 
operating levies would give local governments the 
greater fiscal flexibility they need to finance unusu- 
ally large initial public investments in large-scale 
development.^” 

■ The Commission’s endorsement of interlocal con- 
tracts and agreements as a workable method of 
meeting particular areawide problems also has par- 
ticular relevance for an emerging new commuiiity.^^ 
Using this approach, a State land development au- 
thority could contract with county governments or 
existing special district governments for the provi- 
sion of utilities. In new communities bordering or 
accessible to established cities, contracts for serv- 
ices such as water and sewerage are also possible. 
Where available, they might well influence a new 
community’s decision on whether or not to incorpo- 
rate. 

Mechanisms for Guiding and Regulating Urban 
Growth. If a national urbanization policy is to be 
implemented at the State and local levels, efforts must 
be made to bring planning efforts and development 
controls into closer harmony. As recently practiced, 
for example, zoning has balkanized our cities into 
districts with precise and sometimes arbitrary bound- 
ary lines. Zoning often is not related to any communi- 
ty plan, nor to other regulatory devices such as Ihose 
mentioned above. Neither is it necessarily related to 
property tax assessment, which in turn, is not linked 
with any community plan. Moreover, community 
plans, zoning, and land-use regulations are not neces- 
sarily related to regional or areawide plans; yet the 
implementation of many elements of regional plans 
depends on local land-use regulation, controls, deci- 
sions, and enforcement. 

Land-use and development controls then must be 
viewed not only as negative regulatory instruments 
for accomplishing public objectives, but as a positive 
component of public participation in influencing and 
giving direction to the urban growth of our nation. 
The major governmental determinants of urban de- 
velopment must also be planned and administered 
with this positive goal in mind — the location and the 
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timing of public facilities, recreation and open space 
land, extension of water and sewer lines and facilities, 
and highway building. 

The Advisory Commission has previously made 
several specific recommendations with these objectives 
in mind: 

■ An important earlier recommendation dealt with 
local planning and zoning actions having an area- 
wide influence. The Commission’s suggested legisla- 
tion implementing the proposal provides for county 
or regional areawide review of the following actions 
taken by existing communities under a specified 
population level: local planning, zoning, subdivi- 
sion control, and official map regulations which 
have an areawide impact. It also establishes direct 
exercise by counties or regional agencies of planning 
and land-use controls within newly created com- 
munities until they reach a certain population size.^^ 
These provisions would have obvious relevance for 
large-scale urban development, such as that in- 
volved in building new communities or major urban 
expansions. 

■ In addition to highways, water and sewer lines in- 
volve decisions concerning location and timing of 
construction that provide a strategic lever to local 
governments for influencing urban development. 
Clearly, decisions regarding construction of these 
improvements should be directly related to overall 
urban development policy. 

■ In a previous report, the Commission recommended 
that public officials in urban areas make greater ef- 
forts to increase public investment in urban water 
utilities, particularly for sewage treatment. It fur- 
ther recommended that comprehensive metropoli- 
tan-wide, watershed, and drainage basin water utility 
planning be undertaken in each metropolitan area; 
that this planning integrate the provision of water 
and sewer services with other metropolitan functions 
to insure economies of scale and to promote sound 
overall patterns of metropolitan development; and 
that full use be made of water and sewage planning 
and development as a basic tool for directing overall 
urban development along desirable and orderly 
lines.^* Finally, the Commission proposed legislation 
to endow the appropriate State and local agencies 
with regulatory authority over individual wells and 
septic tank installations with the objective of limiting 
their use to exceptional situations consistent with 
comprehensive land-use goals.^® 

■To assist in implementing chese recommendations, 
a suggested St?te act was developed in cooperation 
with the U.S. Public Health Service. The legislation, 
although basically designed to deal with public 
health and pollution control matters and more 
specifically the control of individual wells and septic 
tanks, has much broader implications. It provides 



for development of areawide water supply and 
sewage disposal plans (which could, and perhaps 
should, be part of the general comprehensive area- 
wide plans where they exist). It also makes provi- 
sion for delineating areas where only community- 
wide systems could be used; areas where individual 
systems could be installed on an interim basis; and 
areas where such systems could be installed and used 
for an indefinite period. The community plans would 
be required to provide for the orderly expansion and 
extension of community water supply and sewage 
systems in a manner consistent with the area’s needs. 
They would also stipulate “with all practical preci- 
sion” the portions of the area within which commu- 
nity systems might reasonably be expected within 
five, ten, and more than ten years. With approval of 
an areawide plan by the appropriate State agency, 
water and sewage systems not in conformance with 
it would be prohibited. Because of its emphasis on 
timing of urban development and on relating the 
provision of water and sewage facilities to urban de- 
velopment plans, this proposal provides a major ele- 
ment in the “planning areas” procedure described 
in the previous chapter. 

Against this background of previous recommenda- 
tions, the Commission now submits further possible 
steps that States might consider in strengthening local 
government’s capacity to achieve more orderly urban 
development, and in upgrading land-use and devel- 
opment planning and regulation. 

6. Enactment of State legislation to strengthen county 
government by broadening powers and facilitating 
consolidation 

In many areas counties constitute an existing unit 
of government with appropriate geographic jurisdic- 
tion to serve urban growth areas. In such places. States 
can facilitate and encourage counties to fulfill their 
potential as areawide urban governments. To perform 
as effective urban governments, however, many county 
governments need improved structure and added pow- 
ers. To this end, the Commission has already made 
a number of recommendations, as noted earlier, in- 
cluding v^oluntary transfer of functions between mu- 
nicipalities and counties and optional forms of county 
government.^® Yet counties also need additional pow- 
ers that have particular relevance to regulating and 
assisting large scale urban and new community devel- 
opment. Such powers are especially critical for county 
governments, since they usually exercise sole govern- 
mental responsibility below the State level for the 
unincorporated territories where such development 
generally takes place. 

Coun ‘es need the personnel and the organizational 
structure capable of dealing with public development 
authorities, private developers, and other corporations 
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and agencies which may undertake new community 
development. They should be in a position to exercise 
planning, zoning, building code, land-use, subdivision 
regulation, and other powers associated with control 
of urban growth, particularly in those areas outside 
existing metropolitan centers which are experiencing 
rapid urbanization. 

A modified approach to new community develop- 
ment depends upon the planning and development of 
multi-purpose town centers incorporating retail, com- 
mercial, cultural, educational and multi-family facili- 
ties as generators of and a focal point for surrounding 
urban development. Such an approach, which is be- 
ing considered in several metropolitan areas of the 
country, requires active and incisive participation by 
local government — ^generally the county — which has 
land-use development regulatory authority. Success 
depends on the quality and effectivenes of planning, 
land-use development, and timing controls exercised 
over the residential areas surrounding a town center. 
In addition, the acquisition of open space can be 
used to identify the confines of a logical area of growth 
surrounding a town center, thus in effect outlining a 
potential new community.®^ 

As a first step toward coordinating land-use plan- 
ning, capital improvements programming, and land- 
use regulations, counties may wish to consider estab- 
lishing planning areas which differentiate among: 
(1) the built-up areas, (2) the developing areas that 
are in process of development or appropriate for de- 
velopment in the near future, and (3) the rural areas 
that are not appropriate for development in the near 
future. Other new and more flexible zoning and land- 
use control techniques may also be used. One such de- 
vice is the designation of “unmapped” or “floating” 
zones, which provide for varying types of uses within 
the planning jurisdiction — not tied to specific geo- 
graphic locations. Another involves planned unit and 
planned community development ordinances which 
introduce an element of flexibility for a whole devel- 
opment or community design, so long as overall den- 
sities and ratios of residential to commercial and in- 
dustrial uses are niaintained. Finally, counties could 
acquire open space land for public purposes and ur- 
ban development and exercise development controls 
along highway interchanges, access ro^s, and rights- 
of-way. These devices are discussed in more detail 
below. 

Where the economic, social, and natural patterns 
of urban growth extend beyond a single county, con- 
solidating counties may offer a feasible alternative to 
superimposing an addition areawide level of govern- 
ment. The Commission realizes that in the past there 
has been little inclination and even less action leading 
to county consolidations. Lack of progress generally 
is not due to lack of constitutional and legislative au- 



thorization, but to a lack of motivation and resistance 
to change. Opposition is formidable from political 
forces, fearing losses in public office and influence, and 
often from commercial interests afraid of losing long- 
established place-name identification. Yet, for those 
areas — particularly rural — that are beginning or about 
to begin to experience rapid urbanization, county con- 
solidation might well provide the most workable area- 
wide approach to providing urban services, since it 
builds on an existing governmental structure. States 
through the use of incentives can take positive steps 
to encourage counties to merge. Such incentives might 
include payment to merged counties of a larger State’s 
share of the cost of State-county financed services, 
such as highways, education, or welfare, at least for 
a certain minimum period of time. This kind of bonus 
was authorized in Georgia to induce two or more local 
governments to undertake consolidation or joint ad- 
ministration of particular functional programs. Addi- 
tional encouragement might come from State offices 
of local affairs or community development, where 
they exist, offering to assist counties with the technical 
and administrative problems involved in achieving 
consolidation. Such assistance might be helpful, for 
example, in working out provisions for protecting the 
rights of employees, which is frequently an important 
step to avoid the opposition of employee groups to 
any merger. 

7. Enactment of State legislation to authorize munici- 
palities to annex territory for new community de- 
velopment under certain conditions 

Under this concept, municipalities would be given 
the authority, subject to the approval of a State or 
local boundary commission or other appropriate 
agency, to annex contiguous or noncontiguous unin- 
corporated areas of sufficient size to be developed as 
new communities. In connection with such authority 
they could be authorized : ( 1 ) to establish subordinate 
general improvement districts in order to relate the 
costs and benefits of providing public improvements 
to the area annexed and (2) to give residents of such 
areas special representation in proceedings relating to 
land-use control and development of the area. This 
approach is not suitable in those States or metropoli- 
tan areas where the urban county has become the 
“chosen instrument” of local government. 

As long as undeveloped land still exists on or near 
the borders of cities and other incorporated units, 
there is a great potential for orderly growth by natural 
accretion through the traditional exercise of munici- 
pal annexation powers. Yet, the laws of many States 
have created several major impediments to the smooth 
functioning of municipal growth by annexation. One 
impediment is the requirement that residents of the 
area to be annexed approve the annexation. Another 
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is the reservation to such residents of the sole right to 
initiate annexations. As a result, cities in many States 
have been frustrated in their efforts to expand their 
boundaries and thereby achieve a degree of order in 
the growing edge of urbanization beyond their 
borders. 

In response to this situation, seven States (Alaska, 
California, Colorado, Minnesota, New Mexico, 
Washington and Wisconsin) in recent years have 
taken a variety of statutory approaches to liberalize 
the annexing powers of municipalities and provide 
more effectively for extending boundaries in accord- 
ance with fringe growth, while at the same time 
protecting outlying residents against inequitable or 
arbitrary action. These statutes involve modification 
of the exclusive power of unincorporated areas to 
initiate annexation actions and then power to veto 
proposed annexations, but at the same time prescribe 
rational standards that must be met to assure that 
annexation is desirable and that the annexed area will 
receive the benefits which absorption by a municipal- 
ity are presumed to bestow. 

In its 1961 report. Governmental Structure, Orga- 
nization and Planning in Metropolitan Areas, this 
Commission urged States to allow municipalities to 
initiate annexation proceedings, and to follow, where 
appropriate to individual needs and circumstances, 
the example of States that have adopted legislation 
facilitating municipal annexations.^® 

In addition States could give their municipalities 
authority to annex territory of a size large enough to 
be developed as a new community, subject only to the 
approval of a State or local agency established pur- 
suant to statute. Residents in the territory to be 
annexed would have no right to veto the municipally- 
initiated action, but their interests would be safe- 
guarded by the State or local agency. For this pur- 
pose, the statute should prescribe criteria to be fol- 
lowed by the agency to assure that, for example, the 
area is laige enough to ronsr.tute a new community, 
and that the annexing municipality provides within 
a specific time a reasonable level of municipal services 
at a fair cost to the property owners resident in the 
area at the time of annexation. 

To minimize the difficulties of all parties concerned, 
it would be desirable to establish cooperative proce- 
dures whereby logical areas for new community 
development would be identified by the cities, the 
review agency, and local and areawide planning agen- 
cies. To make further provision for an orderly transi- 
tion and integration of the new area into the existing 
municipality, the municipality should be authorized 
to establish subordinate general improvement districts 
for fiscal purposes and “local councils” to provide 
special representation for the annexed area on certain 
matters regarding its physical development. .As a 



purely fiscal measure, municipalities should be author- 
ized to establish subordinate general improvement 
districts within their borders to levy property taxes on 
specific areas in order to service bond issues for pub- 
lic works within such areas. This arrangement would 
make it possible to insulate the existing developed city 
from liability for such financing and to assure that 
the area benefited would bear the burden of repay- 
ment for benefits directly attributable to it. 

At the same time, the annexed areas should be 
authorized to establish local councils representative 
of the residents within the area, in order to give them 
a voice in land use and development decisions affect- 
ing them. Major land use measures applicable to the 
area, such as comprehensive plans, zoning ordinances, 
subdivision ordinances and plats, and planned unit 
development proposals could be made subject to 
review and endorsement or rejection by the local 
council. Rejection could be absolute, subject to over- 
riding by an extraordinary majority of the city coun- 
cil, or merely suspensive prompting reconsideration 
and time for further review. 

Special area provisions such as these would be a 
way of meeting legislative criteria for assuring the 
area residents that service and financial arrangements 
would be equitable. They would serve to facilitate 
the transition and remove resistance to annexation. 
Some of the objections of the annexed area to being 
absorbed into the large jurisdiction could be met by 
the representative character of the local council. On 
the other hand, possible objections from the residents 
of the city to assuming the burden of new public 
works for the annexed area also could be met by the 
improvement district approach. 

While annexation is adaptable to any type of 
expansion of an existing municipality, it has particular 
relevance for building a new community. Such an 
approach provides the authority and institutional 
arrangements through which existing cities can par- 
ticipate in new community development in areas cur- 
rently outside of their borders. It offers an oppor- 
tunity for cities to develop a coordinated plan for 
renewal and rehabilitation within their borders cou- 
pled with relocation and provision of additional hous- 
ing in yet unoccupied areas. 

This annexation approach to new community 
development would be well adapted to the recently 
proposed new concept of “skip annexation,” which 
serves as a method of allowing for planned expansion 
of a city completely enclosed by incorporated places. 
Under this method a city could acquire noncontiguous 
unimproved land. 

“This new land area could then be used as a ‘bank’ and a 
wide variety of attractive and well-planned residential and 
recreational facilities could be provided for current and future 
city residents in all economic and social classes as well as for 
commercial and industrial enterprises which seek more space 
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or new location. Construction and land ownership would be a 
matter for private enterprise except, of course, for public 
facilities. The older properties of the inner city which would 
be vacated by individuals and firms moving into the new land 
area could lie demolished and replaced by open space or by 
more desirable structures according to an orderly plan."* 

8. Enactment of State legislation authorizing an 

appropriate State agency to exercise development 

controls over highway interchanges and rights* 

of-way 

Highways, along with water and sewer lines and 
facilities, are among the major determinants of the 
location of urban development. Public decisions 
regarding the provision of these facilities can be a 
major method of channeling and influencing the 
timing of urban development. New communities 
have almost exclusively been located near major 
interchanges on expressways. Those located elsewhere 
have experienced slower growth and frequently suf- 
fered financial difficulties. By a judicious use of devel- 
opment controls along highw-ays coupled with an 
access policy related to areawide development plans, 
public jurisdictions can exert a significant influence 
upon development patterns. 

Highway planning clearly should be an integral 
part of overall physical planning. The areawide plan- 
ning requirement in the Highway Act of 1962 and 
the 701 program have been major stimulators of 
signiBcant growth in State and local planning. Yet, 
highway planning should not become the tail that 
wags the dog. It must be a part of general areawide 
development planning, as is the case in a number of 
areas. When integrated with other physical planning 
and related to local land use and development pro- 
grams, the total process of urban development can 
be greatly strengthened. 

Special problems are created by the extension of 
major limited access highways through the rural 
countryside. In such areas, counties and smaller 
municipalities normally do not have adequate land- 
use development, subdivision, and other controls to 
regulate the increased conunercial, industrial and 
home-building activities generated by the highways. 
.Although the rights-of-way of Federal interstate high- 
ways are rigidly regulated, the areas immediately 
beyond and particularly along the access road are 
becoming dreary, unsightly, honky-tonk strip develop- 
ments of the worst sort. The very rigidity of the high- 
\\ ay controls generates clustering of motel, restaurant, 
drive-in and other type of activities along the rights- 
of-way at access points and at interchanges. Further- 
more, highways also generate isolated, small, indus- 
trial, warehouse and similar installations and subdi- 
visions. The ten-story high filling station sign looming 
up above all the natural features of the countryside 
has become the symbol of such development. The real 



problem arises from the fact that once established, 
many of the uses are protected as nonconforming uses 
even when controls finally are inaugurated. 

.A national policy to deal with urban growth might 
well include policies designed to encourage industries 
to locate in certain areas. However, any such action 
might intensify the problems described if adequate 
controls are not provided in potential urban growth 
areas along interstate and other main highways. As 
a means to assure such regulation where municipali- 
ties or counties do not exercise effective land use and 
de\ elopment controls at access points and along major 
highwa)- rights-of-way, an appropriate State agency 
can be authorized to do so, pui'suant to criteria and 
standards set forth in the authorizing legislation. The 
agency might be the highway department or depart- 
ment of community affairs, for example. 

Decision as to whether local controls are effective 
probably would have to be left to an administrative 
agency, jjerhaps a local agency formation commission 
or the State planning body, but also pursuant to 
legislatively-prescribed criteria. Provision should also 
be made for counties and municipalities to appeal to 
the courts on decisions declaring their controls not 
qualified. If the decision were made by a local agency 
formation commission, appeal might Ije first made to 
a State agency, such as the State planning body, then 
to the courts. Finally, the legislation should provide 
for establishing or reestablishing local controls at 
such time as the county or municipality showed readi- 
ness to exercise such controls at a level of effectiveness 
meeting statutory criteria. Whoever exercises control 
over land-use and development at these highway 
points should do so consistent with a State’s urbaniza- 
tion plan. 

9. Enactment of State legislation to authorize new 
types of development ordinances and regulations 

To make a number of new urban development tools 
av ailable to local governments, States should consider 
enacting enabling legislation authorizing local govern- 
ments to adopt the following kinds of ordinances and 
regulations to guide future urban growth: 

■ an “official map” reserving designated lands for 
s])ecified periods of time for a range of public uses, 
including streets, public facilities, parks, and 
schools ; 

■ a requirement for dedication of land by developers 
for park and school sites or, at the local govern- 
ment’s option, a cash payment in lieu of such dedi- 
cation ; 

■ “planned unit development” regulations to replace 
certain rigid convention«il zoning standards with 
broad general standards, but with detailed admin- 
istrative review and approval of site plans; 
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■ “unmapped” or “floating” zones, which are defined 

in the text of a zoning ordinance but not specifically 

located on the accompanying zoning map. 

These new techniques are available to assist in fully 
realizing the potential of local land-use and develop- 
ment programs emjDhasizing large-scale development, 
such as planned neighborhoods and new communities. 
Several States have laws authorizing an offlcial map 
which identifies and may reseive in advance of actual 
need (for a specified period of time), land for streets, 
parks and other public facilities. 

The three other techniques have been much less 
widely adopted. About half a dozen States specifically 
authorize the adoption of the planned unit develop- 
ment (PUD) approach or one of its variants. In a 
number of other States existing zoning, subdivision con- 
trol, and other land-use and development regulations 
appear to permit use of the PUD on the initiative of at 
least some of the local governments. PUD coordinates 
zoning and subdivision regulations at the predevelop- 
ment stage, eliminating extra steps by considering all 
aspects of development, from street widths to side- 
yards, in a single site plan review. The use of un- 
mapped or floating zones permits identification of 
certain types of zones and the adoption of applicable 
standards without specifically locating their metes 
and bounds on a map. This provides a planning juris- 
diction with greater flexibility in meeting specific 
needs and adapting to current development while still 
providing predictability and guidance to potential de- 
velopers. Finally, requiring developers to dedicate land 
for neighborhood open space-park-recreation-school 
sites as well as to provide facilities for streets, curbs, 
sidewalks, gutters, sewer and water lines, would help 
to assure a sound pattern of facilities for urban devel- 
opment. The potentialities of these four are as fol- 
lows : 

Official Maps. The adoption of an official map 
specifically identifies and maps future locations for 
streets, public facilities, parks, playgrounds, and other 
public uses and officially reserves the sites for future 
public acquisition. It is a major tool to assist govern- 
ments in directing urban development and providing 
adequate services at a reasonable cost. Used in coor- 
dination with other appropriate measures as part of 
an overall urban development program, it provides for 
the identification of areas slated for development in 
the near future. By prohibiting or restricting develop- 
ment within the areas needed for public uses it assures 
that where negotiated settlements are not possible, 
condemnation proceedings will avoid costly taking of 
structures and development. While over 40 States 
have some type of official map legislation on their 
books, in only 26 does it include the power to actually 



reserve land for streets and in only 13 to reserve land 
for park and playground areas. In the other instances, 
an official map is merely a specific indication of where 
the public uses are intended and serves no other legal 
purpose. Since an official map authorization without 
reservation provisions does not endow localities with 
substantially more authority than they have under a 
general provision authorizing the adoption of physical 
development plans, States should consider adopting 
enforceable official map authorization applicable to all 
major public uses. 

The absolute reservation should not extend for an 
indefinite period. One approach, for example, is to 
require the institution of purchase proceedings by the 
public jurisdiction within a stated period of time fol- 
lowing the filing of a preliminary plat, site plan, or 
building permit request. Unless the reserved property 
is purchased or condemnation proceedings instituted 
within a stated period, the property would then be 
free of the official map reservation. 

Mandatory Dedication of Public Facility Sites. Sub- 
division control enabling legislation in most States au- 
thorizes local governments to adopt reasonable regula- 
tions and measures to assure that there will be ade- 
quate provision for drainage, flood control, streets, 
sanitary sewers, and other utilities. In most States, de- 
velopers can be required to provide streets, curbs, gut- 
ters, sidewalks, sewer lines, w'ater lines, and storm 
drainage facilities to service their own subdivision. 
This is a procedure which is analogous to the special 
benefit assessments which are generally accepted as a 
method of paying for facilities in bui’^ up areas whose 
benefits can be directly attributed ' to the immediate 
area. These provisions have been much less frequently 
applied to land or open space, park and recreation 
facilities, and school sites. However, it is now gener- 
ally recognized that this type of public open space is 
a vital feature of sound subdivision design and is as 
necessary for the public welfare as the provision of 
physical facilities, such as streets and sewers. 

number of States have amended subdivision con- 
trol and enabling legislation to include authorization 
for local governments to make reasonable provisions 
for open space, recreation and school site land and 
to require dedication by the developers. One of the 
diffiiculties in administering such a provision is that 
small developments frequently will not include either 
enough total land or enough desirably located land to 
dedicate to one of these purposes. To make the pro- 
visions workable, therefore, it is necessary that there 
be included a provision for payment-in-lieu of dedica- 
tion at the local jurisdiction’s option. 

Not only is this type of mandatory provision desir- 
able on general principle, but putting it on this basis 
will also eliminate one type of abuse that has crept 
into subdivision regulation in a number of areas. Local 
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jurisdictions have frequently sought and obtained 
“voluntary” dedication of open space, parks, and 
school sites from developers in exchange for approval 
of a rezoning and subdivision plan request. This leads 
to a number of inequities and discriminatory prac- 
tices. On occasion, higher density uses are allowed 
in exchange for dedication of land by the developer. 
As part of a cluster development approach this is a 
widely accepted practice. When done independent of 
the protections in a cluster development ordinance, 
however, it is subject to abuse. 

Compulsory dedication or payment-in-lieu should 
generally extend only to the amount of land needed 
for neighborhood, park, recreation, and school use by 
the residents of a new urban development or commu- 
nity. Under certain circumstances a portion of the de- 
dication or payment-in-lieu might be incorporated 
into a regional park or facility as part of the overall 
administration of a dedication program. In any case, 
the standards to be used in determining the amount 
necessary to meet the general requirements should be 
based on the number and type of dwellings in a devel- 
opment. The county should have the authority to se- 
lect a particular tract or tracts for park and recrea- 
tion, open space, or school purposes. Where an official 
map exists and identifies sites for these purposes, the 
dedication would, of course, consist of the designated 
sites to the extent of a developer’s obligation. The lo- 
cal jurisdiction should also have the option of decid- 
ing whether to require dedication or payment-in-lieu. 
Since the purpose is to acquire appropriately located 
land for neighborhood public purposes, a developer 
should not be able to “buy out” of this obligation. The 
payment-in-lieu approach should be used only when 
a development is not large enough or when there is 
no satisfactory site within the development. 

Planned Unit Development. The Commission’s 
sampling of the land-use and development regulatory 
provisions under which existing new community devel- 
opments have been undertaken revealed that the sin- 
gle major technique most used was the planned unit 
development approach. In only a few cases were the 
provisions specifically designed for whole communities 
or even specifically ^opted with new communities in 
mind. However, this approach is particularly well 
adapted for large-scale, planned development and is 
probably one of the most significant steps dealing 
with land use and development controls that could 
be taken to encourage new community development. 
The major distinguishing characteristics of the 
planned unit development technique are that it com- 
bines zoning, subdivision control, and other land-use 
procedures to allow a developer more design flexibility 
while replacing the traditional, rigid, limited-use zon- 
ing districting standards with broad general standards 
and with detailed administrative review and approval 



of specific plans. It is particularly appropriate for ap- 
plication in developing areas. Lot-by-lot regulation 
under existing zoning procedures may be adequate 
for controling development in built-up areas. It is 
designed primarily to prevent the use of one lot from 
injuring the present or future use of an adjoining lot. 
Such regulation is probably inappropriate and unduly 
restrictive, however, for areas where development of 
all lots occurs at approximately the same time and 
is done by a single party. The planned unit develop- 
ment approach allows the use of innovative, efficient, 
and topographically-suited site and building patterns 
including mixed housing types and mixed uses where 
these can be accomplished in a healthy, wholesome, 
and attractive manner. 

There are a number of variants to this approach. 
They range from the broad general uses as planned 
apartment development (PAD) and planned housing 
development (PHD) to the much broader residential 
planned community (RPG) or planned community 
development (PCD) approaches. While the specific 
scope of measures adopted may vary, the principle 
and elements remain the same. This approach allows, 
for example, a clustering technique in building town- 
houses or single-family houses by applying an “average 
density” approach. The most topographically appro- 
priate arrangement of units with maximum accessi- 
bility from streets and trunk water and sewer lines is 
permitted if sufficient open space is provided to pro- 
duce no more than the average required density. Fur- 
thermore, appropriate neighborhood, commercial, 
retail, and institutional uses can be related to multi- 
and single-family housing uses without adherence to 
rigid zoning district lines frequently established well in 
advance of. actual development and not necessarily 
related to plans for a specific development. 

The reserved development unit (RDU) has par- 
ticular relevance to new communities, especially those 
designed on a neighborhood, village, and town center 
approach. The RDU is simply a planned unit devel- 
opment which has tentatively been approved (without 
det ’3d plans) for a certain use or uses. Generally 
tht designation should be accompanied by a guideline 
figure specifying what density the reserved area might 
accommodate in the future. Construction of other 
parts of the new community would take place before 
the reserved area was developed. The filling in of a 
designated reserve would occur when market demand 
and availability of capital dictated its development. 
The RDU would usually be for residential develop- 
ment. .Vs in existing development control legislation, 
intended use designation and major arterial routes 
might be required to be shown in the reserved area 
plan. It should be thought of as a device to allow de- 
velopment following the building of other planned 
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unit developments and, subsequently, additional con- 
struction within a planning area sector. For example, 
construction in a high-intensity land-use area may 
pro\’ide more jobs than residents of existing planned 
residential neighborhoods can fill. The RDU would 
allow for newer, expanded residential neighborhoods 
to house the additional residents. 

The RDU approach is applicable to all types of 
large-scale urban development. Because it is primar- 
ily concerned \vith the reservation of land for filling-in 
residential development it is applicabe to more con- 
v'entional large-scale development as well as new com- 
munities. 

Unmapped or Floating Zones. An unmapped zone 
is a zoning district set forth in the text of a zoning 
ordinance but not located on the accompanying map. 
This relatively new technique is well suited to large- 
scale projects that could be located in any one of a 
number of locations. It is particularly appropriate 
for neighborhood, community, and regional shopping 
centers where there will be only one of this type of 
use within a more or less well defined overall area. It 
may be known, for example, that a number of suitable 
locations for large shopping centers can be identified. 
It would be unwise to zone all of these places for 
such a use, however, since some may be too close to 
one another for proper traffic patterns. Also, the re- 
sult would be a scattering of commercial uses that 
could leave related commercially zoned land and other 
surrounding lands undesirable for any use. Undertak- 
ing a project at one of the possible locations, in other 
words, could well eliminate several of the alternative 
sites. 

This approach acknowledges the broad principal 
underlying case-by-case rezohing; that zoning a spe- 
cific tract does not occur until a developer or owner 
takes the initiative to seek rezoning. Yet, it eliminates 
two major weaknesses of the case-by-case approach. 
First, the floating zone approach applies only to ap- 
propriate types of zoning categories, that is, those 
that contemplate only one such category in a rela- 
tively large area. There is no reason to have ordinary 
residential zones on an unmapped basis. Second, it 
applies specific locational standards in advance so 
that possible locations can be clearly identified. 

This technique would have particular usefulness in 
an area taking the multi-purpose center and surround- 
ing community development approach to new com- 



munity development. The areawide or regional devel- 
opment plan would identify a number of possible 
multi-purpose centers and surrounding community de- 
velopment. Under the “planning areas” approach 
these potential sites would be generally identified on a 
comprehensive plan. The planning jurisdiction, how- 
ever, would not on its own initiative undertake to re- 
zone comprehensively all of the possible multi-purpose 
center locations. Rather it would wait until a specific 
project was proposed at a specific location and then 
effect an appropriate rezoning of that location. 

CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 

Repeatedly throughout this report the Commission 
has emphasized the intergovernmental dimensions of 
urban growth. The foregoing recommendations for 
developing and using coordinated national. State, and 
local policies call for development of a national policy 
and a reexamination of the role of multi-State region- 
al planning agencies. A new and expanding role for 
State government through development of State urban 
development plans in consultation with local govern- 
ment is recommended. The Commission also suggests 
a number of measures that should be considered as 
possible elements of national. State, and local urban 
^owth policies,, including locational incentives, as- 
sistance for large-scale urban and new community de- 
velopment, improving land use and development 
planning and regulation, and strengthening local gov- 
ernments to deal with urban growth. Collaboration 
with the private sector of the national economy is es- 
sential to these governmental efforte. 

While the Commission believes that the immediate 
needs of our troubled cities and metropolitan areas 
and poverty-stricken rural areas is pressing, attention 
must also be given to the longer range objectiv'e of 
encouraging urban growth^^patterns that will, on the 
other hand, conserve our national resources, while 
providing maximum social and economic opportunity 
to all the citizens. With the establishment of a na- 
tional policy for guiding the location and character 
of future urban growth involving the three levels of 
government and the private sector, creative oppor- 
tunities exist to provide alternatives to continued con- 
centration of people in existing densely populated 
areas and to break away from the conventional think- 
ing and approaches to urban development. 
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APPENDIX I-.A 

CLASSIFICATION OF PEOPLE BY RESIDENCE— DATA DEFINITIONS AND LIMITATIONS 



The concept of “urban” has changed over the dec- 
ades. The Bureau of the Census has used varying 
bases at different times to define which part of the 
population of the United States it deems urban and 
which rural. The first distinction between urban and 
rural territories for classification of national popula- 
tion was made in 1874. “Urban” applied to cities of 

8.000 or more population until 1910 when the urban 
definition was lowered to include incorporated places 
with a population of 2,500 or more. 

After 1920, urban population expanded greatly in 
the fringes surrounding larger cities into imincorpo- 
rated territory, causing the urban population to be 
understated under the traditional definition. For this 
reason, in 1950, the Census Bureau introduced a new 
definition, “urbanized area”, to provide a better sepa- 
ration of urban and rural population in the vicinity 
of larger cities. 

An urbanized area contains at least one city of 

50.000 inhabitants or more in 1960,^ as well as the 
surrounding closely settled incorporated places and 
unincorporated areas that meet the criteria listed be- 
low. All persons residing in an urbanized area are in- 
cluded in the urban population. 

In addition to its central city or cities, an urbanized 
area contains the following types of contiguous areas, 
which together constitute its urban fringe : 

(1) Incorporated places with 2,500 inhabitants or 
more 

(2) Incorporated places with less than 2,500 inhabi- 
tants, provided each has a closely settled area of 100 
dwelling imits or more 

(3) Towns in New England States, townships in 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania, and counties elsew'here 
which are classified as urban 

*Apendices are keyed to the relevant chapters as follows: 
I-A, I-B; II-A, II-B; etc. 

* There are a few urbanized areas where there are “tw'in 
central cities” that have a combined population of at least 
50 , 000 . 



(4) Unincorporated territory with a population 
density of 1,000 inhabitants or more per square mile. 

In 1950 and 1960, urban population also included 
unincorporated places of urban density outside of 
urbanized areas, if they contained 2,500 or more in- 
habitants. 

Census designates as “rural” all areas that are not 
urban. A rural place then is not necessarily a farm; 
in fact, most of today’s rural population includes per- 
sons living in rural areas but working in non-agricul- 
tural occupations. The “rural” grouping is divided 
into two categories: “rural farm” and “rural non- 
farm,” according to the character of the residence. 

The concept of the Standard Metropolitan Statisti- 
cal Area (SMSA) is a further outgrowth of the general 
effort to define a city and its environs in an economic 
and social sense. Th^fe SMSA was established in 1950 
and has been used since then. Briefly, an SMSA is com- 
prised of one city with 50,000 inhabitants or more, or 
two contiguous cities with a combined population of 
50,000, plus those adjacent counties which are “inte- 
grated” with the centra!, city. (In New England, 
towns are used instead of counties). In an economic 
and social sense the basic determinant of whether an 
outlying county is to be included is the percentage of 
county residents who work in or around the central 
city or the percentage of city dwellers who work in 
the county. 

The SMSA’s often include a great deal of land 
which by any reasonable standard is not in urban 
“use.” Their boundaries adhere to county lines and 
this usually insures inclusion of considerable nonurban 
land. The Duluth-Superior SMSA, for example, ex- 
tends to the Canadian border, encompassing much 
of the iron ranges of Minnesota, including a dozen or 
so small mining cities and towns located 60 to 100 
miles north of Duluth. The SMSA as a statistical tool 
for measuring metropolitan character is clearly inac- 
curate in these instances. 

Cities are incorporated units of local government 
whose boundaries are political. Cities do not neces- 
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sarily include all of the contiguous areas of urban de- 
velopment though they may at the same time include 
undeveloped territory. Since they have determined 
boundaries they can grow by two means: by in- 
creased density within a fixed geographic boundary, or 
by annexation of adjoining areas tliat may be built-up 
or undeveloped, or composed of both types of area. 
Much of the population growth of cities has been by 
amicxaiion — in fact, the population growth of some 
cities has resulted wholly from annexation in recent 
decades. 



In addition to cities, municipalities may be char- 
tered as towns, villages, or boroughs. There are some 
“city-county” units and “independent cities” (the 
latter in Virginia) where the city does not belong to 
the county and, in effect, constitutes a separate coun- 
ty unit. Finally, unincorporated urban-type places 
with a population of 2,500 or more are classified as 
urban. On the other hand, cities, boroughs, villages, 
and tov/ns with fewer than 2,500 inhabitants are 
classified as rural, unless they happen to be included 
within an urbanized area. 



APPENDIX I-B 

Urbgn Popuigtion gs g Percentgse of Totgl Popuigtion, by Rc3ions, 1870, 1910, 1950, gnd 1960 



Region I 1870 percent 1910 percent 1950 (old defini- 1950 (Current 1960 (old defini- 1960 (Current 

tion) percent definition)^ tion) percent definition)^ 



UNITED STATES 

New England 

Middle Atlantic.. 

Great Lakes 

Southeast 

Plains 

Southwest 

Mountain 

Far West 



25.2 


45.7 


59.6 


(64.0) 


63.0 


44.4 


73.3 


74.8 


(76.2) 


75.1 


44 1 


70.2 


74.0 


(80.0) 


71.0 


21.6 


52.7 


65.7 


(69.7) 


67.3 


9.5 


19.4 


42.5 


(42. 5) 


46.3 


18.9 


33.2 


49.9 


(52.0) 


56.0 


6.9 


22.5 


55.5 


(59.2) 


69.8 


13.9 


40.7 


51.8 


(55.6) 


56.0 


31.2 


56.0 


62.7 


(74.8) 


68.2 



(69. 9) 



1 Regions as used here consist of the following groupings: 

New England: Maine* New Hampshire* Vermont* Massachusetts* Rhode Island* Con- 
necticut. 

Middle Atlantic: New York* New jersey* Pennsylvania* Delaware* Maryland* District 
of Columbia. 

Great Lakes: Ohio* Indiana* Illinois* Michigan* Wisconsin. 

Southeast: Virginia* West Virginia* Kentucky* Tennessee* North Carolina* South Caro- 
lina* Georgia* Florida* Alabama; Mississippi* Arkansas* Louisiana. 

Plains: Minnesota* Iowa. Missouri* North Dakota, South Dakota* Nebraska* Kansas. 

Southwest: Oklahoma* Vexas* Arizona* New Mexico. 

Mountain: Montana* Idaho* Wyoming* Utah* Colorado. 



Far West: Washington* Oregon* California* Nevada (Alaska and Hawaii excluded). 

-The former definintion of ''urban" included only persons living in Incorporated 
places of 2*500 or more. The current definition also includes unincorporated suburban 
fringe territory and incorporated areas of less than 2*500 adjacent to larger cities of 
50*000 or more population as well as outlying unincorporated* built-up areas of 2*500 
or more. See Appendix l-A for a more detailed assessment of census definitions. 

Source: Harvey S. Perloff* Edgar S. Dunn* Jr.* Eric E. Lampard* and Richard F. Muth* 
"Regions* Resources and Economic Growth" (Baltimore* Md.: The Johns Hopkins 
Press* 196(9* 19* Table updated by ACIR. 



APPENDIX I-C 

The Distribution and Growth of SMSA Population in Cen*:uf Cities and Outside Central Cities, 1900-1975 



Year 



Total SMSA population Poaent of SMSA popula- Central city population Percent of SMSA popula- Outside central city gains 

(thous:«nds) tion within central cities gains during previous tion outside central cities during previous decade 

decade (thousands) (thousands) 



1900 

1910 

1920 

1930 

1940 

1950 

1960 

1965 

1975 (estimated). 



31,836 


62.1 


42,012 


64.6 


52,508 


66.0 


66,712 


64.6 


72,576 


62.7 


88,964 


58.7 


112,385 


51.4 


123,813 


48.1 


154,286 


41.8 



7,357 
7, 519 
8,428 
2*403 
6,664 
5, 573 
11,882 
2 4,779 



37.8 




35.4 


3,839 


34.0 


2,977 


35.4 


5,776 


37.3 


3,461 


41.3 


9,723 


48.6 


17,848 


51.9 


19*653 


59.2 


2 27,136 



1 Five year growth. 

2 Not strictly comparable with figures for prior periods because 1975 covers 224 SMSA's 
prior years only 212 SMSA's. 

Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census* "U.S. Census of population: 1960 Selected Area 



Reports: Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas/' Final Report PC (3)1 D. National 
Planning Association* "Economic and Demographic Projections for Two Hundred and 
Twenty-Four Metropolitan Areas*” Vol. III. Metropolitan Studies Center* Syracuse 
University. 
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APPENDIX I-D 



Population and Chanso for Territorial Assresates, 1960-^5 

(Population in thousands] 



i Change, 1960-65 Percent of 

; Population, 

Aggregate 1965 U.S. total U.S. total 

! Number Percent population, population 

; 1965 change, 1960-^ 

( r 



Total places of 10,000 or mo^^e 

less 2,026.9 annexed 

Metropolitan central cities 

less 901.6 annexed 

Suburbs of 10,000 or more 

less 62l0 annexed 

Nonmetrqpolitan places of 10,000 or more 

less 502 J annexed 

Total places under 10,000 

plus 2026.9 annexed 

Metropolitan remainders 

plus 1,524.6 annexed 

Nonmetropolitan remainders 

plus 502.3 annexed 

UNITED STATES TOTAL 



104,218.7 


8,242.7 

(6,215.8) 


8.6 

(6.5) 


54.0 


60.3 
(45. 5) 


58,662.6 


2,828.9 

(1,927.3) 


5.1 

(3.5) 


30.4 


20.7 

(14.1) 


27,719.7 


3,929.5 
(3,306. 5) 


16.5 

(13.9) 


14.4 


28.8 

(24.2) 


17,836.4 


1,484.3 
(982. 0) 


9.1 

(6.0) 


9.2 


10.9 

(7.2) 


88,981.3 


5,434.1 

(7,461.0) 


6.5 

(8.9) 


46.0 


39.7 
(54. 5) 


33, 038. 4 


4,150.2 

(5,674.8) 


14.4 

(19.6) 


17.1 


30.3 

(41.4) 


55,942.9 


1,283.9 

(1,786.2) 


2.3 

(3.3) 


29.0 


9.4 

(13.1) 


193,200.0 


13,676.8 


7.6 


100.0 


100.0 



Total central cities and suburbs over 10,000. 

less 1,524.6 annexed 

Total Rand McNally metropolitan areas 

Total outside metropolitan areas 



86,382.3 


6,758.4 

(5,233.8) 


10.8 

(6.6) 


44.7 


49.5 

(28.4) 


119,420.7 


10,908.7 


10.1 


61.8 


79.8 


73,779.3 


2,768.1 


3.9 


38.2 


20.2 



Source: Richard L. Forstall, "Population Change in American Cities, 1960-65," "Municipal Year Book, 1966" (Chicago, III.: International City Managers’ Association, 1966) 
p. 32. 



APPENDIX I-E 



Physician Visits per Year, by Sex, Age, Residence, and Family Income of Patients, 1963'-64 ‘ 



! Sex and age of patients 

1 


Total 

visits 


1 nside 
SMSA’s 


Residence 
Outside SMSA’s 


Under 

$2,000 


Family income 

$2,000 to $4,000 to 
$3,999 $6,999 


$7,000 and 
over 


Nonfarm 


Farm 


1 

Total per 1 million population 


844.3 


568.3 


237.0 


39.0 


92.8 


130.6 


263.1 


316.9 


By sex: 


















Male per 1 million 


356.1 


237.7 


100.2 


18.3 


31.2 


53.9 


112.9 


142.0 


1 Female per 1 million 


488.3 


330.7 


136.9 


20.7 


61.6 


76.6 


150.2 


174.9 


VISITS PER PERSON 


















! Total 


4.5 


4.8 


4.3 


3.3 


4.3 


4.3 


4.5 


4.9 


1 By age: 

! 0-4 years 


5.5 


6.0 


4.7 


3.6 


3.1 


4.6 


5.6 


6.8 


^ 5>14 years 


2.8 


3.1 


2.5 


1.8 


1.2 


2.0 


2.7 


3.5 


: 15-24 years 


4.3 


4.5 


4.2 


2.7 


4.2 


4.6 


4.2 


4.4 


! 25-44 years 


4.5 


4.8 


4.2 


2.8 


3.8 


3.8 


4.6 


4.9 


1 45-64 years 


5.0 


5.2 


4.8 


4.7 


5.2 


4.9 


5.1 


5.2 


65 years and over 


6.7 


6.8 


6.7 


5.4 


6.1 


6.7 


7.0 


7.3 


By sex: 


















^ Male 


4.0 


4.2 


3.7 


3.0 


3.4 


3.8 


3.9 


4.3 


; Female 


5. 1 


5.4 


4.8 


3.7 


5.0 


4.8 


5.1 


5.4 



> Includes Alaska and Hawaii. Data are annual averages based on household interviews from Juiy 1963-June 1964 and refer to the civiiian noninstitutional population. 
Source: Vital and Health Statistics, Public Health Serv., Ser. 10, No. 19, U.S. Dept. Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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APPENDIX I-F 

c 

Dental Visits per Year, by Sex, Age, Residence, and Family Income of Patients, 1963-^4 ^ 





Total 

visits 




Residence 






Family income 




Sex and age of patients 


inside 

SMSA's 


Outside SMSA's 


Under 

$2,000 


$2,000 to 
$3,999 


$4,000 to 
$6,999 


$7,000 and 
over 






Nonfarm 


Farm 


Total per 1 million population 


293.7 


216.1 


66.6 


11.0 


16.6 


26.1 


85.2 


151.5 


By sex: 


Male per 1 million 


129.0 


95.6 


27.9 


5.5 


6.7 


9.6 


36.6 


70.6 


Female per 1 million 


164.8 


120.5 


38.7 


5.5 


9.8 


16.5 


48.6 


80.9 


VISITS PER PERSON 


Total 


1.6 


1.8 


1.2 


.9 


.8 


.9 


1.4 


2.3 


By age: 


0-4 years 


3 


,4 


.3 


.1 


.1 


.1 


.3 


.5 


5-14 years 

15-24 years 


1.9 


2.2 


1.4 


1.0 


.9 


.8 


1.7 


2.7 


2.0 


2.3 


1.6 


1.1 


1.3 


1.1 


1.9 


2 8 


25-44 years 


1.9 


2.1 


1.4 


1.5 


1.0 


1.1 


1.7 


2.4 


45-64 years 


1.7 


1.9 


1.4 


1.0 


.8 


1.1 


1.5 


2.4 


65 years and over 


8 


.9 


.7 


.3 


,5 


.7 


1.0 


1.5 


By sex: 


Male 


1.4 


1.7 


1.0 


.9 


.7 


.7 


1.3 


2.2 


Female 


1.7 


2.0 


1.4 


1.0 


.8 


1.0 


1.6 


2.5 



1 Table includes Alaska and Hawaii. Data are annual averages based on household interviews from July 1963-June 1964 and refer to the civilian noninstitutional population. 
Source: Vital and Health Statistics, Public Health Serv. Ser. 10, No. 13, and unpublished data, U.S. Dept. Health, Education, and Welfare. 

APPENDIX I-G 

Averofie Family Expenditures for Medical Care, Value of Free Care, and Percentage of Families Reporting Expenditures and Free 

Care by Residence, 1961 ^ 



item 



Total 



Urban 



Rural 



Nonfarm 



Farm 



Amount Percentage Amount Percentage Amount Percentege Amount Percentage 



reporting 



reporting 



reporting 



reporting 



Total expenditure $345 

Prepaid care 

Total direct expenditure 

Hospitalized illness 

Physicians' services outside hospitals 

Dental services 

Eye care 2 

Other practitioners 

Medicines and drugs 

Medical appliances 

Other medical care » 

Free care 

Number of families reporting (in thousands) 

3 Preliminary data. Detail may not ad.: to total because of rounding. 

2 includes glasses. 

2 Includes nursing care in the home. 



$345 


98 


$362 


98 


$297 


98 


$310 


98 


91 


72 


94 


75 


83 


66 


83 


63 


254 


97 


268 


97 


215 


96 


226 


97 


49 


24 


50 


24 


43 


25 


57 


28 


55 


75 


58 


75 


47 


76 


48 


78 


47 


57 


53 


58 


32 


52 


31 


55 


16 


37 


17 


38 


15 


34 


16 


37 


3 


5 


3 


5 


2 


5 


4 


8 


68 


91 


69 


91 


66 


91 


59 


91 


4 


34 


4 


35 


3 


33 


4 


32 


8 


20 


9 


21 


5 


16 


7 


14 


34 


24 


36 


25 


30 


22 


22 


13 



55,306 



40, 131 



11,663 



3,512 



Source: Jean L. Pennock, "Family Expenditures for Medical Care", paper presented 
at 43rd Agricultural Outlook Conference November 17, 1965, Washington, D.C. (Mimeo- 
graphed). 



APPENDIX I-H 

Number and Percent of Families With 1959 Income Under S 3,000/ by Place of Residence 



Place of residence 


Families with income under 
$3,000 


Place of residence 


Families with income under 
$3,000 


Number 

(thousands) 


Percent of all 
families in 
residence type 


Number 

(thousands) 


Percent of all 
families in 
residence type 


In Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas 
Total 


... 4,336 


15.1 


Outside Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas 
Total 


5,314 


32.2 


Central city 


2,602 


17.6 


Urban 


.. 1,513 


23.1 


Other urban 


1,112 


10.5 


Rural nonfarm 


.. 2,364 


33.5 


Rural nonfarm 


489 


17.4 


Rural farm 


1.437 


49.2 


Rural farm 


133 


33.2 







Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. U.S. Census of Population, 1960. Selected Area Reports, Type of Place. Final Report PC(3)-IE, Table 5.,, 
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tRilfl=iilH 



310-335 0 - 68 - 13 



APPENDIX II-A 

Statistical Results for Per Capita Expenditures and Various Explanatory Factors in Ohio 



Expenditure category 



Population, 

1960 



Population 

density 



Total general (noncapital). 
Highv^ays (noncapital)... . 
Police 

Fire 

Sanitation and sewerage... 

Parks and recreation 

General control 



* The R2 measures the percent of variation in city per capita expenditures explained 
by the several explanatory factors taken together. 

Figures in parenthesis represent values. A value greater than two, means the 



0. 0004 
(2.9252) 



0001 

(1.7177) 



Population 

growth. 

» 50-66 



Population, 
65 and over 



Median 
school years 
completed 



Median 

income 





_ 






— 


— 





- 


— 


— 


-2.1146 


0. 0015 


-0.0226 




(3. 4433) 
-1.7091 


(4.6214) 

.0012 


(2. 3390) 
-.0495 


_ 


(3.6711) 


(5. 0793) 
.0014 


(2. 7275) 
-. 0502 


-0. 5473 




(3. 1826) 
.0009 


(4. 6430) 
-.0142 


(3. 1363) 




(3.4303) 
. 0004 


(2.2453) 


■ 




(2. 5776) 



factor is statistically significant. 

— Indicates the relationship was not statistically signficant. 



R2* 



0. 191 
.5M 
.530 
.381 
.486 
.189 



APPENDIX II-B 



Statistical Results for Public Employment and Various Explanatory Factors in Ohio 



Employment category 



Population, Population 

1960 density 



Population Population, Median Median 

^’ver school years income h* 
1950-60 completed 



FulMIme equivalent employment. 
FulMIme, common functions 

Highways 

Police 

Fire 

Sanitation and sewerage 



Parks and recreation 0 0000003 

General control ""Ill (2. 2013) 



* The R2 measures the percent of variation in city per capita expenditures explained 
by the several explanatory factors taken together. 



-0.000005 

(3.0422) 



-0.0002 


— 


-0. 0074 


0.000004 


0.070 

.425 


(2.6967) 





(1.9816) 


(2.2973) 

-.00001 


.232 


- .0003 






(2. 1986) 
.00001 


.295 


(1.9646) 

-.0004 




-.0201 


(2.3580) 

.00002 


.490 


(2.7837) 




(2.6136) 

.0230 


(3.8746) 

.00002 


.070 


— 


— 


(1.8704) 


(2. 5188) 


.026 



Figures in parenthesis represent "t" values. A value greater than two, means the 
factor is statistically significant. 

<— Indicates the relationship was not statistically signficant. 



APPENDIX II-C 

Statiitfcal Results for Per Capita Expenditures and Various Explanatory Factors in Texas 



Expenditure category 



Population, 

1960 



Population 

density 



Population Population, Median Median 
growth 65 and over school years Income 
1950-60 completed 



R2* 



Total general (noncapital). 
Highways (noncapital).... 

Fire 

Sanitation and sewerage.. 

Parks and recreation 

General control 



0.00002 

(2.3138) 



-0.0016 

(2.0014) 



- 0.027 

- .2W 

- .020 

0.0017 . 004 

(1.7328) 

- .079 

- .114 



* The R2 measures the percent of variation in city per capita expenditures explained 
by the several explanatory factors taken together. 



Figures in parenthesis represent ‘T values. A value greater than two. means the 
factor IS statistically significant. 

— Indicates the relationship was not statistically signficant. 
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APPENDIX n-D 

Statistical Results for Public Employment and Various Explanatory Factors in Texas 



Employment category 



1960 



Full-time equivalent employment — 

Full-time, common functions 0. 0000002 

. (3.5154) 

Police 0000002 

(2. 1262) 

Fire 0000004 

(2. 3349) 

Sanitation and sewerage 

Parks and recreation . 0000002 

(2.1132) 

General control 



Population 

density 


Population 

growth. 

1950<60 


Population, 
65 and over 


Median 
school years 
completed 


Median 

income 


R2* 














~ _ 


0. 134 


— 


— 


• — 


— 


— 


.288 


— 


— 


— 


-0.0170 

(2.6622) 


— 


.186 




— 




— 


— 


.242 


— 


— 




— 


— 


.047 


— 


— 













— 


— 


— 


.0085 

(1.8586) 


-. 00002 
(2. 4541) 


.149 








-.0067 

(1.7457) 




.108 



*The R-’ measures the percent of variation in city employment explained by the several 
explanatory factors taken together 

Figures in parenthesis represent '1" values. A value greater than two means the 



factor is statistically significant. 

— Indicates the relationship was not statistically significant. 



APPENDIX n-E 

Statistical Results for Per Capita Expenditures and Various Explanatory Factors in New Jersey 



Expenditure category 



Total general (noncapital). 

Highways (noncapital) 

Police 

Fire 

Sanitation and sewerage.. 

Parks and recreation 

General control 



Population, 

1960 


Population 

density 


Population 

growth, 

1950-60 


Population, 
65 and over 


Median 
school years 
completed 


Median 

income 


Rl* 


— 


— 


— 


10. 2407 
(2. 7423) 


— 


— 


0.350 


■ 




-1-0.0170 
(2. 2004) 


— 


— • 


-0.0011 

(1.7477) 


.211 






-.0332 




— 




.251 


■ 




-.0309 

(1.817« 


— 


— * 


— 


.061 


■ 




-. 0379 
(2. 5286) 


— 


— 


— 


.077 




-0.0002 
(1. 8199) 




1. 5705 
(3. 5761) 


— 


— 


.329 

















* The R- measures the percent of variation in city per capita expenditures explained 
by the several explanatory factors taken together. 

Figures In parentheses represent ‘1" values. A value greater then two, means the 



factor is statistically significant. 

— Indicates the relationship was not statistically signficant. 



APPENDIX II-F 

Statistical Results for Public Employment and Various Explanatory Factors in New jersey 



Employment category 



Population, Population 
1960 density 



Population 

growth. 

1950-60 



Full-time equivalent employment 

Full-time, common functions 

Highways 

Police 

Fire 

Sanitation and sewerage 

Parks and recreation 

General control 

*The Remeasures the percentof variation in city employment explained by the several 
explanatory factors taken together. 

Figures in parenthesis represent *1" values. A value greater than two means the 



-0. 0004 
(2. 1444) 



Population, 
65 and over 


Median 
school years 
completed 


Median 

income 




0. 0106 


_ 


-0.00002 


0.393 


(2. 2616) 
0.0072 


_ 


(1.7769) 


.283 


(2. 5595) 


— 


— 


— 


.046 


— 


— 


— 


.264 


' 








.096 


— 


— 


— 


.086 


0. 0138 


— 


— 


.173 


(2. 5063) 











factor is statistically significant. 

— Indicates the relationship was not statistically significant. 



O 

ERIC 
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APPENDIX IV-A 

FEDERAL AID AVAILABLE FOR NEW COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 



MORTGAGE INSURANCE FOR LAND 
ACQUISITION AND DEVELOPMENT 

This legislation had its inception in a 1961 Presi- 
dential Message, when President Kennedy called for 
urban renewal loans to help local agencies finance 
the. acquisition of open space for future public or pri- 
vate development. He pioposed that effective compre- 
hensive planning for metropolitan or regional devel- 
opment be a prerequisite for such loans. 

Chainnan Rains of the Housing Subcommittee of 
the House of Representatives introduced the Admini- 
stration bill to carry out the objectives of the Presi- 
dential Message. It provided for loans to State and 
local bodies for the advance acquisition of land for 
either public or private development. Loans would 
usually not exceed ten years and carry the current 
Federal interest rate. Land acquired under the bill 
was to be used in accord with comprehensive area- 
wide plans. 

Prior to the introduction of this bill (H.R. 6423), 
the proposed Housing Act of 1961 (H.R. 6028) had 
been introduced. It contained no provisions applicable 
to new towns. However, the subcommittee prepared 
Amendment No. 7 “FHA. Insurance for Site Prepa- 
ration and Development,” in time for the hearings on 
H.R. 6(^8. The amendment provided insurance for 
private developers in a new Title X to the Housing 
Act. A revolving Land Development Insurance Fund 
would provide funds to insure mortgages for land ac- 
quisition and development by private developers. 

The Banking and Currency Committee reported 
out H.R. 6028 with Title \^H providing for land ac- 
quisition by the public bodies within their own urban 
area for open space, w ith possible future conversion 
to other than open sjjace as generally provided by 
H.R. 6123; and with tlie new Title X j)roviding for 
land development insurance as generally set forth in 
the earlier amendment to H.R. 6028. 

Subsequenth’, both provisions jjassed the House 
with opposition registered only to the provision con- 
cerning public agency participation. In the Senate no 
action was taken on the Administration bill (S. 1478) 
by tile Banking and Curreuf y Committee. But, an- 
other bill, (S. 1922), was reported out by the Housing 



subcommittee and was passed by the Senate. Title VI 
of the bill provided for establishing an Open Space 
and Urban Development grant program to **tate and 
local public bodies. Grants would be up to 25 percent 
of acquisition costs of land, but only for open space 
use. Conversion to other use depended upon approval 
of the HHFA Administrator and the substitution of 
other open land. 

The Conference committee basically approved the 
Senate version. The land development insurance part 
of the House bill was dropped. Chairman Rains 
noted: . . w'e carefully wrote in provisions to avoid 

speculation under this program. However, the .Ad- 
ministration urged us to hold off on this section until 
they had time to study it and come up with their own 
proposal.” ^ 

It was not until 1964 that the President used the 
tenn “new communitks” in calling for: (1) grants and 
loans to State and local governments for construction 
of public facilities in such communities; and (2) loan 
insurance for private developers constructing such fa- 
cilities. The Administration bill in the House (H.R. 
9751) proposed a new jjrogram of F.H.A. loan in- 
surance for private developers of new communities to 
provide up to 75 percent of the value of the developed 
land. Specific plans would have to be approved by the 
.Administrator, and a range of housing assured. The 
bill covered both land acquisition and land develop- 
ment. 

The bill was supported l3y the National Association 
of Housing and Redevelopment Officials, the Ameri- 
can Institute of Planners, the American Institute of 
Architects, the AFL-CIO, the National Housing Con- 
ference, and others. Some opposition w'as voiced by 
the Mayors of Boston and Philadelphia, who feared 
the proposal would make the rebuilding of downtown 
areas more difficult. Strong opposition came from 
the National Association of Real Estate Boards, the 
National .Association of Home Builders, the .Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, the Mortgage Bankers As- 
sociation, and the U.S. Chamber of Commerce. 

The Committee report* d out a bill that contained 
no provisions for new conmiunities and which merely 
extended the Housing tor one year. The Housing 
Subcommittee felt that “the complexity and far- 
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an independent new town.” He felt that the mortgage 
builder provisions would increase the number of 
building sites, and that fair proportion of them 
would be made available tc the small builder through 
other provisions in the bill. He called for requirements 
to be adopted by the FHA Commissioner to encour- 
age broad participation by builders, and provision of 
the proper balance of housing for moderate or low- 
income families.® 

The second session of the 89th Congress, in 1966, 
added to Title X a new section applicable specifically 
to new communities. Title X, as amended, authorizes 
the FHA to insure mortgages fo** land development, 
and encourage private developers to build large-scale 
development and new communities. Mortgage terms 
were extended to thirty years for new communities. 
Improvements which may be financed with the pro- 
ceeds of such mortgages include water lines and water 
supply installations, sewer lines and sewage disposal 
installations, steam, gas and electrical line installations, 
roads, streets, curbs, gutters, sidewalks, storm drainage 
facilities, and other installations or work, whether on 
or off the site of the mortgaged property. To be eligible 
for Title X mortgaging, the FHA Conunissioner must 
deem such improvements necessary or desirable to pre- 
pare land primarily for residential and related uses or 
to provide facilities for public or common use.^ 

The new section 1004 permits mortgage insurance 
backed by FNMA to be issued to private mortgagors 
for the creation of “new communities,” as defined by 
certain statutory criteria. A development is eligible 
as a new community if, in light of its size and scope, 
it will make a substantial contribution to the sound 
and economic growth of the area in which it is lo- 
cated. The “substantial contribution” criteria include: 



reaching nature” of the proposals required further 
study. The situation was much the same in the Sen- 
ate, except that a provision for loans to communities 
for advance acquisition of land to construct public 
works and facilities survived until Conference com- 
mittee action. 

In the first session of the 89th Congress, 1965, the 
Administration’s bills in both Houses contained three 
main provisions which could be applicable to new com- 
munity development: (1) mortgage insurance for 

private developers to cover land acquisition and im- 
provements; (2 ) loans to State land development agen- 
cies for acquisition of open land for development as 
neighborhoods, subdivisions, and communities; and 
(3) grants to local public bodies and agencies for ad- 
vance acquisition of land for public worla and facilities. 

The House bill (H.R. 7984) was reported out of 
committee with the last two items omitted. In the 
Senate hearings, strong opposition to the loan pro- 
vision to State land development agencies and grants 
to local public bodies for land acquisition and devel- 
opment was registered by the Mortgage Bankers, lum- 
ber dealers, the Life Insurance Association of Ameri- 
ca, and the NAREB. The arguments of these organi- 
zations apparently were persuasive, as the Committee 
report stated: “After very careful consideration and 
deliberation, the Committee did not approve the spe- 
cial aids for the development of new towns. . . . 
While the Committee believes that the provisions of 
the bill will be helpful in the development of eco- 
nomic and marketable subdivisions, it does not want 
this program used for land development which would, 
in fact create independent new towns.® The Senate 
then adopted a bill similar to the House version adding 
Title X — Mortgage Insurance for Land Development, 
to the National Housing Act. 

In summary, the groups opposing Federal legisla- 
tion for new communities have seen various dangers 
resulting from intrusion of the Federal Government 
into an area that they felt should be left to private 
enterprise. Their arguments included the threats of 
price overstimulation, land speculation, and Federal 
land control; “federalization” of the Nation’s com- 
munities; and the driving out of small builders. On 
the other hand, the large city mayors have contended 
that such programs would divert money and attention 
from central city problems, and would further tighten 
the white suburbsui noose around their jurisdictions. 

Supporters of new community legislation feel that 
the proposals represent ideas whose time has come 
for realization. Senator Tydings, in the floor debate 
during the first session of the 89th Congress, stated 
that in spite of the committee’s edict, there js, “no 
clear point at which a neighbbrhood is of such magni- 
tude as to be a subdivision and there is likewise no 
obvious distinction in size between a subdivision and 



1. Substantial economies made possible through 
large-scale development, and the provision of 
improved residential sites. 

2. Adequate housing to be provided for those who 
would be employed in the community or the 
surrounding area. 

3. Maximum accessibility from the new residential 
sites to industrial or other employment centers, 
commercial, recreational, and cultural facilities 
in or near the community. 

4. Maximum accessibility to any major central city 
in the area. 

.\ new community proposal must actually contrib- 
ute to sound and economic urban growth and it must 
be shown that it will help create a more balanced 
community and promote areawide development. The 
project must be undertaken pursuant to a develop- 
ment plan and in accordance with a comprehensive 
areawide plan, with participation by small builders 
encouraged. Such a new community proposal also 
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must be approved by the local governing body of the 
area in which it will be located, and by the Governor 
of the State. 

The total amount of outstanding mortgages to be 
provided for all new towns is limited to $250 million, 
with the program termination date set for October 1, 
1972. In addition, no one project may be insured for 
more than $25 million. The loan is not to exceed 75 
percent of the FHA estimated value of the developed 
land or 50 percent of the estimated land value before 
development plus 90 percent of tlie cost of develop- 
ment — whichever is less. 

Finally, a project receiving Title X assistance may 
utilize a host of other Federal housing and public fa- 
cility grants and loans. A number of these programs, 
used either in combination or separately, are presently 
available to assist new community objectives. Others 
will require legislative amendment to be fully useful. 

The program under Title X has been slow in 
getting underway. During the first 18 months of its 
existence, only four loans, totaling $2,130,000, have 
been insured. All of the projects were too small (total- 
ing 634 acres) to be called new communities. 

PLANNING ASSISTANCE GRANTS 

The Federal Planning Assistance Program was au- 
thorized by Section 701 of the Housing Act of 1954. 
Revised most recently in 1966, this program provides 
financial assistance to small communities, counties, 
metropolitan areas, regional and statewide planning 
agencies for preparation of comprehensive develop- 
ment plans. This program includes planning for land 
use, transportation, community facilities, zoning and 
subdivision regulations, long-range projections, pro- 
gramming and scheduling of capital improvements, 
and surveys of structures and sites which are of histori- 
cal or architectural value. 

While several of the local plans for new communi- 
ties have been funded in part by the 701 program, the 
89th Congress speciHcally extended the program to 
local planning agencies in cases where new communi- 
ties are to be built on land approved for Title X mort- 
gage insurance. Another 1966 amendment extended 
Section 701b grant assistance to include research and 
studies needed for revisions in State enabling legisla- 
tion — a program that may be signiHcant for States in 
developing new community legislation or creation of 
State or local public development agencies. 

Finally, under Section 702 of the Housing Act, in- 
terest free loans can be made to public bodies for engi- 
neering and design of water and sewer facilities and 
other public works. The advance is repaid by the gov- 
ernmental jurisdiction when construction begins. For 
new community purposes, the program might be 
amended to permit a staged or gradual repayment, or 



payment out of user-revenue, as the various areas of 
the new community are completed. 

WATER AND SEWER FACILITIES* 

The legal and hnancial difficulties in providing sew- 
age treatment and water supply for large blocks of 
land not immediately adjacent to existing facilities 
are seen by many entrepreneurs as being one of the 
major problems in the development of new communi- 
ties. Several Federal and State grant and loan pro- 
grams should prove helpful in resolving these limita- 
tions. 

There are more Federal grant programs for sewer 
and water facilities than for any other single activity 
except housing. Three agencies — the Farmers Home 
Federal Water Pollution Control Administration (De- 
partment of the Interior), and the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development — make grants for 
sewer and water facilities. The FHA and FWPCA 
issue grants to public bodies for sewage treatment 
plants, HUD makes grants for water and facilities 
other than those covered by FWPCA, while EDA 
furnishes grants for all types of water and sewer fa- 
cilities within its development districts. 

The Basic Water and Sewer Facilities Program 
(Section 702) of HUD provides grants to public 
bodies to cover one-half of the cost for construction 
of w'ater treatment and distribution systems and sew- 
age collection systems (sewage treatment plants are 
excluded) . However, only municipalities within 
SMSA’s are eligible for this assistance. 

The FWPCA program provides grants to public 
bodies for 30 percent of the cost of waste treatment 
plants (including interceptors and outfall sewers), 
with a 10 percent bonus provided if a local compre- 
hensive planning program is underway. Appalachian 
communities are eligible for an additional 20 percent, 
if proposed projects are approved by the Regional 
Commisison. The Farmers Home Administration pro- 
gram provides a maximum of a 50 percent grant to 
any jurisdiction of 5,000 or less not adjacent to an 
urbanized area for the construction of water and 
sewer facilities. NonproHt corporations are also eligible 
for such grants. 

Other Federal loan programs relating to sewer and 
water facilities should also be noted. The Farmers 
Home Administration may, in addition to grants, 
issue 10 percent loans for water and sewage treatment 

*The bill for the Housing and Urban Development Act of 
1968 includes as part of the provisions of Title IV, referred 
to as the “New Communities Act of 1968,” authorization for 
supplementary grants to States and local governments carry- 
ing out new community assistance projects. Projects assisted 
under the water, sewer and waste disposal facilities programs 
of HUD and FHA could be allotted additional grants of up 
to 20 percent of the cost of projects but in no case could 
the total Federal grants exceed 80 percent of the cost. 
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plant construction to those communities eligible for 
the grant program. The loans may be made for up 
to a 40-year period, with 5 percent interest rates. New 
communities might be considered eligible recipients 
for program benefits. The Public Facility Loans of 
HUD for public bodies within SMSA’s cover all 
water and sewer facilities including sewage treatment 
plant construction. Private nonprofit corporations are 
eligible, and coverage has been extended to privately 
developed new community projects. The Advance 
Ac(]uisition of Land Program of HUD provides 
grants consisting of interest on loans incurred by pub- 
lic bodies which acquire land for public facilities. 
Such aid is limited to five years. However, little use 
has been made of this program. 

HOUSING ASSISTANCE 

For any new town or new community or any new 
residential development which is publicly or privately 
built, the two most important programs of housing 
support are the widely used FHA Section 203(b) 
Basic Homeownership Mortgage Insurance for single 
families, and the FHA Section 207 Rental Mortgage 
Insurance for multi-family housing. Basically Iboth 
programs support middle-income housing. 

A key problem in financing new communities is to 
find suitable methods of providing low- and moderate- 
income rental and ownership housing in the early 
stages of development to assure a good mix of housing 
types. Usually, it is at this stage, before revenues for 
residential, commercial, and industrial land sales have 
been received, that working capital is sorely needed 
by the new community developer to meet his other 
large financial obligations. As the return on the sale 
of land for low-income housing is minimal (assuming 
that there is a relationship between land and improve- 
ment costs), developers feel compelled to first build 
middle- and high-income housing. 

There is general agreement that construction of 
low-income housing during the initial stages of the 
development program of the new community will not 
occur unless special incentives or subsidies are pro- 
vided. Following is a description of several Federal 
mortgage insurance and experimental housing grants 
that might stimulate low-income housing in new com- 
munities. The programs are selective and, in most in- 
stances, would require some amendment in* order to 
be applicable to new community development. 

Section 221(d)(3) provides insurance on housing 
loans for both new construction and rehabilitated 
housing at market and below-market interest rates 
for low and moderate income families, with priority 
for families displaced by urban renewal projects or 
other government programs. The FHA issues “certifi- 



cates of eligibility” for low-income people displaced 
by public projects who then have a priority for 
221(d)(3) housing. However, these families cannot 
use these certificates in another community — a feature 
of the program that could be amended to include j 

transferability to new communities regardless of loca- I 

tion. ; 

Recent amendments to the Public Housing Act of 
1937 also contain provisions that could be used to en- | 

courage low-income housing in new communities. The \ 

rent supplement program permits subsidization of ] 

rents of selected low-income persons by payments to | 

owners of dwelling units (real estate brokers, non- 1 

profit organizations, foundations ) from whom housing ! 

is leased. The program is voluntary, and the local 1 

housing agency is not given condemnation or eminent i 

domain powers. 

The potential for new communities to demonstrate 
advanced housing styles and construction techniques 
appears unlimited. Section 207 Demonstration pro- 
grams make grants available to public and non-profit 
private bodies for development and demonstration of 
new or improved techniques for providing housing j 

for low-income families. While these grants are for ? 

research and development rather than for construe- ] 

tion, they could be combined with a low-income hous- | 

ing construction grant program. For example, the new 1 

community of Reston, through its Foundation for i 

Community Programs, Inc., received a Section 207 | 

grant to develop a research program for low-income I 

housing. Part of the grant provides that 200 housing 1 

units be built under Sections 233 and 221 (d) (3). | 

The Experimental Housing Program (Section 233) 1 

provides mortgage insurance to back any existing FHA j 
mortgage insurance program where innovative hous- s 

ing techniques or experimental property standards are | 
employed. It is often used with Section 221(d)(3) ; 

projects, and insures the homeowner or renter from ! 

loss due to defects in the new building materials or 
construction techniques used in the building. 

In addition to FHA’s 207 rental mortgage insur- 
ance and 203 single-family residence mortgage in- 
surance, there are other programs of Federal housing 
assistance for higher income groups. The Cooperative 
Housing (Section 213) program may be initially spon- 
sored by a private agency. For example, all the “Lei- 
sure World” communities were financed under this 
program. The mortgage insurance program for condo- 
minium housing (Section 234) is the same as for co- 
operative housing. Another possible new community i 
input is the Section 231 program of mortgage insur- 
ance for the elderly, and the Section 202 program to i 
provide 50-year, 3 percent below-market interest rate | 
loans to lower-middle-inconre elderly persons. 
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Finally, single>family programs in addition to the 
Section 203(b) Basic Home Ownership Mortgage In- 
surance include: the FHA Section 203 (i) Mortgage 
Insurance for Moderately Priced Housing in Outlying 
Areas; the Farmers Home Administration (USDA) 
Insured and Direct Home Loan Programs; and the 
Veterans Administration (VA) Home Loan Guaranty 
and Direct Home Loan Program. All of these pro- 
grams favor higher income housing. 

TRANSPORTATION ASSISTANCE 

Title X requires that proposals include an efficient 
transportation system within the new community, and 
that the project be located near transportation facili- 
ties linking the development to major central city and 
other regional employment centers. This underscores 
the importance of transportation in new community 
development. With few exceptions, communities now 
in existence have located near major State or inter- 
state highways. 

The Federal Government’s long-standing regular 
and interstate highway programs, administered by the 
Department of Transportation contribute 50 percent 
and 90 percent respectively to State construction costs. 
In addition, every State has a complementary local 
aid program for roads and highways. However, mass 
transit only recently has received Federal attention 
with the establishment of the HUD grant-in-aid pro- 
grams of 1964. The research, demonstration, and de- 
velopment program for urban mass transportation 
pays 100 percent of the costs to State and local gov- 
ernment agencies. Columbia, Maryland, is receiving a 
grant under this program for development of a mini- 
bus system that would ease intracity commuting prob- 
lems and provide a model for possible adoption by 
new c(»nmunities elsewhere. 

Under the High-Speed Ground Transportation Act 
of 1965 (P.L. 89-220), the Department of Transpor- 
tation may award contracts to public or private agen- 
cies, corporations, and other groups, for research and 
demonstration projects in high-speed ground transpor- 
tation. Certain types of new community designs — such 
as the linear closed circuit concept of Alcoa of Can- 
ada — require the type of transportation system this 
program would support. 

OPEN SPACE ASSISTANCE 

At the Federal level, the Land and Water Conser- 
vation Fund Act of 1965 authorizes the Department 
of Interior to make grants-in-aid to States and locali- 
ties for planning, acquiring, and developing outdoor 
recreation areas and facilities. A statewide outdoor 
recreation plan is a prerequisite for assistance. This 



program might be used in its present legislative form 
to assist States and municipalities in planning and 
building new commi ’ties. Grants may be employed 
for the outright acquisition of land or for purchase of 
easements, both within and outside of the new com- 
munity tract. Hilly areas, marshes and low lands, 
stream valleys, and other areas not suited to intensive 
development may be acquired for recreation purposes. 

FEDERAL REGIONAL PROGRAMS 

A number of Federal programs available for new 
community development may be coordinated and 
supplemented by areawide regional agencies. The Ap- 
palachian Regional Development Act of 1965 au- 
thorized a partnership program joining the Federal 
Government with 12 Appalachian State governments 
(Mississippi became the 13th State under the 1967 
amendments). Some of the purposes for which Ap- 
palachian funds may be used include the construction 
of hospitals, educational facilities, libraries, airports, 
sewage treatment plants, public recreation facilities, 
highways, and flood control projects. These federally- 
tiided projects are eligible for Appalachian supple- 
mentary grants of up to 80 percent of the total proj- 
ect cost. The Regional Commission is currently pro- 
viding planning funds for the development of a new 
town in Eastern Kentucky. 

The Public Works and Development Facilities Act 
of 1965, administered by the Economic Development 
Administration of the Department of Commerce, pro- 
vides for the eventual establishment of eight or nine 
multi-State regional bodies. Grants of up to 50 percent 
of project costs and loans of up to 100 percent of the 
cost of acquiring land and improvements for public 
works or public service facilities may be made to 
States and localities to encourage industrial or com- 
mercial expansion. Private and public nonprofit agen- 
cies are also eligible for EDA assistance. Only projects 
in designated “redevelopment area” may receive Fed- 
eral funds. New community developments in such 
areas would be eligible for grant assistance under the 
Act. 

OTHER FEDERAL PROGRAMS 

Airports. The Federal Airport Act of 1946, as 
amended, provides 50 percent cost grants for land 
acquisition, site preparation, construction, facilities, 
and installations to public agencies for the planning, 
acquisition, and development of public airport and 
heliport sites as part of a nationwide system of public 
airports. Normally, State, county, municipal, and 
other public agencies are eligible if their airport re- 
quirements are included in the National Airport Plan. 
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Outlying large ne\v community developments, whether 
under private or public sponsorship, should be eligible 
for such assistance. For example, the growth of the 
new community of Lake Havasu City, Arizona, was 
greatly facilitated by early acquisition of a surplus 
military airport which had been improved to accom- 
modate commercial aircraft. 

Educational Facilities. Under the Higher Educa- 
tion Facilities Act of 1963, public and private colleges 
and universities arc eligible for grants of up to 40 
percent of project cost for public community colleges 
and public technical institutes, and up to 33-1/3 per- 
cent for two-year private institutions and four-year 
public and private institutions. Grants and loans may 
be used to finance the construction of the academic 
facilities of institutions that need to expand their en- 
rollment capacity. The program could apply to the 
establishment of extension colleges in new communi- 
ties. 

The Adult Education Act of 1966 (Elementary and 
Secondary Education .Amendment, Title III) pro- 
vides grants to State educational agencies for support 
of State programs that furnish instruction below the 
college level to persons 18 years old and over who 
have not attained a high school education. This pro- 
gram has relevance to the rural outlying new com- 
munity because it helps local educational agencies to 
establish programs and pilot projects. Such projects 
could be coordinated with the adult education com- 
munity systems that no\v are being planned for the 
privately developed new communities of Maumelle, 
Arkansas, and Litchfield Park, Arizona. 

Medical and Neighborhood Facilities. The Hill- 
Burton program, as revised and extended by the Hill- 
Harris Amendments of 1964, allows project grants of 
50 percent to help develop comprehensive, regional, 
metropolitan, and local area plans for health and re- 
lated facilities. I’he State agency may conduct the 
planning studies, or they may be made by local public 
or nonprofit agencies recommended by the State 
agency and approved by the Public Health Service. 
Under the latter arrangement, States could commit 
planning funds to assist in the development of hospital 
or nursing home facilities for a new community. 

'J'lie Mental Retardation Facilities and Community 
Mental Health Centers Construction Act of 1963 
provides eonstruciion grants to States, other public 
agencies, and piivate nonprofit organizations for con- 
.slruetion and initial staffing of community health cen- 
ters. Closely cooulinaled with the Hill-Burton pro- 
gram, this jjrogram is designed to serve local needs, 
and appc'ars well adapted for inclusion in new com- 
munity plans or State plans for new communities. The 



declining basis of grants for staffing the facilities is 
especially appropriate, as assistance could be program- 
med to phase out as the new community increases in 
size sufficient to fully support the facility. 

The HUD Public Works and Facilities loan pro- 
gram may be used for land acquisition, thereby sup- 
plementing Hill-Burton program, which does not pro- 
vide assistance for land acquisition. At the present 
time, only public agencies are eligible for this joint 
HUD-HEVV program. For full use in new communi- 
ties, amendment to the HUD program might be de- 
sirable to extend eligibility to qualified new communi- 
ty private corporations for purchasing land for hos- 
pitals. 

The Housing and Urban Development Act of 1965 
authorized a Neighborhood Facilities Grant Program 
to provide financial and technical assistance for the 
development of centers for health, recreational, social, 
and other community services and activities to serve 
low and moderate income persons. Eligibility is lim- 
ited to public bodies or agencies, but nonprofit groups 
may contract with public agencies to own or operate 
facilities. Facilities may be created by new construc- 
tion or by the acquisition, expansion, or adaptation 
of existing structures. While the program is now 
focused on existing cities, amendment might be de- 
sirable to permit new community eligibility where 
substantial low and moderate income housing is being 
built. 

Federal Surplus Property. Another Federal pro- 
gram of significance to new community development 
in certain areas is /the Federal Property and Adminis- 
trative Services .Act of 1949, authorizing disposal of 
real property no longer required for Federal use. 
Transfers can be made to States and local govern- 
ments for a variety of public purposes, including new 
communities, before such lands are placed on sale in 
the open market. The new community of Maumelle, 
.Arkansas, is being developed on a 5,500 acre tract 
formerly occupied by a World War II shell loading 
plant. 

Federal Business Loan Assistance. The Small Busi- 
ness Investment Act of 1958, as amended, provides 
loans under the small business financial assistance pro- 
gram to businesses to assist in planned construction, 

( onvTision, or expansion. Nonprofit enterprises, specu- 
lative property firms, and financial lending institu- 
tions are excluded. Loans may also be used for the 
purchase of equi|}mcnt, facilities, machinery, and 
supplies. This program might be us(;d to assist manu- 
facturers and businessmen to relocate into new com- 
munities that have an excellent natural site potential 
but insufficient market potential initially to lure busi- 
nesses and manufacturers to the site. 
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Footnotes 



‘ U.S. Congress, Congressional Record, 87th Congress, 1st 
Session, Vol. 107, Part 9, p. 1 1528. 

^ U.S., Congress, Senate, Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, Housing and Urban Development Act of 1965; Report 
. . . To Accompany S. 2213 together with Minority Views. 



■’U.S., Congress, Congressional Record, 89th Cong., 1st 
Sess., Vol. Ill, Part 12, pp. 16955-56. 

* U.S., Department of Housing and Urban Development, 
Land Development Handbook for Title JfC Mortgage 
Insurance. 
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